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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  ENGLISH 
EDITION. 

Having  been  honoured  by  a  request  to  sanction 
an  English  translation  of  my  Bibelstudien  and  Neue 
Bibelstudien,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  accede  to  the 
proposal.  It  seems  to  me  that  investigations  based 
upon  Papyri  and  Inscriptions  are  specially  calculated 
to  be  received  with  interest  by  English  readers. 

For  one  thing,  the  richest  treasures  from  the 
domain  of  Papyri  and  Inscriptions  are  deposited  in 
English  museums  and  libraries  ;  for  another,  English 
investigators  take  premier  rank  among  the  discoverers 
and  editors  of  Inscriptions,  but  particularly  of  Papyri ; 
while,  again,  it  was  English  scholarship  which  took 
the  lead  in  utilising  the  Inscriptions  in  the  sphere 
of  biblical  research.  Further,  in  regard  to  the  Greek 
Old  Testament  in  particular,  for  the  investigation 
of  which  the  Inscriptions  and  Papyri  yield  valuable 
material  (of  which  only  the  most  inconsiderable  part 
has  been  utilised  in  the  following  pages),  English 
theologians  have  of  late  done  exceedingly  valuable 
and  memorable  work.  In  confirmation  of  all  this  I 
need  only  recall  the  names  of  F.  Field,  B.  P.  Grenfell, 
E.  Hatch,  E.  L.  Hicks,  A.  S.  Hunt,  F.  G.  Kenyon, 
J.  P.  Mahaffy,  W.  R  Paton,  W.  M.  Ramsay,  H.  A. 
Redpath,  H.  B.  Swete,  and  others  hardly  less  notable. 

Since  the  years  1895  and  1897,  in  which  respec- 
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tively  the  German  Bibelstudien  and  Neue  Bibelstudien 
were  published,  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  of 
available  material,  which,  again,  has  been  much  more 
accessible  to  me  as  a  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Heidelberg  than  it  was  during  my  residence  at 
Herborn.  I  have  so  far  availed  myself  of  portions 
of  the  more  recent  discoveries  in  this  English  edition  ; 
but  what  remains  for  scholars  interested  in  such 
investigations  is  hardly  less  than  enormous,  and  is 
being  augmented  year  by  year.  I  shall  be  greatly 
pleased  if  yet  more  students  set  themselves  seriously 
to  labour  in  this  field  of  biblical  research. 

In  the  English  edition  not  a  few  additional 
changes  have  been  made ;  I  must,  however,  reserve 
further  items  for  future  Studies.  With  regard  to  the 
entries  KvpiaKos  (p.  217  fif.),  and  especially  tXacrr^pto^ 
(p.  124  ff.),  I  should  like  to  make  express  reference 
to  the  articles  Lord's  Day  and  Mercy  Seat  to  be 
contributed  by  me  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica. 

Finally,  I  must  record  my  heartiest  thanks  to 
my  translator,  Rev.  Alexander  Grieve,  M.A.,  D.  Phil., 
Forfar,  for  his  work.  With  his  name  I  gratefully 
associate  the  words  which  once  on  a  time  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  Sirach  applied  with 
ingenuous  complacency  to  himself :  iroXkrjv  aypvirviav 

Kol  \TTKJTT]\Ly\V  TTpO(J€VS.yKQL\LC.VQ%. 

ADOLF  DEISSMANK 

Heidelberg, 
21th  December,  1900. 


FEOM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  GERMAN 
EDITION. 

Bible  Studies  is  the  name  I  have  chosen  for  the 
following  investigations,  since  all  of  them  are  more 
or  less  concerned  with  the  historical  questions  which 
the  Bible,  and  specially  the  Greek  version,  raises  for 
scientific  treatment.  I  am  not,  of  course,  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  a  special  biblical  science. 
Science  is  method  :  the  special  sciences  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  as  methods.  What  is 
designated  "  Biblical  Science "  were  more  fitly 
named  "  Biblical  Research  ".  The  science  in  ques- 
tion here  is  the  same  whether  it  is  engaged  with 
Plato,  or  with  the  Seventy  Interpreters  and  the 
Gospels.     Thus  much  should  be  self-evident. 

A  well-disposed  friend  who  understands  some- 
thing of  literary  matters  tells  me  that  it  is  hardly 
fitting  that  a  younger  man  should  publish  a  volume 
of  "  Studies  "  :  that  is  rather  the  part  of  the  ex- 
perienced scholar  in  the  sunny  autumn  of  life.  To 
this  advice  I  have  given  serious  consideration,  but  I 
am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  hewing  of  stones  is 
very  properly  the  work  of  the  journeyman.  And  in 
the  department  where  I  have  laboured,  many  a  block 
must  yet  be  trimmed  before  the  erection  of  the  edifice 
can  be  thought  of.     But  how  much  still  remains  to 

do,  before  the  language  of  the  Septuagint,  the  relation 
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to  it  of  the  so-called  New  Testament  Greek,  the 
history  of  the  religious  and  ethical  conceptions  of 
Hellenic  Judaism,  have  become  clear  even  in  outline 
only ;  or  before  it  has  been  made  manifest  that  the 
religious  movement  by  which  we  date  our  era  origin- 
ated and  was  developed  in  history — that  is,  in  con- 
nection with,  or,  it  may  be,  in  opposition  to,  an  already- 
existent  high  state  of  culture  !  If  the  following  pages 
speak  much  about  the  Septuagint,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  in  general  that  book  is  elsewhere  much 
too  little  spoken  of,  certainly  much  less  than  was  the 
case  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  inveigh  against  the 
Rationalists — often  in  a  manner  that  raises  the  sus- 
picion that  we  have  a  mistrust  of  Reason.  Yet  these 
men,  inveighed  against  as  they  are,  in  many  respects 
set  wider  bounds  to  their  work  than  do  their  critics. 
During  my  three  years'  work  in  the  Seminarium 
Philippinum  at  Marburg,  I  have  often  enough  been 
forced  to  think  of  the  plan  of  study  in  accordance 
with  which  the  bursars  used  to  work  about  the 
middle  of  last  century.  Listen  to  a  report  of  the 
matter  such  as  the  following  : — 1 

"  With  regard  to  Greek  the  legislator  has  laid 
particular  stress  upon  the  relation  in  which  this 
language  stands  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  N.T. 
How  reasonable,  therefore,  will  those  who  can  judge 
find  the  recommendation  that  the  Septuagint  (which, 

1  Cf.  the  programme  (of  the  superintendent)  Dr.  Carl  Wilhelm  Robert : 
.  .  .  announces  that  the  Literary  Association  .  .  .  shall  be  duly  opened  .  .  . 
on  the  27th  inst.  .  .  .  [Marburg]  Miiller's  Erben  und  Weldige,  1772,  p.  13. 
That  the  superintendent  had  still  an  eye  for  the  requirements  of  practical 
life  is  shown  by  his  remarks  elsewhere.  For  example,  on  page  7  f.,  he  good- 
naturedly  asserts  that  he  has  carried  out  "  in  the  most  conscientious  manner  " 
the  order  that  "the  bursars  shall  be  supplied  with  sufficient  well-prepared 
food  and  wholesome  and  unadulterated  beer  ".  The  programme  affords  a  fine 
glimpse  into  the  academic  life  of  the  Marburg  of  a  past  time. 


FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  GERMAN  EDITION.     XI 

on  the  authority  of  an  Ernesti  and  a  Michaelis,  is  of 
the  first  importance  as  a  means  towards  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  N.T.),  has  been  fixed  upon  as 
a  manual  upon  which  these  lectures  must  be  given ! 
And  how  much  is  it  to  be  wished  that  the  bursars, 
during  the  year  of  their  study  of  this  book,  should  go 
through  such  a  considerable  part  of  the  same  as  may 
be  necessary  to  realise  the  purposes  of  the  legislator  ! " 

I  am  not  bold  enough  to  specify  the  time  when 
academical  lectures  and  exercises  upon  the  Septua- 
gint  will  again  be  given  in  Germany.1  But  the  coming 
century  is  long,  and  the  mechanical  conception  of 
science  is  but  the  humour  of  a  day !  .  .  . 

I  wrote  the  book,  not  as  a  clergyman,  but  as  a 
Privatdocent  at  Marburg,  but  I  rejoice  that  I  am 
able,  as  a  clergyman,  to  publish  it. 

G.  ADOLF  DEISSMANN. 

Hebbobn:  Department  of  Wiesbaden, 
1th  March,  1895. 

*1.  Additional  note,  1899:  Professor  Dr.  Johannes  Weiss  of  Marburg 
has  announced  a  course  upon  the  Greek  Psalter  for  the  Summer  Session,  1899 ; 
the  author  lectured  on  the  Language  of  the  Greek  Bible  in  Heidelberg  in  the 
Winter  Session  of  1897-98. 


TRANSLATOR'S  NOTE. 

In  addition  to  the  supplementary  matter  specially 
contributed  to  the  present  edition  by  the  Author, 
the  translation  shows  considerable  alterations  in  other 
respects.  Not  only  has  the  smaller  and  later  volume, 
New  Bibelstudien,  1897,  found  a  place  in  the  body 
of  the  book,  but  the  order  of  the  Articles  has  been  all 
but  completely  changed.  It  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  furnish  the  translation  with  an  index 
of  Papyri,  etc.,  more  especially  as  the  larger  Bibel- 
studien  had  none ;  but  there  has  been  added  an  index 
of  Scripture  texts,  which  seemed  on  the  whole  more 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  English  readers  in  general. 
The  translator  has  inserted  a  very  few  notes,  mainly 
concerned  with  matters  of  translation. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  the  original  on  any  point,  the  paging  of  the 
German  edition  has  been  given  in  square  brackets, 
the  page-numbers  of  the  Neue  Bibelstudien  being 
distinguished  by  an  N.  In  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  works  cited  are  more  fully  described 
towards  the  end  of  the  book,  and  more  briefly  in  the 
earlier  pages,  it  should  perhaps  be  said  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  translation  was  in  type,  and  had  been 
revised,  before  the  alteration  in  the  order  of  the 
Articles  had  been  decided  upon. 

The  translator  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
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xiv  translator's  note. 

expressing  his  most  cordial  thanks  to  Professor 
Deissmann,  who  has  taken  the  most  active  interest 
in  the  preparation  of  the  translation,  and  whose 
painstaking  revision  of  the  proofs  has  been  of  the 
highest  service.  A  word  of  thanks  is  also  due  to  the 
printers,  The  Aberdeen  University  Press  Limited, 
for  the  remarkable  accuracy  and  skill  which  they 
have  uniformly  shown  in  the  manipulation  of  what 
was  often  complicated  and  intricate  material. 

ALEXANDER  GRIEVE. 

FOBFAB, 

21st  January,  1901. 


THE  PEINCIPAL  ABBEEVIATIONS. 


AAB.  =  Abhandlungen    der    Konig- 

lichen    Akademie    der    Wissen- 

schaften  zu  Berlin. 
Benndorf  u.   Niemann,    see   p.   157, 

note  1. 
BTJ.  =  Aegyptische  Urkunden  aus  den 

Koeniglichen  Museen  zu  Berlin, 

Berlin,  1892  ff. 
CIA.  =  Corpus    Inscriptionum    Atti- 

carum. 
CIG.  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum   Grae- 

carum. 
CIL.  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latin- 
arum. 
Clavis 3,  see  p.  88,  note  5. 
Cremer,  see  p.  290,  note  2. 
DAW.  =  Denkschriften    der    K.    K. 

Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 

Wien. 
Dieterich  (A.),  see  p.  322,  note  8. 
Dittenberger,  see  p.  93,  note  2. 
DLZ.  =  Deutsche  Literaturzeitung. 
Fick-Bechtel,  see  p.  310,  note  4. 
Field,  see  p.  284,  note  2. 
Fleck.  Jbb.  =  Fleckeisen's  Jahrbucher. 
Frankel,  see  p.  84,  note  2. 
GGA.  =  Gottingische    gelehrte    An- 

zeigen. 
HApAT.  =  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 

Handbuch  zu  den  Apocryphen  des 

A.T.,  6  Bde.,  Leipzig,  1851-60. 
Hamburger,  see  p.  271,  note. 
HC.  =  Hand-Commentar  zum  N.T. 
Hercher,  see  p.  4,  note  1. 
Humann   u.   Puchstein,   see  p.   309, 

note  1. 
IGrSL,  see  p.  200,  note  1. 
IMAe.,  see  p.  178,  note  5. 
Kennedy,  see  p.  213,  note  1. 
Kenyon,  see  p.  323,  note  1. 
Lebas,  see  Waddington. 
Leemans,  see  p.  322,  note  6. 
Letronne,  Recherches,  see  p.  98,  note  3. 

—        Recueil,  see  p.  101,  note  6. 
Lumbroso,  Recherches,  seep.  98,  note  2. 
Mahaffy,  see  p.  336,  note  1. 
Meisterhans,  see  p.  124,  note  1. 
Meyer  =  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,   Kritisch 

exegetischer  Kommentar  iiber  das 

N.T. 
Notices,  xviii.  2,  see  p.  283,  note  3. 


Parthey,  see  p.  322,  note  5. 

Paton  and  Hicks,  see  p.  131,  note  1. 

PER.,  see  p.  179,  note  2. 

Perg.,  see  p.  178,  note  4. 

Peyron  (A.),  see  p.  88,  note  1. 

B-E  2  =  Real-Encyclopadie  fur  protest. 

Theologie  und  Kirche  von  Herzog, 

2.  Aufl.,  Leipzig,  1877  ff. 
Schleusner  =  J.  F.,  Novus  Thesaurus 

philologico-criticus  sive  lexicon  in 

LXX  et  reliquos  interpretes  grae- 

cos  ac  scriptores  apocryphos  V.  T., 

5  voll.,  Lipsiae,  1820-21. 
Schmid  (W.),  see  p.  64,  note  2. 
Schmidt  (Guil.),  see  p.  291,  note  1. 
Schiirer,  see  p.  335,  note  2. 
Swete  =  The  Old  Testament  in  Greek 

according  to  the  Septuagint,  edited 

by  H.  B.  Swete,  3  voll.,  Cambridge, 

1887-94. 
Thesaurus  =  H.  Stephanus,  Thesaurus 

Graecae  Linguae,  edd.  Hase,  etc., 

Paris,  1831-65. 
Thayer,  see  p.  176,  note  3. 
ThLZ.  =  Theologische   Literaturzei- 
tung. 
Tromm.  =  Abrahami  Trommii  concor- 

dantiae   graecae  versionis  vulgo 

dictae  LXX  interpretum  .  .  .,  2 

tomi,  Amstelodami  et  Trajecti  ad 

Rhenum,  1718. 
TU.  =  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur 

Geschichte    der     altchristlichen 

Literatur. 
Waddington,  see  p.  93,  note  1. 
Wessely,  see  p.  322,  note  7. 
Wetstein,  see  p.  350,  note  1. 
Winer7,  or  Winer-Lunemann  =  G.  B. 

Winer,  Grammatik  des  neutesta- 

mentlichen  Sprachidioms,  7  Aufl. 

von  G.  Lunemann,  Leipzig,  1867. 

[9th  English   edition,  by  W.   F. 

Moulton,  Edinburgh,  1882  =  6th 

German  edition.] 
Winer-Schmiedel  =  the    same   work, 

8th  Aufl.  neu  bearbeitet  von  P.  W. 

Schmiedel,  Gottingen,  1894  ff. 
ZAW.  =  Zeitschrift  fur  die  alttesta- 

mentliche  Wissenschaft. 
ZKG.  =  Zeitschrift    fur    Kirchenge- 

schichte. 
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PKOLEGOMENA   TO   THE   BIBLICAL  LETTEKS  AND 
EPISTLES. 

I. 

1.  Men  have  written  letters  ever  since  they  could  write 
at  all.  Who  the  first  letter-writer  was  we  know  not.1  But 
this  is  quite  as  it  should  be :  the  writer^of  a  letter  accom-  J 
mo  dates  himself  to  the  need  of  the  moment  ;~EQdnTjOt. 
personal  one  and  concerns _  none  hutJiimself,-^least  _of_all 
the  curiosity  of  posterity.  We  fortunately  know  quite  as 
little  who  was  the  first  to  experience  repentance  or  to  offer 
prayer.  The  writer  of  a  letter  does  not  sit  in  the  market- 
place. A  letter  is  a  secret  and  the  writer  wishes  his  secret 
to  be  preserved ;  under  cover  and  seal  he  entrusts  it  to  the 
reticence  of  the  messenger.  The  letter,  in  its  essential  idea, 
does  not  differ  in  any  way  from  a  private  conversation ;  like 
the  latter,  it  is  a  personal  and  intimate  communication,  and 
the  more  faithfully  it  catches  the  tone  of  the  private  con- 
versation, the  more  of  a  letter,  that  is,  the  better  a  letter,  it 
is^_  The~only  difference  is  the  means  of  communication. 
We  avail  ourselves  of  far-travelling   handwriting,  because 

1  It  appears  sufficiently  naive  that  Tatian  (Or.  ad  Graec,  p.  1  i6f.. 
Schwartz)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  16,  p.  364,  Potter)  should 
say,  following  the  historian  Hellanikos,  that  the  Persian  queen  Atossa 
(6th-5th  cent.  B.C.)  was  the  discoverer  of  letter-writing.  For  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  we  should  understand  the  expression  that  occurs  in  both,  viz., 
iiri<TTo\ks  crvvrdffffeiv,  and  not  as  collecting  letters  together  and  publishing  them, 
which  R.  Bentley  (Dr.  Rich.  Bentley's  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris,  London,  1699,  p.  535  f.,  German  edition  by  W.  Ribbeck,  Leipzig, 
1857,  p.  532)  considers  to  be  also  possible  ;  cf.  M.  Kremmer,  Be  catalogis 
heurematum,  Leipzig,  1890,  p.  15. 
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our  voice  cannot  carry  to  our  friend :  the  pen  is  employed 
because  the  separation  by  distance  does  not  permit  a  tete-a- 
tete.1  A  letter  is  destined  for  the  receiver  only,  not  for  the 
public  eye,  and  even  when  it  is  intended  for  more  than  one, 
yet  with  the  public  it  will  have  nothing  to  do  :  letters  to 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  to  comrades  in  joy  or 
sorrow  or  sentiment — these,  too,  are  private  letters,  true 
letters.  As  little  as  the  words  of  the  dying  father  to  his 
children  are  a  speech — should  they  be  a  speech  it  would  be 
better  for  the  dying  to  keep  silent — just  as  little  is  the  letter 
of  a  sage  to  his  confidential  pupils  an  essay,  a  literary  produc- 
tion ;  and,  if  the  pupils  have  learned  wisdom,  they  will  not 
place  it  among  their  books,  but  lay  it  devoutly  beside  the 
picture  and  the  other  treasured  relics  of  their  master.     The 

-^  form  and  external  appearance  of  the  letter  are  matters  of 
indifference  in  the  determination  of  its  essential  character. 
Whether  it  be  written  on  stone  or  clay,  on  papyrus  or  parch- 
ment, on  wax  or  palm-leaf,  on  rose  paper  or  a  foreign  post- 
card, is  quite  as  immaterial 2  as  whether  it  clothes  itself  in 
the  set  phrases  of  the  age;  whether  it  be  written  skilfully 

\  or  unskilfully,  by  a  prophet  or  by  a  beggar,  does  not  alter 
V'"-  ^  ^s  sPec^a^  characteristics  in  the  least.     Nor  do  the  particular 

»VW  ^  .^rycontents  Ejglong^  to  the  essence  of  it.  What  is  alone 
\essential  is  the  purpose  which  it  serves:  confidential  per- 
z  (sonal  conversation  between  persons  separated  by  dis- 
tance. The  one  wishes  to  ask  something  of  the  other, 
wishes  to  praise  or  warn  or  wound  the  other,  to  thank 
or  assure  him  of  sympathy  in  joy — it  is  ever  something 
>ersonal  that  forces  the  pen  into  the  hand  of  the  letter- 
writer.3     He  who  writes  a  letter  under  the  impression  that 


*t\ 


1  [Pseudo-]  Diogenes,  ep.  3  (Epistolographi  Qraeci,  rec.  R.  Hercher, 
Parisiis,  1873,  p.  235).— Demetr.,  de  elocut.,  223  f.  (Hercher,  p.  13).— [Pseudo-] 
Proclus,  de  forma  epistolari  (Hercher,  p.  6). 

2  Cf.  Th.  Birt,  Das  antike  Buchwesen  in  seinem  Verhdltniss  zur  Lit- 
teratur,  Berlin,  1882,  top  of  p.  2. — It  is  most  singular  that  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat., 
xiii.  13),  and,  after  him,  Bentley  (p.  538  f. ;  German  edition  by  Ribbeck,  p. 
532  f.),  deny  that  the  letters  on  wax-tablets  mentioned  by  Homer  are  letters. 

3  Demetr.,  de  elocut.,  231  (Hercher,  p.  14). 


Mr. 
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his  lines  may,  be  read,  bystrangers,  will  either  coquet  with 
this  possibility,  or  be  frightened  by  it ;  in  the  former  case 
he  will  be  vain,  in  the  latter,  reserved ;  I  in  both  cases  un- 
natural— no  true  letter-writer.  With  the  personal  aim  of 
the  letter  there  must  necessarily  be  joined  the^naturahiess^ 
of  the  writer's  mood ;  one  owes  it  not  only  to  himself 
and  to  the  other,  but  still  more  to  the  letter  as  such, 
that  he  yield  himself  freely  to  it.  So  must  the  letter, 
even    the    shortest Qrt^    *v»<a  pnnrAgf,    pr^gAnf,  a  fragment 

1  Cic,  Fam.  15,21 4,  aliter  enim  scribimus  quod  eos  solos  quibus  mittimus, 
aliter  quod  multos  lecturos  putamus.    Cic,  Phil.  2,7,  quam  multa  ioca  solent 
esse  in  epistulis  quae  prolata  si  sint  inepta  videantur  I  quam  multa  seria  neque 
tamen  ullo  modo  divolganda  1 — Johann  Kepler  wrote  a  letter  to  Reimarus 
Ursus,  of  which  the  latter  then  made  a  great  parade  in  a  manner  painful 
to  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe.      Having  got  a  warning  by  this,  Kepler  de- 
termined  that    for    the    future:    "scribam    caute,    retinebo    exemplaria". 
{Joannis  Kepleri  astronomi  opera  omnia,  ed.  Ch.  Frisch,  i.  [Frankfurt  and 
Erlangen,  1858],  p.  234 ;  cf.  C.  Anschiitz,  Ungedruckte  wissenschaftliche  Cor- 
respondenz    zwisclien    Johann  Kepler    und    Herwart  von  Hohenburg,   1599, 
Prague,  1886,  p.  91  f.-Klhe  Palatinate  physician-in-ordinary  Helisaus  R6s-\  7 
linus  (t  1616)  says  about  one  of  his  letters  which  had  been  printed  without   ] 
his  knowledge:  "I  wrote  it  the  day  immediately  following  that  on  which  I  /i/^^wV 
first  beheld  with  astonishment  the  new  star — on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  [    (^  vf  kf\   * 
2/12  October  ;  I  communicated  the  same  at  once  in  haste  to  a  good  friend  in  I    "U    M 

Strassburg This  letter  (6  paginarum)  was  subsequently  printed  without  )   • 

my  knowledge  or  desire,  which  in  itself  did  not  concern  me — only  had  I  J 
known  beforehand,  I  should  have  arranged  it  somewhat  better  and  ex-  | 
pressed  myself  more  distinctly  than  I  did  while  engaged  in  the  writing  of 
it ")  Joannis  Kepleri  opp.  omn.,  i.,  p.  666).  Moltke  to  his  wife,  3rd  July,  J 
1864 :  "  I  have  in  the  above  given  you  a  portrayal  of  the  seizure  of  Alsen, 
which  embodies  no  official  report,  but  simply  the  observations  of  an  eye- 
witness, which  always  add  freshness  to  description.  If  you  think  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  others  as  well,  I  have  no  objection  to  copies  being  taken 
of  it  in  which  certain  personal  matters  will  be  left  out,  and  myself  not 
mentioned :  Auer  will  put  the  matter  right  for  you  "  (Gesammelte  Schriften 
und  Denkwiirdigkeiten  des  General- Feldmarschalls  Grafen  Helmuth  von 
Moltke,  vi.  [Berlin,  1892],  p.  408  f.).  One  notices,  however,  in  this  "letter," 
that  it  was  written  under  the  impression  that  copies  of  it  might  be 
made.  Compare  also  the  similar  sentiment  (in  the  matter  of  diary-notes, 
which  are  essentially  akin  to  letters)  of  K.  von  Hase,  of  the  year  1877: 
"  It  may  be  that  my  knowledge  that  these  soliloquies  will  soon  fall  into 
other  hands  detracts  from  their  naturalness.  Still  they  will  be  the 
hands  of  kind  and  cherished  persons,  and  so  may  the  thought  of  it 
be  but  a  quickly  passing  shadow ! "  (Annalen  meines  Lebens,  Leipzig,  1891, 
p.  271). 
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S)V)  *•   of  human  naivete — beautiful  or  trivial.  butT  in  anv_  case. 
^/V^true^^  ^  , 

.  ^x'*>  \  y  2.  The  letter  is  older  than  literature.  As  conversation 
between  two  persons  is  older  than  the  dialogue,  the  song 
older  than  the  poem,  so  also  does  the  history  of  the  letter 
reach  back  to  that  Golden  Age  when  there  was  neither 
author  nor  publisher,  nor  any  reviewer.  Literature  is  that 
species  of  writing  which  is  designed  for  publicity :  £he 
maker  of  literature  desires  that  others  will  take  heed  to_ 
his  work.  He  desires  to  be  read.  He  does  not  appeal  to 
his  friend,  nor  does  he  write  to  his  mother;  he  entrusts 
his  sheets  to  the  winds,  and  knows  not  whither  they  will 
be  borne ;  he  only  knows  that  they  will  be  picked  up  and  ex- 
amined by  some  one  or  other  unknown  to  him  and  unabashed 
before  him.  Literature,  in  the  truest  essence  of  it,  differs_in 
no  way  from  a  public  speech;  equally  with  the  latter_it 
falls  short  in  the  matter  of  intimacy,  and  the  more  it  attains 
to  the  character  of  universality,  the  more  literary,  that  is 
to  say,  the  more  interesting  it  is.  All  the  difference  between 
them  is  in  the  mode  of  delivery.  Should  one  desire  to  address, 
not  the  assembled  clan  or  congregation,  but  the  great  foolish 
public,  then  he  takes  care  that  what  he  has  to  say  may  be 
carried  home  in  writing  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  have  it 
so :  the  book  is  substituted  for  oral  communication.  And 
even  if  the  book  be  dedicated  to  a  friend  or  friends,  still  its 
dedication  does  not  divest  it  of  its  literary  character, — it 
does  not  thereby  become  a  private  piece  of  writing.  The 
form  and  external  appearance  of  the  book  are  immaterial 
for  the  true  understanding  of  its  special  character  as  a 
book :  even  its  contents,  whatever  they  be,  do  not  matter. 
Whether  the  author  sends  forth  poems,  tragedies  or  his- 
tories, sermons  or  wearisome  scientific  lucubrations,  politi- 
cal matter  or  anything  else  in  the  world ;  whether  his  book 
is  multiplied  by  the  slaves  of  an  Alexandrian  bookseller,  by 
patient  monk  or  impatient  compositor;  whether  it  is  pre- 
served in  libraries  as  sheet,  or  roll,  or  folio  :  all  these  are  as 

>  Demetr.,  de  elocut.,  227  (Hercher,  p.  13).     Greg.  Naz.,  ad  Nicobulum 
(Hercher,  p.  16). 
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much  matter  of  indifference  as  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  or 
whether  it  finds  purchasers  or  not.  Book,  literature,  in  the 
widest  sense,  is  every  written  work  designed  by  its  author 
for  the  public.1 

3.  The  book  is  younger  than  the  letter.  Even  were  the 
oldest  letters  that  have  come  down  to  us  younger  than  the 
earliest  extant  works  of  literature,  that  statement  would  still 
be  true.  For  it  is  one  which  does  not  need  the  confirmation 
of  historical  facts — nay,  it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  give 
such.  The  letter  is  perishable — in  its  very  nature  necessarily 
so ;  it  is  perishable,  like  the  hand  that  wrote  it,  like  the  eyes 
t.hn.f  wprfl  fn  r^fld  it.  The  letter-writer  works  as  little  for 
posterity  as  for  the  public  of  his  own  time ; 2  just  as  the 
true  letter  cannot  be  written  over  again,  it  exists  in  but  a 
single  copy.  It  is  only  the  book  that  is  multiplied  and 
thus  rendered  accessible  to  the  public,  accessible,  possibly, 
to  posterity.  Fortunately  we  possess  letters  that  are  old, 
extremely  old,  but  we  shall  never  gain  a  sight  of  the  oldest 
of  them  all ;  it  was  a  letter,  and  was  able  to  guard  itself  and 
its  secret.  Among  all  nations,  before  the  age  of  literature, 
there  were  the  days  when  people  wrote,  indeed,  but  did  not 
yet  write  books.3  In  the  same  way  people  prayed,  of  course, 
and  probably  prayed  better,  long  before  there  were  any 
service-books ;  and  they  had  come  near  to  God  before  they 
wrote  down  the  proofs  of  His  existence.  The  letter,  should 
we  ask  about  the  essential  character  of  it,  carries  us  into 
the  sacred  solitude  of  simple,  unaffected  humanity;  when  we 
ask  about  its  history,  it  directs  us  to  the  childhood's  years  of 
the  pre-literary  man,  when  there  was  no  book  to  trouble  him. 

1  Birt,  Buchwesen,  p.  2 :  "  Similarly  the  point  of  separation  between  a 
private  writing  and  a  literary  work  was  the  moment  when  [in  antiquity]  an 
author  delivered  his  manuscript  to  his  own  slaves  or  to  those  of  a  contractor 
in  order  that  copies  of  it  might  be  produced  ". 

2  A.  Stahr,  Aristotelia,  i.,  Halle,  1830,  p.  192  f. 

3  Wellhausen,  Israelitische  und  Jiidische  Geschichte,  p.  58 :  "  Already 
in  early  times  writing  was  practised,  but  in  documents  and  contracts  only ; 
also  letters  when  the  contents  of  the  message  were  not  for  the  light  of  day 
or  when,  for  other  reasons,  they  required  to  be  kept  secret ".  Hebrew  litera- 
ture blossomed  forth  only  later. 
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4.  When  the  friend  has  for  ever  parted  from  his  comrades, 
the  master  from  his  disciples,  then  the  bereaved  bethink 
themselves,  with  sorrowful  reverence,  of  all  that  the  de- 
parted one  was  to  them.  The  old  pages,  which  the  beloved 
one  delivered  to  them  in  some  blessed  hour,  speak  to  them 
with  a  more  than  persuasive  force  ;  they  are  read  and  re- 
read, they  are  exchanged  one  for  another,  copies  are  taken 
of  letters  in  the  possession  of  friends,  the  precious  fragments 
are  collected :  perhaps  it  is  decided  that  the  collection  be 
multiplied — among  the  great  unknown  public  there  may 
be  some  unknown  one  who  is  longing  for  the  same 
stimulus  which  the  bereaved  themselves  have  received. 
And  thus  it  happens  now  and  then  that,  from  motives  of 
reverent  love,  the  letters  of  the  great  are  divested  of  their 
confidential  character:  they  are  formed  into  literature,  the 
letters  subsequently  become  a  booh.  When,  by  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Nile,  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  some 
fallen  civilisation,  we  find  letters  the  age  of  which  can 
only  be  computed  by  centuries  and  millenniums,  the  science 
of  our  fortunate  day  rejoices ;  she  hands  over  the  vener- 
able relics  to  a  grateful  public  in  a  new  garb,  and  so,  in  our 
own  books  and  in  our  own  languages,  we  read  the  reports 
which  the  Palestinian  vassals  had  to  make  to  Pharaoh  upon 
their  tablets  of  clay,  long  before  there  was  any  Old  Testa- 
ment or  any  People  of  Israel ;  we  learn  the  sufferings  and 
the  longings  of  Egyptian  monks  from  shreds  of  papyrus 
wjiich  are  as  old  as  the  book  of  the  Seventy  Interpreters.- 
hus  it  is  the  science  of  to-day  that  has  stripped  these 
private  communications  of  a  hoary  past  of  their  most 
peculiar  characteristic,  and  which  has  at  length  transformed 
letters,  true  letters,  into  literature.  As  little,  however,  as 
some  unknown  man,  living^  in  the  times_of_Imperial  Rome, 
put  the  toy  into  the  grave  of  his  child  in  order  that  it  should 
sometime  be  discovered  and  placed  in  a  museum,  just  as 
little  are  the  private  letters  which  have  at  length  been  trans- 
formed into  literature  by  publication,  to  be,  on  that  account, 
thought  of  as  literature.  Letters  remain  letters  whether 
oblivion  hides  them  with  its  protecting  veil,  or  whether  now 
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reverence,  now  science,  or,  again,  reverence  and  science  in  I 
friendly  conspiracy,  think  it  well  to  withhold  the  secret  no 
longer  from  the  reverent  or  the  eager  seeker  after  truth.) 
What_Jhe—editor^_in- -publishing. -.snc±L_letteraK  takes   friW  \y^ 
them,  the  readers,  if  they  can  do  anything  more  than  spell, 
must  restore  by  recognising,  in  true  historical  perspective, 
theirjtirnplft  q,pd  nn affected  beauty. 

5.  When  for  the  first  time  a  book  was  compiled  from  ,  / 
letters, — it  would  be  reverential  love,  rather  than  science, 
that  made  the  beginning  here — the  age  of  literature  had,  of 
course,  dawned  long  ago,  and  had  long  ago  constructed 
the  various  literary  forms  with  which  it  worked.  That 
book,  the  first  to  be  compiled  from  real  letters,  added 
another  to  the  already  existent  forms.  One  would,  of 
course,  hardly  venture  to  say  that  it  forthwith  addecL-ihe 
literary  letter,  the  epistle,1"  to  the  forms  of  published  liter a- 
tureT  the'said HBook  only  gave,  against  its  will,  so  to  speak, 
the  impetus  to  the  development  of  this  new  literary  eidos.2 
The  present  writer  cannot  imagine  that  the  composition 
and  publication  of  literary  treatises  in  the  form  of  letters 
was  anterior  to  the  compilation  of  a  book  from  actual 
letters.  So  soon,  however,  jb§^  such  a  book  existed,  the 
charming  novelty  of  it  invited  to  imitation.  Had  the  in- 
vitation been  rightly  understood,  the  only  inducement  that 
should  have  been  felt  was  to  publish  the  letters  of  other 
venerable  men,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  invitation  was  not 
seldom  understood  in  this  its  true  sense.  From  almost 
every  age  we  have  received  such  collections  of  "genuine," 
"real"  letters — priceless  jewels  for  the  historian  of  the 
human  spirit.  But  the  literary  man  is  frequently  more  v-^" 
of  alliterary  machine) than  a  true  man,  and  thus,  when  the 

1  In  the  fallowing  pages  the  literary  letter  [Litter  aturbrief]  will 
continue  to  be  so  named :  the  author  considers  that  the  borrowed  word 
appropriately  expresses  the  technical  sense. 

2  F.  Susemihl,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Litteratur  in  der  Alexan- 
drinerzcit,  ii.,  Leipzig,  1892,  p.  579:  "It  may  well  be  that  the  first  impulse 
to  this  branch  of  authorship  was  given  by  the  early  collecting  tngp>t,bfr,  jrj 
the  individual  schools  of  philosophy,  such  as  the  Epicurean,  of  the  genuine 
correspondence^  their  founders  and  oldest  members  "iV  e    ~ 37\-\-      CVuoP"-~n 
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first  collection  of  letters  appeared,  it  was  the  literary,  rather 
than  the  human,  interest  of  it  which  impressed  him ;  the 
accidental  and  external,  rather  than  the  inscrutably  strange 
/inmost  essence  of  it.  Instead  of  rejoicing  that  his  pnr- 
blind  eye  might  here  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  great  human 
soul,  he  resolved  to  write  a  volume  of  letters  on  his  own 
part.  He  knew  not  what  he  did,  and  had  no  feeling  that 
he  was  attempting  anything  unusual ; 1  he  did  not  see  that, 
by  his  literary  purpose,  he  was  himself  destroying  the  very 
possibility  of  its  realisation ;  for  letters  are  experiences, 
and  experiences  cannot  be  manufactured.  The  father  of 
the  epistle  was  no  great  pioneer  spirit,  but  a  mere  para- 
graphist,  a  mere  mechanic.  But  perhaps  he  had  once 
heard  a  pastoral  song  among  the  hills,  and  afterwards  at 
home  set  himself  down  to  make  another  of  the  same :  the 
wondering  applause  of  his  crowd  of  admirers  confirmed  him 
in  the  idea  that  he  had  succeeded.  If  then  he  had  achieved 
his  aim  in  the  matter  of  a  song,  why  should  he  not  do  the 
same  with  letters  ?  And  so  he  set  himself  down  and  made 
them.  But  the  prototype,  thus  degraded  to  a  mere  pattern, 
mistrustfully  refused  to  show  its  true  face,  not  to  speak  of 
its  heart,  to  this  pale  and  suspicious-looking  companion, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  epistle  could  learn  no  more 
from  the  letter  than  a  little  of  its  external  form.  If  the 
V.^V  true  letter  might  be  compared  to  a  prayer,  the  epistle  which 
v)^ '^/mimicked  it  was  only  a  babbling;  if  there  beamed  forth 
,  „  in  the  letter  the  wondrous  face  of  a  child,  the  epistle  grinned 
,w  v~*        stiffly  and  stupidly,  like  a  puppet. 

But  the  puppet_pjeased ;  its  makers  knew  how  to  bring 
it  to  perfection,  and  to  give  it  more  of  a  human  appearance. 
Indeed,  it  happened  now  and  then  that  a  real  artist  occupied 
an  idle  hour  in  the  fashioning  of  such  an  object.  This,  of 
course,  turned  out  better  than  most  others  of  a  similar  kind, 

1  Cf.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Aristoteles  mid  Athen,  ii.,  Berlin, 
1893,  p.  392:  "He  [Isocrates]  did  not  understand  that  the  letter,  as  a  con- 
fidential and  spontaneous  utterance,  is  well  written  only  when  it  is  written 
for  reading,  not  hearing,  when  it  is  distinguished  from  the  set  oration  Kar 
eI5os".     This  judgment  applies  also  to  real,  genuine  letters  by  Isocrates. 
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and  was  more  pleasant  to  look  at  than  an  ugly  child  for 
instance  ;~~m~any~ea~Be~lt  could ^not~disturb  one  by  its  noise. 
A  good   epistle,  in  fact,  gives  one  more  pleasure  than  a  \/ 
worthless  letter,    and  in  no  literature  ia  tVip.rp.~anv  lack  of 

good  epistles.     They  often  resemble  letters  so  much  that  a 
reader  permits  himself  for  the  moment  to  be  willingly  deceived 
as  to  their  actual  character.     But  letters  they  are  not,  and 
the  more  strenuously  they  try  to  be  letters,  the  more  vividly 
do   they  reveal   that   they   are   not.1     Even  the  grapes  of 
Zeuxis  could  deceive  only  the  sparrows ;  one  even  suspects 
that  they  were  no  true  sparrows,  but  cage-birds  rather,  which 
had  lost   their  real  nature  along  with  their  freedom  and 
pertness ;  our  Khine-land  sparrows  would  not  have  left  their 
vineyards  for  anything  of  the  kind,     HThngp.  of  f.ViP  p.pi>tlp- 
writers  who  were  artists  were  themselves  most  fully  aware 
that    in    their    epistles   they   worked    at    best    artificially, 
and,  in  fact,  had  to  do  so.     "  The  editor  requests  that  the 
readers  of  this  book  will  not  forget  the  title  of  it :  it  is  only 
a  book  of  letters,  letters  merely  relating  to  the   study  of 
theology.     In  letters  one  does  not  look  for  treatises,  still  less^/ 
for  treatises  in  rigid   uniformity  and  proportion   of  parts.       ^^ 
As  material  oners  itselt  and  varies,  as  conversation  comes  *  j  ,    \x 
and  goes,  often  as  personal  inclinations  or  incidental  occuiv  w-^  ' 
rences  determine  and  direct,  so  do  the  letters  wind  about  i"'i^ 
and  flow  on;  and  I  am  greatly  in  error  if  it  be  not  this       ^wj 
thread  of  living  continuity,  this  capriciousness  of  origin  and 
circumstances,  that  realises  the  result  which  we  desiderate 
on  the  written  page,  but  which,  of  course,  subsequently  dis- 
appears in  the  printing.     Nor  can  I  conceal  the  fact  that 
these    letters,  as    now   printed,  are  wanting  just  in  what 
is  perhaps  most  instructive,  viz.,  the  more  exact  criticism  of 
particular  works.     There  was,  however,   no  other  way  of 
doing  it,   and  I  am  still  uncertain  whether  the  following 
letters,  in  which  the  materials  grow  always  the  more  special, 

/Von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Antigonos  von  Earystos  (Philologische 
TJntersuchungen,  iv.),  Berlin,  1881,  p.  151,  says,  "  Such  letters  as  are  actually 
written  with  a  view  to  publication  are  essentially  different  in  p/hara^-tAr  f™™ 
private  correspondence".^  "    ZJ 
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the  more  important,  the  more  personal,  are  fit  for  printing  at 
all.  The  public  voice  of  the  market-place  and  the  confidential 
one  of  private  correspondence  are,  and  always  continue  to 
be,  very  different."  Herder,1  in  these  words,  which  are  a 
classical  description  of  the  true  idea  of  a  letter,  claims  that 
his  book  has,  in  fact,  the  character  of  actual  letters,  but  is 
nevertheless  quite  well  aware  that  a  printed  (that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  context,  a  literary)  letter  is  essentially  different 
from  a  letter  that  is  actually  such. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  epistle  became  a 
favourite  form  of  published  literature  in  almost  all  literary 
nations.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  convenient  form. 
The  extraordinary  convenience  of  it  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  was,  properly  speaking,  so  altogether  "unliterary,"  that, 
in  fact,  it  did  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  "form"  at  all. 
One  needed  but  to  label  an  address  on  any  piece  of  tittle- 
tattle,  and  lo !  one  had  achieved  what  else  could  have  been 
accomplished  only  by  a  conscientious  adherence  to  the  strict 
rules  of  artistic  form.  Neither  as  to  expression  nor  contents 
does  the  epistle  make  any  higher  pretensions.  The  writer 
could,  in  the  matter  of  style,  write  as  he  pleased,  and  the 
address  on  the  letter  became  a  protective  mark  for  thoughts 
that  would  have  been  too  silly  for  a  poem,  and  too  paltry 
for  an  essay.  The  epistle,  if  we  disregard  the  affixed 
address,  need  be  no  more  than,  say  a  feuilleton  or  a  causerie. 
The  zenith  of  epistolography  may  always  be  looked  upon  as 
assuredly  indicating  the  decline  of  literature ;  literature  be- 
comes decadent — Alexandrian,  so  to  speak — and  although 
epistles  may  have  been  composed  and  published  by  great 
creative  spirits,  still  the  derivative  character  of  the  move- 
ment cannot  be  questioned :  even  the  great  will  want  to 
gossip,  to  lounge,  to  take  it  easy  for  once.  Their  epistles 
may  be  good,  but  the  epistle  in  general,  as  a  literary  pheno- 
menon, is  light  ware  indeed. 

6.  Of  collections  of  letters,  bearing  the  name  of  well- 
known   poets  and  philosophers,  we  have,  indeed,  a  great 

1  Briefe,  das  Studium  der  Theologie  betreffend,  Third  Part,  Frankfurt 
and  Leipzig,  1790,  Preface  to  the  first  edition,  pp.  i.-iii. 
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profusion.  Many  of  them  are  not  "genuine";  they  were 
composed  and  given  to  the  world  by  others  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  great  name.1  A  timid  ignorance,  having  no 
true  notion  of  literary  usages,  inconsiderately  stigmatises 
one  and  all  of  these  with  the  ethical  term  forgery  ;  it  fondly 
imagines  that  everything  in  the  world  can  be  brought  be- 
tween the  two  poles  moral  and  immoral,  and  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  endless  being  and  becoming  of  things  is 
generally  realised  according  to  non-ethical  laws,  and  needs 
to  be  judged  as  an  ethical  adiaphoron.  He  who  tremulously 
supposes  that  questions  of  genuineness  in  the  history  of 
literature  are,  as  such,  problems  of  the  struggle  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  ought  also  to  have  the  brutal  courage 
to  describe  all  literature  as  forgery.  The  literary  man,jas_ 
compared  with  the  non-literary,.. is.  always  a  person  under 
constraint;  he  does  not  draw  from  the  sphere  of  prosaic 
circumstance    about    him,   but   places   himself    under    the 


dominion  of  the  ideal,  about  which  no  one  knows  better  than 
himself  that  it  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  real.  The 
literary  man,  with  every  stroke  of  his  pen,  removes  himself 
farther  from  trivial  actuality,  just  because  he  wishes  to  alter 
it,  to  ennoble  or  annihilate  it,  just  because  he  can  never 
acknowledge  it  as  it  is.  As  a  man  he  feels  indeed  that  he 
is  sold  under  the  domain  of  the  wretched  "  object ".  He 
knows  that  when  he  writes  upon  the  laws  of  the  cosmos, 
he  is  naught  but  a  foolish  boy  gathering  shells  by  the 
shore  of  the  ocean ;  he  enriches  the  literature  of  his  nation 

1  The  origin  of  spurious  collections  of  letters  among  the  Greeks  is 
traced  back  to  "the  exercises  in  style  of  the  Athenian  schools  of  rhetoric  in 
the  earlier  and  earliest  Hellenistic  period,"  Susemihl,  ii.,  pp.  448,  579.  If 
some  callow  rhetorician  succeeded  in  performing  an  exercise  of  this  kind 
specially  well,  he  might  feel  tempted  to  publish  it.  But  it  is  not  impossible 
that  actual  forgeries  were  committed  for  purposes  of  gain  by  trading  with  the 
great  libraries,  cf.  Susemihl,  ii.,  pp.  449  f. ;  Bentley,  p.  9  f.,  in  Eibbeck's 
German  edition,  p.  81  ff . ;  A.  M.  Zumetikos,  De  Alexandri  Olympiadisque 
epistularum  fontibus  et  reliquiis,  Berlin,  1894,  p.  1. — As  late  as  1551,  Joachim 
Camerarius  ventured  on  the  harmless  jest  of  fabricating,  "  ad  institutionem 
puerilem"  a  correspondence  in  Greek  between  Paul  and  the  Presbytery  of 
Ephesus  (Th.  Zahn,  Oeschichte  des  Neutestamentlichen  Kanons,  ii.,  2, 
"Erlangen  and  Leipzig,  1892,  p.  365). 
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by  a  Faust,  meanwhile  sighing  for  a  revelation;  or  he  is 
driven  about  by  the  thought  that  something  must  be  done 
for  his  unbelief — yet  he  writes  Discourses  upon  Keligion. 
And  thus  he  realises  that  he  is  entangled  in  the  contradic- 
tion between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,1  while  the  small 
prosperous  folks,  whose  sleepy  souls  reck  not  of  his  pain, 
are  lulled  by  him  into  the  delightful  dream  that  we  only 
need  to  build  altars  to  truth,  beauty,  and  eternity  in  order 
to  possess  these  things ;  when  they  have  awaked,  they  can 
but  reproach  him  for  having  deceived  them.  They  discover 
that  he  is  one  of  themselves ;  they  whisper  to  each  other 
that  the  sage,  the  poet,  the  prophet,  is  but  a  man  after  all 
— wiser,  it  may  be,  but  not  more  clever,  or  better,  than 
others.  He  who  might  have  been  their  guide — not  in- 
deed to  his  own  poor  hovel  but  to  the  city  upon  the  hill, 
not  built  by  human  hands — is  compensated  with  some 
polite-sounding  phrase.  The  foolish  ingrates !  Literature 
presents  us  with  the  unreal,  just  because  it  subserves  the 
truth;  the  literary  man  abandons  himself,  just  because  he 
strives  for  the  ends  of  humanity ;  he  is  unnatural,  just  be- 
cause he  would  give  to  others  something  better  than  him- 
self. What  holds  good  of  literature  in  general  must  also 
be  taken  into  account  in  regard  to  each  of  its  characteristic 
phenomena.  Just  as  little  as  Plato's  Socrates  and  Schiller's 
Wallenstein  are  "forgeries,"  so  little  dare  we  so  name  the 
whole  "pseudonymous"2  literature.  We  may  grant  at 
once,  indeed,  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  writings  which  go 
under  false  names  were  intentionally  forged  by  the  writers 

1  Cf.  the  confession  made  by  U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff ,  Aristoteles 
und  Athen,  i.,  Berlin,  1893,  Preface,  p.  vi. :  "  The  task  of  authorship  demands 
an  end  attained — in  irreconcilable  antithesis  to  the  investigations  of  science. 
The  Phaedrus  has  taught  us  that  the  book  in  general  is  a  pitiful  thing  as 
compared  with  living  investigation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  are  wiser  in 
our  class-rooms  than  in  our  books.  But  Plato,  too,  wrote  books ;  he  spoke 
forth  freely  each  time  what  he  knew  as  well  as  he  knew  it,  assured  that  he 
would  contradict  himself,  and  hopeful  that  he  would  correct  himself,  next 
time  he  wrote." 

2  The  term  pseudonymous  of  itself  certainly  implies  blame,  but  it  has 
become  so  much  worn  in  the  using,  that  it  is  also  applied  in  quite  an  in- 
nocent sense. 
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of  them ;  pseudonyrnity  in  political  or  ecclesiastical  works 
is  in  every  case  suspicious,  for  no  one  knows  better  how  to 
use  sacred  and  sanctifying  ends  than  does  the  undisciplined 
instinct   of  monarchs   and   hierarchy  and   the  followers  of 
them.     But  there  is  also  a  pseudonymity  which  is  innocent, 
sincere,  and  honest,1  and  if  a  literary  product  permits  of  any 
inferences  being  drawn  from  it  respecting  the  character  of 
the  writer,  then,  in  such  a  case  of  pseudonymity,  one  may 
not  think  of  malice  or  cowardice,  but  rather  of  modesty  and 
natural  timidity.     Between  the  genuine 2  and  the  pseudony- 
mous epistle  there  does  not  exist  the  same   profound   and 
essential  difference  as  between  the  epistle  and  the  letter,  ^s^ 
The  epistle  is  never  genuine  in  the  sense  in  which  the  letter  ^  &*  «a 
isT~it  never  can  be  so,  because  it  can  adopt  the  form  of  the  kw  wW»\£ 
letter  only  by   surrendering    the   essence.      An   epistle   of    ,J ' .  ^  )4_ 
Herder,  however  like  a  letter  itmay  look,  is  yet  not  q.  Ipl.tpr      ^  ^^ 
oPHerder :    11  was  not  ±ierder  the  man,  but  Herder  the  ^~v  S 
theological  thinker  and  author,  that  wrote  it :  it  is  genuine  n^+*~>^ 
in  an  ungenuine  sense — like  an  apple-tree  which,  flourishing  h»)-*i+~m 
in   September,  certainly   has   genuine   apple  blossoms,  but  J^  ^ 
which  must  surely  be  altogether  ashamed  of  such  in  the 
presence  of  its  own  ripening  fruits.      Literary  "  genuine- 
ness" is  not  to  be  confounded  with  genuine  naturalness. 
Questions  of  genuineness  in  literature  may  cause  us  to  rack 
our  brains :  but  what  is  humanly  genuine  is  never  a  problem 

1  Cf.  on  this  point  specially  Julicher,  Eirileitung  in  das  N.  T.,  p.  32  ff. 

2  The  discussion  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph  is  one 
which  may,  indeed,  be  translated,  but  can  hardly  be  transferred,  into  English. 
It  turns  partly  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  German  word  echt,  and  partly  on 
a  distinction  corresponding  to  that  which  English  critics  have  tried  to 
establish  between  the  words  "  genuine  "  and  "  authentic  " — a  long-vexed 
question  which  now  practice  rather  than  theory  is  beginning  to  settle.  Echt 
means  authentic,  as  applied,  for  instance,  to  a  book  written  by  the  author 
whose  name  it  bears  ;  it  also  means  genuine  both  as  applied  to  a  true  record 
of  experience,  whether  facts  or  feelings,  and  as  implying  the  truth  (that  is 
the  naturalness,  spontaneity  or  reality)  of  the  experience  itself.  The  trans- 
lator felt  that,  in  justice  to  the  author,  he  must  render  echt  throughout 
the  passage  in  question  by  a  single  word,  and  has  therefore  chosen  genuine, 
as  representing,  more  adequately  than  any  other,  the  somewhat  wide  con- 
notation of  the  German  adjective. — Tr. 
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to  the  genuine  man.  From  the  epistle  that  was  genuine  in 
a  mere  literary  sense  there  was  but  a  step  to  the  fictitious 
epistle ;  while  the  genuine  letter  could  at  best  be  mimicked, 
the  genuine  epistle  was  bound  to  be  imitated,  and,  indeed, 
invited  to  imitation.  The  collections  of  genuine  letters 
indirectly  occasioned  the  writing  of  epistles :  the  collections 
of  genuine  epistles  were  immediately  followed  by  the  litera- 
ture of  the  fictitious  epistle. 


7.  In    the    foregoing   remarks   on    questions    of   prin- 
ciple, the   author  has  in   general   tacitly  presupposed   the 
literary  conditions  into  which  we  are  carried  by  the  Graeco- 
Eoman  civilisation,  and  by  the  modern,  of   which  that  is 
the  basis.1     These  inquiries  seem  to  him  to  demand  that  we 
should  not  summarily  include  all  that  has  been  handed  down 
to   us   bearing  the   wide,  indefinite   name   of    letter,   under 
the    equally    indefinite    term    Literature    of    letters    (Brief- 
litteratur),   but   that   each   separate   fragment   of   these  in- 
*     teresting  but  neglected  compositions  be  set  in  its  proper 
l/place  in  the  line  of  development,  which  is  as  follows— real 
|U  ^r  letter,  letter  that  has  subsequently  become  literature,  epistle,  ficti- 

J\  V  tious  epistle.     Should   it  be  demanded   that   the  author  fill 

s^  up  the  various  stages  of  this  development  with  historical 
references,  he  would  be  at  a  loss.  It  has  been  already  in- 
dicated that  the  first  member  of  the  series,  viz.,  the  letter,- 
belongs  to  pre-literary  times:  it  is  not  only  impossible  to 
give  an  example  of  thisTout  also  unreasonable  to  demand 
one.  "With  more  plausibility  one  might  expect  that  some- 
thing certain  ought  to  be  procured  in  connection  with  the 
other  stages,  which  belong  in  a  manner  to  literary  times, 

1  The  history  of  the  literature  of  "  letters  "  among  the  Italian  Humanists 
is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  method,  specially  instructive.  Stahr,  Aristotelia, 
ii.,  p.  187  f.,  has  already  drawn  attention  to  it.  The  best  information  on 
the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  G.  Voigt's  Die  Wiederbelebung  des  classischen 
Alterthums  oder  das  erste  Jahrhundert  des  Eumanismus,  ii.3,  Berlin,  1893, 
pp.  417-436. 
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and,  as  such,  can  be  historically  checked.  But  even  if  the 
broad  field  of  ancient  "letters"  were  more  extensively 
cultivated  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  still  we  could 
establish  at  best  no  more  than  the  first  known  instance  of 
a  subsequent  collection  of  real  letters,  of  an  epistle  or  of  a 
fictitious  epistle,  but  would  not  reach  the  beginnings  of  the 
literary  movement  itself.  The  line  in  question  can  only  be 
drawn  on  the  ground  of  general  considerations,  nor  does  the 
author  see  how  else  it  could  be  drawn.  No  one  will  ques- 
tion that  the  real  letter  was  the  first,  the  fictitious  epistle 
the  last,  link  in  the  development ;  as  little  will  any  one 
doubt  that  the  epistle  must  have  been  one  of  the  intervening 
links  between  the  two.1  The  only  uncertainty  is  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  epistle  itself;  it,  of  course,  presupposes  the 
real  letter,  being  an  imitation  of  it ;  but  that  it  presupposes 
as  well  the  collection  of  real  letters,  as  we  think  pro- 
bable in  regard  to  Greek  literature,  cannot  be  established 
with  certainty  for  the  history  of  literature  in  general.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  epistle,  as  a  form  of  literature,  is  found 
among  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  author 
does  not  know  how  it  originated  there.  The  Archduke 
Rainer's  collection  of  Papyri  at  Vienna  contains  a  poetical 
description  of  the  town  of  Pi-Ramses,  dating  from  the  12th 
century  B.C.,  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and 
is  in  part  identical  with  Papyrus  Anastasi  III.  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  MS.  "  shows  that  in  such  letters  we  have, 
not  private  correspondence,  but  literary  compositions, 
which  must  have  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation  in  ancient 
Egypt ;  it  thus  affords  us  valuable  materials  towards  the 
characterisation  of  the  literature  of  ancient  Egypt  ".2     If, 

1  Von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Antigonos  von  Karystos,  p.  151 :  "  I 
cannot  imagine  that  fictitious  correspondence,  as  a  species  of  literature,  was 
anterior  in  time  to  genuine  ". 

2  J.  Karabacek,  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Sammlung  der  Papyrus  Erzherzog 
Eainer,  i.,  Vienna,  1887,  p.  51 ;  cf.  J.  Krall,  Guide-book  of  the  Exhibition 
[of  the  Pap.  Erzh.  Rainer],  Vienna,  1894,  p.  32. — The  author  doubts  whether 
the  term  literature  should  really  be  applied  to  the  letters  in  cuneiform 
character  which  were  published  by  Fried.  Delitzsch  (Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie, 
1893  and  1894)  under  the  title  of  "  Babylonisch-Assyrische  Biietlittertaur  ". 

2 
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therefore,  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  epistle  first  originated 
among  the  Greeks,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  above  facts,  we 
may  assume  that  it  might  arise  quite  independently  under 
the  special  conditions  of  Greek  Literature,  and  that,  in  fact, 
it  did  so  arise. 

8.  Now  whatever  theory  one  may  have  about  the  origin 
of  the  epistle  among  the  Greeks,  that  question  is  of  no 
great  importance  for  the  problem  of  the  historian  of  literary 
phenomena  in  general,  viz.,  the  analysis  into  their  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  writings  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  as  a  whole  under  the  ambiguous  name  of  '*  letters  ". 
What  is  important  in  this  respect  are  the  various  categories 
to  which  those  constituent  parts  must  be  assigned  in  order 
that  they  may  be  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other. 
We  may,  therefore,  ignore  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
these  categories — like  all  questions  about  the  origin  of  such 
products  of  the  mind,  it  is  to  a  large  extent  incapable  of  any 
final  solution ;  let  it  suffice  that  all  these  categories  are 
represented  among  the  "letters  "  that  have  been  transmitted 
from  the  past.  The  usage  of  scientific  language  is,  indeed, 
not  so  uniform  as  to  render  a  definition  of  terms  super- 
fluous. The  following  preliminary  remarks  may  therefore 
be  made;  they  may  serve  at  the  same  time  to  justify  the 
terms  hitherto  used  in  this  book. 

Above  all,  it  is  misleading  merely  to  talk  of  letters, 
without  having  defined  the  term  more  particularly.  The 
perception  of  this  fact  has  influenced  many  to  speak  of  the 
private  letter  in  contradistinction  to  the  literary  letter,  and 
this  distinction  may  express  the  actual  observed  fact  that 
the  true  letter  is  something  private,  a  personal  and  con- 
fidential matter.  But  the  expression  is  none  the  less  in- 
adequate, for  it  may  mislead.  Thus  B.  Weiss,1  for  instance, 
uses  it  as  the  antithesis  of  the  pastoral  letter  (Gemeindebrief) ; 
a  terminology  which  does  not  issue  from  the  essence  of 
the  letter,  but  from  the  fact  of  a  possible  distinction  among 
those  to  whom  it  may  be  addressed.  We  might  in  the  same 
way  distinguish  between  the  private  letter  and  the  family 

1  Meyer,  xiv.6  (1888),  p.  187. 
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letter,  i.e.,  the  letter  which  a  son,  for  instance,  might  send 
from  abroad  to  those  at  home.  But  it  is  plain  that,  in  the 
circumstances,  such  a  distinction  would  be  meaningless,  for 
that  letter  also  is  a  private  one.  Or,  take  the  case  of  a 
clergyman,  acting  as  army  chaplain  in  the  enemy's  country, 
who  writes  a  letter x  to  his  distant  congregation  at  home ; 
such  would  be  a  congregational  letter — perhaps  it  is  even  read 
in  church  by  the  locum  tenens ;  but  it  would  manifestly  not 
differ  in  the  slightest  from  a  private  letter,  provided,  that  is, 
that  the  writer's  heart  was  in  the  right  place.  The  more  pri- 
vate, the  more  personal,  the  more  special  it  is,  all  the  better 
a  congregational  letter  will  it  be ;  a  right  sort  of  congrega- 
tion would  not  welcome  paragraphs  of  pastoral  theology — 
they  get  such  things  from  the  locum  tenens,  for  he  is  not 
long  from  college.  The  mere  fact  that  the  receivers  of  a  -k 
letter  are  a  plurality,  doesnot  constitute  a  public  in  the 
literary  sense,  and,  again/  an  epistle  directed  to  a  single 
private  individual  is  not  6n  that  account  a  private  letter 
— it  is  literature.  It  is  absurd,  then,  to  define  the  specific 
character  of  a  piece~~of  writing~which  looks  like  a  letter 
merely  according  to  whether  the  writer  addresses  the  re- 
ceiversi  in  the  second  person  singular  or  plural;2  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  cannot  be  anything  merely  formal  (formal, 
moreover,  in  a  superficial  sense  of  that  word),  but  can  only  be 
the  inner  special  purpose  of  the  writer.  It  is  thus  advisable, 
if  we  are  to  speak  scientifically,  to  avoid  the  use  of  such 
merely  external  categories  as  congregational  letter,  and  also  to 
substitute  for  private  letter  a  more  accurate  expression.  As 
such  we  are  at  once  confronted  by  the  simple  designation 
letter,  but  this  homely  term,  in  consideration  of  the  in- 
definiteness  which  it  has  acquired  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
will  hardly  suffice  by  itself ;  we  must  find  an  adjunct  for  it. 

1  Cf.  for  instance  the  letter  of  K.  Ninck  to  his  congregation  at  Friicht, 
of  the  1st  September,  1870 — from  Corny ;  partly  printed  in  F.  Cuntz's  Karl 
Wilh.  Theodor  Ninck.    Ein  Lebensbild.     2nd  edn.,  Herborn,  1891,  p.  94  ff. 

2  This  difference  does  not,  of  course,  hold  in  modern  English ;  we  can 
hardly  imagine  a  letter-writer  employing  the  singular  forms  thou,  thee.  But 
the  distinction  does  not  necessarily  hold  in  German  either. — Tr. 
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The  term  true  letter  is  therefore  used  here,  after  the  example 
of  writers l  who  are  well  able  to  teach  us  what  a  letter  is. 
y  When  a  true  letter  beconoes-Jiterature  by  means  of  _its 
publication,  we  manifestly  obtain  no  new  species  thereby. 
To  the  historian  of  literature,  it  still  remains  what  it  was 
to  the  original  receiver  of  it — a  true  letter :  even  when_giyen 
to  the  public,  it  makes  a  continual  protest  against  its  being 
deemed  a  thing  of  publicity.  We  must  so  far  favour  it  as 
to  respect  its  protest ;  were  we  to  separate  it  in  any  way 
from  other  true  letters  which  were  fortunate  enough  never 
to  have  their  obscurity  disturbed,  we  should  but  add  to  the 
injustice  already  done  to  it  by  its  being  published. 

A  new  species  is  reached  only  when  we  come  to  the 
letter  published  professedly  as  literature,  which  as  such  is 
altogether  different  from  the  first  class.  Here  also  we  meet 
with  various  designations  in  scientific  language.  But  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  terminology  is  not  nearly  so  im- 
portant in  regard  to  this  class  as  in  regard  to  the  true 
i  ^jl'  letter.  One  may  call  it  literary  letter?  or,  as  has  been  done 
above  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  epistle — no  importance  need 
be  attached  to  the  designation,  provided  the  thing  itself  be 
clear.  The  subdivisions,  again,  which  may  be  inferred  from 
the  conditions  of  origin  of  the  epistle,  are  of  course  unessen- 
tial; they  are  not  the  logical  divisions  of  the  concept  epistle,  but 
simply  classifications  of  extant  epistles  according  to  their 
historical  character,  i.e.,  we  distinguish  between  authentic 
and  unauthentic  epistles,  and  again,  in  regard  to  the  latter, 

1  E.  Reuss,  Die  Geschichte  der  h.  Schriften  N.  21.6  §  74,  p.  70,  uses  the 
expression  true  letters,  addressed  to  definite  and  particular  readers.  Von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Aristoteles  und  Athen,  ii.,  p.  393;  cf.  p.  394:  real 
letters;  ibid.,  p.  392,  letters,  iiritrroXai  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  The  same 
author  in  Ein  Weihgeschenk  des  Eratosthenes,  in  Nachrichten  der  Kgl.  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen,  1894,  p.  5 :  true  private  letter. — Birt 
also  uses — besides  the  designations  private  writing  (Buchwesen,  pp.  2,  20,  61, 
277,  443)  and  incidental  letter  (pp.  61,  325) — the  expression  true  correspondence 
(wirkliche  Correspondenzen,  p.  326).  Similarly  A.  Westermann,  De  epi- 
stolarum  scriptoribus  graecis  8  progrr.,  i.,  Leipzig,  1851,  p.  13,  calls  them 
"veras  epistolas,  h.  e.  tales,  quae  ab  auctoribus  ad  ipsos,  quibus  inscribuntur, 
homines  revera  datae  sunt". 

2  Von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi,  Ein  Weihgeschenk  des  Eratosthenes,  p.  3. 
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between  innocent  fabrications  and  forgeries  with  a  "  ten- 
dency ". 

Furnished  with  these  definitions,  we  approach  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  written  material  which  has  been  be- 
queathed to  us  by  Graeco-Eoman  antiquity  under  the 
ambiguous  term  iTrtaroXai,  epistulae.  The  sheets  which  we 
have  inherited  from  the  bountiful  past,  and  which  have  been 
brought  into  confusion  by  legacy-hunters  and  legal  advisers, 
so  to  speak,  perhaps  even  by  the  palsied  but  venerable  hand 
of  their  aged  proprietrix  herself,  must  first  of  all  be  duly 
arranged  before  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  their 
possession.  In  point  of  fact,  the  work  of  arrangement  is 
by  no  means  so  far  advanced  as  the  value  of  the  inheritance 
deserves  to  have  it.1  But  what  has  already  been  done 
affords,  even  to  the  outsider,  at  least  the  superficial  impres- 
sion that  we  possess  characteristic  representatives,  from 
ancient  times,  of  all  the  categories  of  hrurrokai  which  have 
been  established  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

in. 

9.  We  can  be  said  to  possess  true  letters  from  ancient 
times — in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  possess — only  when  we 
have  the  originals.  And,  in  fact,  the  Papyrus  discoveries 
of  the  last  decade  have  placed  us  in  the  favourable  position 
of  being  able  to  think  of  as  our  very  own  an  enormous 
number  of  true  letters  in  the  original,  extending  from  the 
Ptolemaic  period  till  far  on  in  mediaeval  times.  The  author 
is  forced  to  confess  that,  previous  to  his  acquaintance  with 
ancient  Papyrus  letters  (such  as  it  was — only  in  facsimiles), 
he  had  never  rightly  known,  or,  at  least,  never  rightly 
realised  within  his  own  mind,  what  a  letter  was.  Com- 
paring a  Papyrus  letter  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  with  a 
fragment  from  a  tragedy,  written  also  on  Papyrus,  and  of 

1  Among  philologists  one  hears  often  enough  the  complaint  about 
the  neglect  of  the  study  of  ancient  "  letters ".  The  classical  preparatory 
labour  of  Bentley  has  waited  long  in  vain  for  the  successor  of  which  both  it 
and  its  subject  were  worthy.  It  is  only  recently  that  there  appears  to  have 
sprung  up  a  more  general  interest  in  the  matter. 
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about  the  same  age,  no  one  perceives  any  external  dif- 
ference ;  the  same  written  characters,  the  same  writing 
material,  the  same  place  of  discovery.  And  yet  the  two 
are  as  different  in  their  essential  character  as  are  reality 
and  art :  the  one,  a  leaf  with  writing  on  it,  which  has  served 
some  perfectly  definite  and  never-to-be-repeated  purpose  in 
human  intercourse ;  the  other,  the  derelict  leaf  of  a  booh,  a 
fragment  of  literature. 

These  letters  will  of  themselves  reveal  what  they  are, 
better  than  the  author  could,  and  in  evidence  of  this,  there 
follows  a  brief  selection  of  letters  from  the  Egyptian  town  of 
Oxyrhynchus,  the  English  translation  of  which  (from  Greek) 
all  but  verbally  corresponds  to  that  given  by  Messrs.  Gren- 
fell  and  Hunt  in  their  edition  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri.1 
The  author  has  selected  such  letters  as  date  from  the  century 
in  which  our  Saviour  walked  about  in  the  Holy  Land,  in 
which  Paul  wrote  his  letters,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  New 
Testament  collection  were  made.2 

I. 

Letter  from  Chaireas  to  Tyrannos,3    A.D.  25-26. 

"  Chaireas  to  his  dearest  Tyrannos,  many  greetings. 
Write  out  immediately  the  list  of  arrears  both  of  corn 
and  money  for  the  twelfth  year  of  Tiberius  Caesar 
Augustus,  as  Severus  has  given  me  instructions  for  demand- 
ing their  payment.  I  have  already  written  to  you  to  be  firm 
and  demand  payment  until  I  come  in  peace.  Do  not  there- 
fore neglect  this,  but  prepare  the  statements  of  corn  and 
money  from  the  .  .  .  year  to  the  eleventh  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  demands.     Good-bye." 

Address  :  "  To  Tyrannos,  dioiketes  ". 

1  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  edited  ...  by  Bernard  P.  Grenfell  and 
Arthur  S.  Hunt,  Part  I.,  London,  1898 ;  Part  II.,  London,  1899.  For  those 
who  feel  themselves  more  specially  interested  in  the  subject,  a  comparison 
with  the  original  Greek  texts  will,  of  course,  be  necessary. 

2  The  German  edition  of  this  work  contains  a  Greek  transcription,  with 
annotations,  of  ten  Papyrus  letters  (distinct  from  those  given  here)  from 
Egypt,  of  dates  varying  from  255  B.C.  to  the  2nd-3rd  centuries  a.d. 

3  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  No.  291,  ii.,  p.  291.  Chaireas  was  strategus 
of  the  Oxyrhynchite  nome.     Tyrannos  was  Stot/c7jr^s. 
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II. 

Letter  of  Recommendation  from  Theon  to  Tyrannos.1 
About  A.D.  25. 

"Theon  to  his  esteemed  Tyrannos,  many  greetings. 
Herakleides,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  is  my  brother.  I 
therefore  entreat  you  with  all  my  power  to  treat  him  as 
your  protege.  I  have  also  written  to  your  brother  Hermias, 
asking  him  to  communicate  with  you  about  him.  You  will 
confer  upon  me  a  very  great  favour  if  Herakleides  gains  your 
notice.  Before  all  else  you  have  my  good  wishes  for  un- 
broken health  and  prosperity.      Good-bye." 

Address :  "To  Tyrannos,  dioiketes  ". 

ILL 
Letter  from  Dionysios  to  his  Sister  Didyme.2    A.D.  27. 

"  Dionysios  to  his  sister  Didyme,  many  greetings,  and 
good  wishes  for  continued  health.  You  have  sent  me  no 
word  about  the  clothes  either  by  letter  or  by  message,  and 
they  are  still  waiting  until  you  send  me  word.  Provide  the 
bearer  of  this  letter,  Theonas,  with  any  assistance  that  he 
wishes  for.  .  .  .  Take  care  of  yourself  and  all  your  house- 
hold. Good-bye.  The  14th  year  of  Tiberius  Caesar  Augus- 
tus, Athyr  18." 

Address  :  "  Deliver  from  Dionysios  to  his  sister  Didyme  ". 

IV. 

Letter  from  Thaeisus  to  her  mother  Syras.3    About  A.D.  35. 

"  Thaeisus  to  her  mother  Syras.  I  must  tell  you 
that  Seleukos  came  here  and  has  fled.  Don't  trouble  to 
explain  (?).  Let  Lucia  wait  until  the  year.  Let  me  know 
the  day.  Salute  Ammonas  my  brother  and  .  .  .  and  my 
sister  .  .  .  and  my  father  Theonas." 

V. 

Letter  from  Ammonios  to  his  father  Ammonios.4    A.D.  54. 

"  Ammonios  to  his  father  Ammonios,  greeting.  Kindly 
write  me  in  a  note  the  record  of  the  sheep,  how  many  more 

1  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  No.  292,  ii.,  p.  292. 

2  Ibid.,  No.  293,  ii.,  p.  293.  3  Ibid~,  No.  295,  ii.,  p.  296. 
4  Ibid.,  No.  297,  ii.,  p.  298. 
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you  have  by  the  lambing  beyond  those  included  in  the  first 
return.  .  .  .  Good-bye.  The  14th  year  of  Tiberius  Claudius 
Caesar  Augustus,  Epeiph  29." 

Address  :  "  To  my  father  Ammonios  ". 

VI. 
Letter  from  Indike  to  Thaeisus,1      Late  First  Century. 

"  Indike  to  Thaeisus,  greeting.  I  sent  you  the  bread- 
basket by  Taurinus  the  camel-man ;  please  send  me  an 
answer  that  you  have  received  it.  Salute  my  friend  Theon 
and  Nikobulos  and  Dioskoros  and  Theon  and  Hermokles, 
who  have  my  best  wishes.  Longinus  salutes  you.  Good- 
bye.    Month  Germanikos  2." 

Address  :  "To  Theon,2  son  of  Nikobulos,  elaiochristes 
at  the  Gymnasion". 

VII. 

Letter  of  Consolation  from  Eirene  to  Taonnophris  and 

Philon.3    Second  Century. 

"Eirene  to  Taonnophris  and  Philon,  good  cheer.  I 
was  as  much  grieved  and  shed  as  many  tears  over  Eumoiros 
as  I  shed  for  Didymas,  and  I  did  everything  that  was  fitting, 
and  so  did  my  whole  family,4  Epaphrodeitos  and  Thermuthion 
and  Philion  and  Apollonios  and  Plantas.  But  still  there  is 
nothing  one  can  do  in  the  face  of  such  trouble.  So  I  leave 
you  to  comfort  yourselves.     Good-bye.     Athyr  1." 

Address  :  "  To  Taonnophris  and  Philon". 

VIII. 

Letter  from  Korbolon  to  Herakleides.5    Second  Century. 

"Korbolon  to  Herakleides,  greeting.  I  send  you  the 
key  by  Horion,  and  the  piece  of  the  lock  by  Onnophris,  the 
camel-driver  of  Apollonios.  I  enclosed  in  the  former  packet 
a  pattern  of  white-violet  colour.  I  beg  you  to  be  good 
enough  to  match  it,  and  buy  me  two  drachmas'  weight,  and 
send  it  to  me  at  once  by  any  messenger  you  can  find,  for 

1  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  No.  300,  ii.,  p.  301. 

2  Theon  is  probably  the  husband  of  Thaeisus. 

3  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  No.  115,  i.,  p.  181. 

4  irdvres  ol  ifxoi.     Grenfell  and  Hunt :  all  my  friends. 
B  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  No.  113,  i.,  p.  178  f. 
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the  tunic  is  to  be  woven  immediately.  I  received  everything 
you  told  me  to  expect  by  Onnophris  safely.  I  send  you  by 
the  same  Onnophris  six  quarts  of  good  apples.  I  thank  all 
the  gods  to  think  that  I  came  upon  Plution  in  the  Oxy- 
rhynchite  nome.  Do  not  think  that  I  took  no  trouble  about 
the  key.  The  reason  is  that  the  smith  is  a  long  way  from 
us.  I  wonder  that  you  did  not  see  your  way  to  let  me  have 
what  I  asked  you  to  send  by  Korbolon,  especially  when  I 
wanted  it  for  a  festival.  I  beg  you  to  buy  me  a  silver  seal, 
and  to  send  it  me  with  all  speed.  Take  care  that  Onnophris 
buys  me  what  Eirene's  mother  told  him.  I  told  him  that 
Syntrophos  said  that  nothing  more  should  be  given  to 
Amarantos  on  my  account.  Let  me  know  what  you  have 
given  him  that  I  may  settle  accounts  with  him.  Otherwise 
I  and  my  son  will  come  for  this  purpose.  [On  the  verso]  I 
had  the  large  cheeses  from  Korbolon.  I  did  not,  however, 
want  large  ones,  but  small.  Let  me  know  of  anything  that 
you  want,  and  I  will  gladly  do  it.  Farewell.  Payni  1st. 
(P.S.)  Send  me  an  obol's  worth  of  cake  for  my  nephew." 
Address  :  "  To  Herakleides,  son  of  Ammonias." 

10.  But  we  must  not  think  that  the  heritage  of  true 
letters  which  we  have  received  from  the  past  is  wholly  com- 
prised in  the  Papyrus  letters  which  have  been  thus  finely 
preserved  as  autographs.  In  books  and  booklets  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  as  consisting  of  iirurrokai,  and  in 
others  as  well,  there  is  contained  a  goodly  number  of  true 
letters,  for  the  preservation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
circumstance  that  some  one,  at  some  time  subsequent  to 
their  being  written,  treated  them  as  literature.  Just  as  at 
some  future  time  posterity  will  be  grateful  to  our  learned 
men  of  to-day  for  their  having  published  the  Papyrus  letters, 
i.e.,  treated  them  as  literature,  so  we  ourselves  have  every 
cause  for  gratitude  to  those  individuals,  for  the  most  part 
unknown,  who  long  ago  committed  the  indiscretion  of 
making  books  out  of  letters.  The  great  men  whose  letters, 
fortunately  for  us,  were  overtaken  by  this  fate,  were  not  on 
that  account  epistolographers ;  they  were  letter- writers — 
like  the  strange  saints  of  the  Serapeum  and  the  obscure 
men  and  women  of  the  Fayyum.  No  doubt,  by  reason  of 
their  letters  having  been  preserved  as  literature,  they  have 
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often  been  considered  as  epistolographers,  and  the  misunder- 
standing may  have  been  abetted  by  the  vulgar  notion  that 
those  celebrated  men  had  the  consciousness  of  their  cele- 
brity even  when  they  laughed  and  yawned,  and  that  they 
could  not  speak  or  write  a  single  word  without  imagining 
that  amazed  mankind  was  standing  by  to  hear  and  read.  We 
have  not  as  yet,  in  every  case,  identified  those  whom  we 
have  to  thank  for  real  letters.  But  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  if  we  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  likely  instances. 
The  letters  of  Aristotle  (f  322  B.C.)  were  published  at  a 
very  early  period :  their  publication  gave  the  lie,  in  a  very 
effective  manner,  to  a  fictitious  collection  which  came  out 
shortly  after  his  death.1  These  letters  were  "  true  letters, 
occasioned  by  the  requirements  of  private  correspondence, 
not  products  of  art,  i.e.,  treatises  in  the  form  of  letters  ".2 
This  collection  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  first  instance 
of  private  letters  being  subsequently  published.3  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  mention  them  here,  though,  indeed,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  anything  really  authentic  has  been  pre- 
served among  the  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us ; 4 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  were  certainly  products 
of  the  fictitious  literary  composition  of  the  Alexandrian 
period.5 — The  case  stands  more  favourably  with  regard  to 
the  nine  letters  transmitted  to  us  under  the  name  of  Isocrates 
(f  338  B.C.).6  The  most  recent  editor7  of  them  comes  to 
the  following  conclusions.  The  first  letter,  to  Dionysios,  is 
authentic.  The  two  letters  of  introduction,  Nos.  7  and  8,  to- 
Timotheos  of  Heracleia  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene 
respectively,  bear  the  same  mark  of  authenticity :  "so  much 

1  Von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Antigonos  von  Earystos,  p.  151. 

2  Stahr,  Aristoteliq,  i.,  p.  195. 

3  Von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Antigonos  von  Karystos,  p.  151 ;  Suse- 
mihl,  ii.,  580. 

4  Hercher,  pp.  172-174.  6  Susemihl,  ii.,  580  f . 
6Hercher,  pp.  319-336. 

7  Von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Aristoteles  und  Athen,  ii.,  pp.  391-399. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  most  recent  critics  of  Paul's  Letters  had 
not  those  few  pages  before  them.  They  might  then  have  seen,  perhaps, 
both  what  a  letter  is,  and  what  method  is. 
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detail,  which,  wherever  we  can  test  it,  we  recognise  to  be 
historically  accurate,  and  which,  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
we  are  not  at  all  in  a  position  to  judge,  is  not  found  in 
forgeries,  unless  they  are  meant  to  serve  other  than  their 
ostensible  purposes.  There  can  be  no  talk  of  that  in  the 
case  before  us.  In  these  letters  some  forms  of  expression 
occur  more  than  once  (7,  11  =  8,  10),  but  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  that.  If  Isocrates  wrote  these  we  must 
credit  him  with  having  issued  many  such  compositions."1 
These  genuine  letters  of  Isocrates  are  of  interest  also  in 
regard  to  their  form,  asthey  show  "  that  .Isocrates.  applied 
his  rhetorical  style  also  to  his  letters.  .  .  .  Considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  style,  they  are  not  letters  at  all." 2  The 
author  considers  this  fact  to  be  very  instructive  in  regard  to 
method ;  it  confirms  the  thesis  expressed  above,  viz.,  that  in 
answering  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  true  letter, 
it  is  never  the  form  which  is  decisive,  but  ultimately  only 
the  intention  of  the  writer ;  there  ought  not  to  be,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are,  letters  which  read  like  pamphlets ; 
there  are  epistles,  again,  which  chatter  so  insinuatingly  that 
we  forget  that  their  daintiness  is  nothing  but  a  suspicious 
mask.  ~"  Nor  need  one  doubt,  again,  the  genuineness  of  the 
second  letter — to  King  Philip:  "its  contents  are  most  un- 
doubtedly personal".3  Letter  5,  to  Alexander,  is  likewise 
genuine,  "  truly  a  fine  piece  of  Isocratic  finesse:  it  is  genuine 
— just  because  it  is  more  profound  than  it  seems,  and  because 
it  covertly  refers  to  circumstances  notoriously  true  ".4  The 
evidence  for  and  against  the  genuineness  of  letter  6  is 
evenly  balanced.5  On  the  other  hand,  letters  3,  4  and  9  are 
not  genuine  ;  are  partly,  in  fact,  forgeries  with  a  purpose.6 
This  general  result  of  the  criticism  is  likewise  of  great  value 
in  regard  to  method  :  we  must  abandon  the  mechanical  idea 
of  a  collection  of  letters,  which  would  lead  us  to  inquire  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  collection  as  a  whole,  instead  of 
inquiring  as  to  the  genuineness  of  its  component  parts.  Un- 
discerning  tradition  may  quite  well  have  joined  together  one 

1  P.  391  f .  2  P.  392.  3  P.  397. 

4  P.  399.  6  P.  395.  ■  Pp.  393-397. 
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or  two  unauthentic  letters  with  a  dozen  of  genuine  ones ; 
and,  again,  a  whole  book  of  forged  "  letters  "  may  be,  so  to 
speak,  the  chaff  in  which  good  grains  of  wheat  may  hide 
themselves  from  the  eyes  of  the  servants :  when  the  son  of 
the  house  comes  to  the  threshing-floor,  he  will  discover  them, 
for  he  cannot  suffer  that  anything  be  lost. — The  letters  of 
the  much-misunderstood  Epicurus  (f  270  B.C.)  were  collected 
with  great  care  by  the  Epicureans,  and  joined  together  with 
those  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils,  Metrodorus,  Polyaenus, 
and  Hermarchus,  with  additions  from  among  the  letters 
which  these  had  received  from  other  friends,1  and  have  in 
part  come  down  to  us.  The  author  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  here 2  the  fragment  of  a  letter  of  the  philosopher  to 
his  child  (made  known  to  us  by  the  rolls  of  Herculaneum) , 
not,  indeed,  as  being  a  monument  of  his  philosophy,  but  be- 
cause it  is  part  of  a  letter  which  is  as  simple  and  affectionate, 
as  much  a  true  letter,  as  that  of  Luther  to  his  little  son 
Hans  : — 

.  .  .  [ajfaiyfieOa  eh  Ad/jbyfraKov  vyiaivovre?  eyeo  teal  IIvOo- 
tcXfjs  tca[l  "Ep^^ap^o?  teal  K[Trf\aLTriros,  teal  i/cel  teareiXrj^a/jLev 
vy[i]aivovras  Qefjuicrrav  tcai  tov$  \ol7tovs  [<£t]A,o[t>]?.  ev  Be 
7rote[t]?  teal  crv  e[l  v\yiaivei<s  teal  rj  fj[_d"]fifjL7j  [cr]ov  koX  rrdira 
teal  M.drpco\y]i  rrdvra  7re[C]dr)[c,  coarr\ep  teal  h\fM\irpoadev.  ev 
yap  laOi,  rj  alrta,  on  teal  eyco  teal  o[t]  XoittoI  irdvre^  ere  /neya 
cf)i\ovjJLev,  oti  tovtol?  ireWr]  iravra.  .  .  . 

Again  in  Latin  literature  we  find  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  real  letters.  "  Letters,  official 3  as  well  as  private, 
make  their  appearance  in  the  literature4  of  Eome  at  an 
early  period,  both  by  themselves  and  in  historical  works,5 

1  Susemihl,  i.,  p.  96  f. ;  H.  Usexier,  Epicurea,  Leipzig,  1887,  p.  liv.  ff. 

2  From  Usener's  edition,  p.  154. 

3  Of  course,  official  letters,  too,  are  primarily  "  true  letters,"  not  litera- 
ture, even  when  they  are  addressed  to  a  number  of  persons. — (This  note  and 
the  two  following  do  not  belong  to  the  quotation  from  Teuffel-Schwabe.) 

4  Hence  in  themselves  they  are  manifestly  not  literature. 

5  The  insertion  of  letters  in  historical  works  was  a  very  common  literary 
custom  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  It  is  to  be  classed  ajong  with  the 
insertion  of  public  papers  and  longer  or  shorter  speeches  in  a  historical  report. 
If  it  holds  good  that  such  speeches  are,  speaking  generally,  to  be  regarded  as 
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and,  soon  thereafter,  those  of  distinguished  men  in  collec- 
tions." 1  We  may  refer  to  a  single  example — certainly  a  very 
instructive  one.  Of  Cicero  (f  43  B.C.)  we  possess  four  collec- 
tions of  letters ;  in  all  864,  if  we  include  the  90  addressed 
to  him.  The  earliest  belongs  to  the  year  68,  the  latest  is 
of  the  date  28th  July,  43.2  "  Their  contents  are  both  per- 
sonal and  political,  and  they  form  an  inexhaustible  source 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  period,3  though  partly,  indeed,  of 
such  a  kind  that  the  publication  of  them  was  not  to  Cicero's 
advantage.  For  the  correspondence  of  such  a  man  as  Cicero, 
who  was  accustomed  to  think  so  quickly  and  feel  so  strongly, 
to  whom  it  was  a  necessity  that  he  should  express  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  as  they  came,  either  in  words  or  in  letters  to 
some  confidential  friend  like  Atticus,  often  affords  a  too 
searching,  frequently  even  an  illusory,4  glance  into  his  inmost 
soul.  Hence  the  accusers  of  Cicero  gathered  the  greatest 
part  of  their  material  from  these  letters." 5  The  letters  show 
a  noteworthy  variation  of  language  :  "  in  the  letters  to  Atti- 
cus or  other  well  known  friends  Cicero  abandons  restraint, 
while  those  to  less  intimate  persons  show  marks  of  care  and 
elaboration  ".6  The  history  of  the  gathering  together  of 
Cicero's  letters  is  of  great  importance  for  a  right  understand- 

the  compositions  of  the  historian,  yet,  in  regard  to  letters  and  public  papers, 
the  hypothesis  of  their  authenticity  should  not  be  always  summarily  rejected. 
In  regard  to  this  question,  important  as  it  also  is  for  the  criticism  of.  the 
biblical  writings,  see  especially  H.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  Uber  die  Reden  und 
Briefe  bei  Sallust,  Leipzig,  1888,  p.  1  ff.,  and  the  literature  given  in  Schurer,  i., 
p.  66,  note  14  [Eng.  Trans.  I.,  I.,  p.  90];  also  Teuffel-Schwabe,  i.,  p.  84, 
pos.  3,  and  Westermann,  i.  (1851),  p.  4. 

1  W.  S.  Teuffel's  Geschichte  der  r'dmischen  Literatur,  revised  by  L. 
Schwabe5,  i.,  Leipzig,  1890,  p.  83. 

2  Teuffel-Schwabe,  i.,  p.  356  ff. 

3  This  point  is  also  a  very  valuable  one  for  the  critic  of  the  biblical 
11  letters"  in  the  matter  of  method.  For  an  estimation  of  the  historical  im- 
portance of  Cicero's  letters,  the  author  refers,  further,  to  J.  Bernays,  Edward 
Gibbon's  Geschichtswerh  in  the  Gesammelte  Abhh.  von  J.  B.,  edited  by  H. 
Usener,  ii.,  Berlin,  1885,  p.  243,  and  E.  Ruete,  Die  Correspondenz  Ciceros  in 
den  Jahren  44  und  43,  Marburg,  1883,  p.  1. 

4  The  present  writer  would  question  this. 

5  Teuffel-Schwabe,  i.,  p.  356  f.  8  Ibid.,  i.,  p.  357. 
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ing  of  similar  literary  transactions.  "  Cicero  did  not  himself 
collect  the  letters  he  had  written,  still  less  publish  them,  but 
even  during  his  lifetime  his  intimate  friends  were  already 
harbouring  such  intentions."1  "After  Cicero's  death  the 
collecting  and  publishing  of  his  letters  was  zealously  pro- 
moted ;  in  the  first  place,  undoubtedly,  by  Tiro,  who,  while 
Cicero  was  still  living,  had  resolved  to  collect  his  letters."2 
Cornelius  Nepos,  according  to  a  note  in  that  part  of  his 
biography  of  Atticus  which  was  written  before  34  B.C.,  had, 
even  by  that  date,  a  knowledge,  from  private  sources,  of  the 
letters  to  Atticus  ; 3  "  they  were  not  as  yet  published,  indeed, 
as  he  expressly  says,  but,  it  would  appear,  already  collected 
with  a  view  to  publication.  The  first  known  mention  of  a 
letter  from  Cicero's  correspondence  being  published  is  found 
at  the  earliest  "  in  Seneca.4  The  following  details  of  the 
work  of  collection  may  be  taken  as  established.4  Atticus 
negotiated  the  issue  of  the  letters  addressed  to  him,  while 
the  others  appear  to  have  been  published  gradually  by  Tiro  ; 
both  editors  suppressed  their  own  letters  to  Cicero.  Tiro 
arranged  the  letters  according  to  the  individuals  who  had 
received  them,  and  published  the  special  correspondence  of 
each  in  one  or  more  volumes,  according  to  the  material  he 
had.  Such  special  materials,  again,  as  did  not  suffice  for  a 
complete  volume,  as  also  isolated  letters,  were  bound  up  in 
miscellanea  (embracing  letters  to  two  or  more  individuals), 
while  previously  published  collections  were  supplemented  in 
later  issues  by  letters  which  had  only  been  written  subse- 
quently, or  subsequently  rendered  accessible.  The  majority 
of  these  letters  of  Cicero  are  "  truly  confidential  outpourings 
of  the  feelings  of  the  moment,"  5  particularly  those  addressed 
to   Atticus — "  confidential  letters,  in  which  the  writer  ex- 


1  Teuffel-Schwabe,  i.,  p.  357,  quotes  in  connection  with  this  Cic.  ad 
Attic,  16,  5  s  (44  B.C.)  mearum  epistularum  nulla  est  a-vvaywyf),  sed  habet  Tiro 
instar  LXX,  et  quidem  sunt  a  te  quaedam  sumendae  ;  eas  ego  oportet  perspiciam, 
corrigam ;  turn  denique  edentur, — and  to  Tiro,  Fam.,  16,  17i  (46  B.C.)  tuas  quo- 
que  epistulas  vis  referri  in  volumina. 

2  Teuffel-Schwabe,  i.,  p.  357.  3  Ibid. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  358.  B  Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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presses  himself  without  a  particle  of  constraint,  and  which 
often  contain  allusions  intelligible  to  the  receiver  alone.  In 
some  parts  they  read  like  soliloquies."  l  The  authenticity 
of  the  letters  to  Brutus,  for  instance,  has  been  disputed  by 
many,  but  these  assailants  "  have  been  worsted  on  all  points, 
and  the  authenticity  is  now  more  certain  than  ever.  The 
objections  that  have  been  urged  against  this  collection,  and 
those,  in  particular,  which  relate  to  the  contradictions  be- 
tween Cicero's  confidential  judgments  upon  individuals  and 
those  he  made  publicly  or  in  utterances  of  other  times,  are 
of  but  little  weight."  2 

11.  The  fact  that  we  know  of  a  relatively  large  number 
of  literary  letters,  i.e.,  epistles,  of  ancient  times,  and  that, 
further,  we  possess  many  such,  is  a  simple  consequence  of 
their  being  literary  productions.  Literature  is  designed  not 
merely  for  the  public  of  the  time  being ;  it  is  also  for  the 
future.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  with  certainty  which 
was  the  first  instance  of  the  literary  letter  in  Greek  litera- 
ture. Susemihl3  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  epidictic 
triflings  of  Lysias  (f  379  B.C.)  occupy  this  position — that  is, 
if  they  be  authentic — but  he  certainly  considers  it  possible 
that  they  originated  in  the  later  Attic  period.  Aristotle  em- 
ployed the  "  imaginary  letter  "  (fictiver  Brief)  for  his  Protrep- 
tikos.4  We  have  "  didactic  epistles  "  of  Epicurus,  as  also  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  we  may  add  to  these  such 
writings  of  Plutarch  as  De  Conjugations  Praeceptis,  De  Tran- 
quillitate  Animi,  Be  Animae  Procreatione  5 — literary  productions 
to  which  one  may  well  apply  the  words  of  an  ancient  expert 
in  such  things,6  ov  /jlol  rrjv  dXrjdeiav  eTria-ToXal  Xeyotvro  av, 
dXXa  avyy  pd/jufiara  to  ^aipuv  e^ovra  Trpocryeypa/jLfjLevov,  and 
el  yap  ti$  iv    eiriaToXf)    <To<j)L<rfiaTa  ypdcfret,   teal   fyvaioXoyia?, 

1  Teuffel-Schwabe,  i.,  p.  362. 

2  Ibid . ,  p.  364.  This  is  another  point  highly  important  in  regard  to 
method, — for  the  criticism  of  the  Pauline  Letters  in  particular. 

3  ii.,  p.  600. 

4  Von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Aristoteles  und  Athen,  ii.,  p.  393. 

6  Westermann,  i.  (1851),  p.  13.  See  Susemihl,  ii.,  p.  601,  for  many 
other  examples  in  Greek  literature. 

6  Demetr.  de  elocut.,  228  (Hercher,  p.  13),  and  231  (H.,  p.  14). 
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ypdfai  fiev,  ov  fujy  ein(TTo\r]v  y packet.1  Among  the  Romans, 
M.  Porcius  Gato  (f  149  B.C.)  should  probably  be  named  as  one 
of  the  first  writers  of  epistles ; 2  the  best  known,  doubtless, 
are  Seneca  and  Pliny.  L.  Annaeus  Seneca 3  (f  65  a.d.)  began 
about  the  year  57 — at  a  time  when  Paul  was  writing  his 
"  great  "  letters — to  write  the  Epistulae  Morales  to  his  friend 
Lucilius,  intending  from  the  first  that  they  should  be  pub- 
lished ;  most  probably  the  first  three  books  were  issued  by 
himself.  Then  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  C.  Plinius  Caecilius 
Secundus 4  (f  ca.  113  a.d.)  wrote  and  published  nine  books 
of  "  letters  "  ;  the  issue  of  the  collection  was  already  com- 
plete by  the  time  Pliny  went  to  Bithynia.  Then  came  his 
correspondence  with  Trajan,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  period  of 
his  governorship  in  Bithynia  (ca.  September  111  to  January 
113).  The  letters  of  Pliny  were  likewise  intended  from  the 
first  for  publication,  "  and  hence  are  far  from  giving  the 
same  impression  of  freshness  and  directness  as  those  of 
Cicero  "  ; 5  "  with  studied  variety  they  enlarge  upon  a  multi- 
tude of  topics,  but  are  mainly  designed  to  exhibit  their  author 
in  the  most  favourable  light  "  ; 6  "  they  exhibit  him  as  an 
affectionate  husband,  a  faithful  friend,  a  generous  slaveholder, 
a  noble-minded  citizen,  a  liberal  promoter  of  all  good  causes, 
an  honoured  orator  and  author  "  ; 7  "on  the  other  hand, 
the  correspondence  with  Trajan  incidentally  raises  a  sharp 
contrast  between  the  patience  and  quiet  prudence  of  the 
emperor  and  the  struggling  perplexity  and  self-importance 
of  his  vicegerent  ".8  "All  possible  care  has  likewise  been 
bestowed  upon  the  form  of  these  letters."  9 

There  are  several  other  facts  illustrative  of  the  extremely 

1  A  saying  of  the  Rhetor  Aristides  (2nd  cent,  b.c.)  shows  how  well  an 
ancient  epistolographer  was  able  to  estimate  the  literary  character  of  his 
compositions.  In  his  works  we  find  an  eVl  'AXe^dvdp^  (irn<k<pios  dedicated  rfj 
&ov\rf  kol\  tv  Hfiq}  t$  KoTuaeW,  of  which  he  himself  says  (i.,  p.  148,  Dindorf), 
oirep  ye  nal  iv  apxV  T^s  tirio'ToXrjs  elirov  3)  o  ti  fio6\e(r9e  Ka\e?v  rb  0i$\iop. 
Hence  Westermann,  iii.  (1852),  p.  4,  applies  to  this  and  to  another  "  letter  " 
of  Aristides  the  name  declamationes  epistolarum  sub  specie  latentes. 

2  Teuffel-Schwabe,  i.,  pp.  84,  197  f.  3  Ibid.,  ii.,  p.  700. 
4 Ibid.,  ii.,  pp.  849,  851  ff.  6  Ibid.,  ii.,  p.  852. 
6  Ibid.,  ii.,  p.  849.  7  Ibid.,  ii.,  p.  852. 
8  Ibid.  9Ibid. 
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wide  dissemination  of  the  practice  of  epistle-writing  among 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans.  The  epistle,  having  once  gained  a 
position  as  a  literary  eidos,  became  differentiated  into  a 
whole  series  of  almost  independent  forms  of  composition. 
We  should,  in  the  first  place,  recall  the  poetical  epistle 1 
(especially  of  Lucilius,  Horace,  Ovid) ;  but  there  were  also 
juristic  epistles — a  literary  form  which  probably  originated 
in  the  written  responsa  to  questions  on  legal  subjects;2 
further,  there  were  epistulce  medicinales,2  gastronomic  "letters,"4 
etc.  In  this  connection  it  were  well  to  direct  particular 
attention  to  the  great  popularity  of  the  epistle  as  the  special 
form  of  magical  and  religious  literature.  "  All  the  Magic 
Papyri  are  of  this  letter-form,  and  in  all  the  ceremonial  and 
mystic  literature — to  say  nothing  of  other  kinds — it  was  the 
customary  form.  At  that  time  the  pioneers  of  new  religions 
clothed  their  message  in  this  form,  and  even  when  they 
furnish  their  writings  with  a  stereotype  title  of  such  a  kind, 
and  with  particularly  sacred  names,  it  would  yet  be  doing 
them  an  injustice  simply  to  call  them  forgers."5 

12.  A  very  brief  reference  to  the  pseudonymous  epis- 
tolography  of  antiquity  is  all  that  is  required  here.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  realise  the  great  vogue  it  enjoyed,  after 
the  Alexandrian  period,  among  the  Greeks  and  subsequently 
among  the  Eomans.  It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic features  of  post-classical  literature.  We  already 
find  a  number  of  the  last-mentioned  epistles  bearing  the 
names  of  pretended  authors ;  it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  draw 
a  line  between  the  "genuine"  and  the  fictitious  epistles 
when  the  two  are  set  in  contrast  to  letters  really  such.6  As 
may  be  easily  understood,  pseudonymous  epistolography 
specially  affected  the  celebrated  names  of  the  past,  and  not 
least  the  names  of  those  great  men  the  real  letters  of  whom 
were  extant  in  collections.     The  literary  practice  of  using 

1  TeufEel-Schwabe,  i.,  p.  39  f.  2  Ibid.,  i.,  p.  84. 

3  Ibid.,  i.,  p.  85.  4  Susemihl,  ii.,  p.  601. 

5  A.  Dietericb,  Abraxas,  p.  161  f.  Particular  references  will  be  found 
there  and  specially  in  Fleck,  Jbb.  Suppl.  xvi.  (1888),  p.  757. 

6  Cf.  pp.  15  and  20  above. 
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assumed  or  protective  names  was  found  highly  convenient  by- 
such  obscure  people  as  felt  that  they  must  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  literature  of  a  page  or  two  ;  they  did  not  place  their  own 
names  upon  their  books,  for  they  had  the  true  enough  pre- 
sentiment that  these  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  their 
contemporaries  and  to  posterity,  nor  did  they  substitute  for 
them  some  unknown  Gains  or  Timon :  what  they  did  was  to 
write  "letters"  of  Plato  or  Demosthenes,  of  Aristotle  or 
his  royal  pupil,  of  Cicero,  Brutus  or  Horace.  It  would  be 
superfluous  in  the  meantime  to  go  into  particulars  about  any 
specially  characteristic  examples,  the  more  so  as  the  present 
position  of  the  investigation  still  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to 
assign  to  each  its  special  historical  place,  but  at  all  events 
the  pseudonymous  epistolography  of  antiquity  stands  out 
quite  clearly  as  a  distinct  aggregate  of  literary  phenomena. 
Suffice  it  only  to  refer  further  to  what  may  be  very  well 
gleaned  from  a  recent  work,1  viz.,  that  the  early  imperial 
period  was  the  classical  age  of  this  most  unclassical  manu- 
facturing of  books. 

IV. 

13.  The  author's  purpose  was  to  write  Prolegomena  to 
the  biblical  letters  and  epistles  :  it  may  seem  now  to  be  high 
time  that  he  came  to  the  subject.  But  he  feels  that  he 
might  now  break  off,  and  still  confidently  believe  that  he  has 
not  neglected  his  task.  What  remains  to  be  said  is  really 
implied  in  the  foregoing  pages.  It  was  a  problem  in  the 
method  of  literary  history  which  urged  itself  upon  him ;  he 
has  solved  it,  for  himself  at  least,  in  laying  bare  the  roots  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  soil  on  which  flourished  aforetime 
the  spacious  garden  of  God — Holy  Scripture. 

To  the  investigator  the  Bible  offers  a  large  number  of 
writings  bearing  a  name  which  appears  to  be  simple,  but 
which  nevertheless  conceals  within  itself  that  same  problem 
— a  name  which  every  child  seems  to  understand,  but  upon 
which,  nevertheless,  the  learned   man  must  ponder  deeply 

1  J.  F.  Marcks,  Symbola  critica  ad  Epistolograjphos  Graecos,  Bonn,  1883. 
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if  ever  he  will  see  into  the  heart  of  the  things  called  by  it. 
"  Letters  "  !  How  long  did  the  author  work  with  this  term 
without  having  ever  once  reflected  on  what  it  meant ;  how 
long  did  it  accompany  him  through  his  daily  task  in  science 
without  his  observing  the  enigma  that  was  inscribed  on  its 
work-a-day  face !  Others  may  have  been  more  knowing : 
the  author's  experiences  were  like  those  of  a  man  who 
plants  a  vineyard  without  being  able  to  distinguish  the 
true  vine-shoots  from  the  suckers  of  the  wild  grape.  That 
was,  of  course,  a  sorry  plight — as  bad  as  if  one  were  to 
labour  upon  Attic  tragedies  without  knowing  what  an  Attic 
tragedy  is.  One  may,  indeed,  write  a  letter  without 
necessarily  knowing  what  a  letter  is.  The  best  letter- 
writers  have  certainly  not  cherished  any  doctrinaire  opinions 
on  the  subject.  The  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  "  guides  to 
letter- writing "  1  appeared  long  after  Cicero:  neither  did  the 
Apostles,  for  that  matter,  know  anything  of  Halieutics. 
But  if  one  is  to  understand  those  literary  memorials  in  the 
Bible  which  have  come  to  us  under  the  name  of  "  letters" 
and  to  make  them  intelligible  to  others,  the  first  condition 
is,  of  course,  that  one  must  have  an  historical  comprehen- 
sion of  his  purpose,  must  have  previously  divested  the 
problematic  term  of  its  problematic  character  :  ov  yap  eTreiBrj 
iiriGToXr)  irpoaayopeverai  eviKw  ovofiari,  tjStj  real  iraaSiv  tcov 
Kara  tov  fiiov  ^epofievcov  iiruo-ToXSyv  el?  tis  iarc  yapa,KTr)p  ical 
fjuia  TTpoa-yyopia,  d\\a  Scdcfropoi,  /cado)?  €(f>r)v.2  If  we  rightly 
infer,  from  an  investigation  of  ancient  literature,  that  the 
familiar  term  "  letter  "  must  be  broken  up — above  all,  into  the 
two  chief  categories  real  letter  and  epistle,  then  the  biblical 
"  letters  "  likewise  must  be  investigated  from  this  point  of 

1  Cf.  on  this  Westermann,  i.  (1851),  p.  9  f.  For  Greek  theorists  in 
letter-writing,  see  Hercher,  pp.  1-16 ;  for  the  Latin,  the  Bhetores  Latini 
minores,  em.,  G.  Halm,  fasc.  ii.,  Leipzig,  1863,  pp.  447  f.  and  589. 

2  [Pseudo-]Procl.  De  Forma  Epistolari  (Hercher,  p.  6  f.).  This  quota- 
tion, it  is  true,  refers  not  to  the  various  logical  divisions  of  the  concept 
"letter,"  but  to  the  41  [!]  various  sub-classes  of  true  letters.  The  process  of 
distinguishing  these  various  classes  ([Pseudo-JDemetr.  [Hercher,  p.  1  ff.] 
similarly  enumerates  21  categories)  is,  in  its  details,  sometimes  very  extra- 
ordinary. 
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view.  Just  as  the  language  of  the  Bible  ought  to  be  studied 
in  its  actual  historical  context  of  contemporary  language ; 1 
just  as  its  religious  and  ethical  contents  must  be  studied  in 
their  actual  historical  context  of  contemporary  religion  and 
civilisation 2 — so  the  biblical  writings,  too,  in  the  literary  in- 
vestigation of  them,  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  an  isolated  posi- 
tion. The  author  speaks  of  the  biblical  writings,  not  of  the  bibli- 
cal literature,  To  apply  the  designation  literature  to  certain 
portions  of  the  biblical  writings  would  be  an  illegitimate 
procedure.  Not  all  that  we  find  printed  in  books  at  the  pre- 
sent day  was  literature  from  the  first.  A  comparison  of  the 
biblical  writings,  in  their  own  proper  character,  with  the 
other  writings  of  antiquity,  will  show  us  that  in  each  case 
there  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  works  which  were 
literature  from  the  first  and  writings  which  only  acquired 
that  character  later  on,  or  will  show,  at  least,  that  we  must 
so  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  This  is  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  the  case  under  discussion.  When  we  make 
the  demand  that  the  biblical  "  letters  "  are  to  be  set  in  their 
proper  relation  to  ancient  letter-writing  as  a  whole,  we 
do  not  thereby  imply  that  they  are  products  of  ancient 
epistolography,  but  rather  that  they  shall  be  investigated 
simply  with  regard  to  the  question,  how  far  the  categories 
implied  in  the  problematic  term  letter  are  to  be  employed 
in  the  criticism  of  them.  We  may  designate  our  question 
regarding  the  biblical  letters  and  epistles  as  a  question 
regarding  the  literary  character  of  the  writings  transmitted 
by  the  Bible  under  the  name  letters*  but  the  question  re- 
garding their  literary  character  must  be  so  framed  that  the 
answer  will  affirm  the  £>reliterary  character,  probably  of 
some,  possibly  of  all. 

1  Cf.  p.  63  ff. 

2  The  author  has  already  briefly  expressed  these  ideas  about  the  history 
of  biblical  religion  in  the  essay  Zur  Methode  der  Biblischen  Theologie  des 
Neuen  Testamentes,  Zeitschrift  filr  Theologie  und  Kirche,  iii.  (1893),  pp.  126-139. 

3  E.  P.  Gould,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Literary  Character  of  St. 
Paul's  Letters  "  in  The  Old  and  Neiv  Testament  Student,  vol.  xi.  (1890),  pp. 
71  ff.  and  134  ff.,  seems  to  apply  the  same  question  to  some  at  least  of  the 
biblical  "  letters,"  but  in  reality  his  essay  has  an  altogether  different  purposo. 
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The  latter  has  been  maintained  by  F.  Overbeck,1 — at 
least  in  regard  to  the  "  letters  "  in  the  New  Testament.  He 
thinks  that  the  Apostolic  letters  belong  to  a  class  of  writings 
which  we  ought  not  to  place  in  the  province  of  literature  at 
all;2  the  writer  of  a  letter  has,  as  such,  no  concern  with 
literature  whatever, — "because  for  every  product  of  litera- 
ture it  is  essential  that  its  contents  have  an  appropriate 
literary  form  ".3  The  written  words  of  a  letter  are  nothing 
but  the  wholly  inartificial  and  incidental  substitute  for 
spoken  words.  As  the  letterhas^a^quite  distinct  and 
transitory  motive,  so  has  it  also  a  quite  distinct  andjre- 
stricted  public — not  necessarily  merely  one  individual,  but 
sometimes,  according  to  circumstances,  a  smaller  or  larger 
company  of  persons :  in  any  case,  a  circle  ot  readers  wnich 
can  be  readily  brought  before  the  writer's  mind  and  dis- 
tinctly located  in  the  field  of  inward  vision.  A  work  of 
literature,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  widest  possible  pub- 
licity in  view  :  the  literary  man's  public  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
imaginary  one,  which  it  is  the  part  of  the  literary^  work  to, 
find.4  Though  Overbeck  thus  indicates  with  proper  precision 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the  letter  and  literature, 

1  tiber  die  Anfange  der  patristischen  Litteratur  in  the  Historische  Zeit- 
schrift,  48,  Neue  Folge  12  (1882),  p.  429  ff.  The  present  writer  cannot  but 
emphasise  how  much  profitable  stimulation  in  regard  to  method  he  has 
received  from  this  essay,  even  though  he  differs  from  the  essayist  on  im- 
portant points. 

2  P.  429,  and  foot  of  p.  428. 

3  P.  429.  Overbeck  would  seem  sometimes  not  to  be  quite  clear  with 
regard  to  the  term  form,  which  he  frequently  uses.  The  author  understands 
the  word  in  the  above  quotation  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  fundamental  pro- 
position on  p.  423:  "In  the  forms  of  literature  is  found  its  history".  Here 
form  can  be  understood  only  as  Eidos.  The  forms  of  literature  are,  e.g., 
Epos,  Tragedy,  History,  etc.  Overbeck,  in  his  contention  that  the  form  is 
essential  for  the  contents  of  a  literary  work,  is  undoubtedly  correct,  if  he  is 
referring  to  the  good  old  effi?j  of  literature.  No  one,  for  example,  will  expect 
a  comedy  to  incite  <p6fios  /col  eAeos.  But  the  contention  is  not  correct  when  it 
refers  to  such  a  subordinate  literary  Eidos  as  the  epistle.  The  epistle  may 
treat  of  all  possible  subjects — and  some  others  as  well.  And  therefore  when 
all  is  said,  it  is  literature,  a  literary  form — even  when  only  a  bad  form 
( Unform). 

4  P.  429. 
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yet  he  has  overlooked  the  necessary  task  of  investigating 
whether  the  Apostolic  letters — either  as  a  whole  or  in  part 
— may  not  be  epistles,  and  this  oversight  on  his  part  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  since  he  quite  clearly  recognises  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  letter  and  the  epistle.  He  speaks,  at 
least,  of  "artificial  letters,"  and  contrasts  them  with  "true 
letters  " ; *  in  point  of  fact,  he  has  the  right  feeling,2  that 
there  are  some  of  the  New  Testament  letters,  the  form  of 
which  is  quite  obviously  not  that  of  a  letter  at  all,  viz.,  the 
so-called  Catholic  Epistles :  in  some  of  these  the  form  of 
address,  being  so  indefinite  and  general,  does  not  correspond 
to  what  we  expect  in  a  letter,  and,  in  fact,  constitutes  a 
hitherto  unsolved  problem.  Hence  he  is  inclined  to  class 
them  along  with  those  New  Testament  writings  "  which,  in 
their  own  proper  and  original  form,  certainly  belong  to 
literature,3  but  which,  in  consideration  of  the  paucity  of 
their  different  forms,  must  not  be  thought  of  as  qualifying 
the  New  Testament  to  be  ranked  historically  as  the  be- 
ginning of  that  literature".  Easy  as  it  would  have  been 
to  characterise  the  "letters,"  thus  so  aptly  described,  as 
epistles,  Overbeck  has  yet  refrained  from  doing  this,  and 
though  he  seems,  at  least,  to  have  characterised  them  as 
literature,  yet  he  pointedly  disputes 4  the  contention  that 
Christian  literature  begins  with  "the  New  Testament," — 
that  is,  in  possible  case,  with  these  letters, — and  he  ex- 
pressly says  that  the  "artificial  letter"  remains  wholly 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  this  discussion.5 

14.  The  present  writer  would  assert,  as  against  this, 
that  "in  the  New  Testament,"  and  not  only  there,  but  also 
in  the  literature  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  of  the  Christians  of 
post-New-Testament  times,  the  transmitted  "letters  "  permit 
of  quite  as  marked  a  division  into  real  letters  and  epistles,  as 
is  the  case  in  ancient  literature  generally. 

14.  Most  investigators  of  the  New  Testament  letters 
seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  same  profound  difference 

1  P.  429  at  the  top.  2P.  431f. 

8  Overbeck  here  means  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Revelation. 

*  P.  426  ff .  5  P.  429. 
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already  manifests  itself  clearly  in  the  "letters"  found 
among  the  writings  of  pre-Christian  Judaism.  Looking 
at  the  writings  of  early  Christianity  from  the  standpoint 
of  literary  history,  we  perceive  that  Jewish  literature 1  was 
precisely  the  literary  sphere  from  which  the  first  Christians 
could  most  readily  borrow  and  adopt  something  in  the  way 
of  forms,  elSrj,  of  composition.2  If,  therefore,  the  existence  of 
the  eZSo?  of  the  epistle  can  be  demonstrated  in  this  possibly 
archetypal  sphere,  our  inquiry  regarding  the  early  Christian 
"  letters"  manifestly  gains  a  more  definite  justification. 
Should  the  doubt  be  raised  as  to  whether  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  fine  of  demarcation,  quite  unmistakably  present  in 
"profane"  literature,  should  have  also  touched  the  outlying 
province  of  the  New  Testament,  that  doubt  will  be  stilled 
when  it  is  shown  that  this  line  had  actually  long  intersected 
the  sphere  of  Jewish  literature,  which  may  have  been  the 
model  for  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Between  the 
ancient  epistles  and  what  are  (possibly)  the  epistles  of  .early 
Christianity,  there  subsists  a  literary,  a  morphological  connec- 
tion ;  if  it  be  thought  necessary  to  establish  a  transition-link, 
this  may  quite  well  be  found  in  the  Jewish  epistles.  The 
way  by  which  the  epistle  entered  the  sphere  of  Jewish  author- 
ship is  manifest :  Alexandria,  the  classical  soil  of  the  epistle 
and  the  pseudo-epistle,  exercised  its  Hellenising  influence 

xNot  solely,  of  course,  those  writings  which  we  now  recognise  as 
canonical. 

2  The  influence  of  a  Jewish  literary  form  can  be  clearly  seen  at  its  best 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  John.  But  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (which,  along 
with  the  Gospels,  the  present  writer  would,  contra  Overbeck,  characterise  as 
belonging  already  to  Christian  literature)  has  its  historical  prototype,  in  the 
matter  of  form,  in  the  Hellenistic  writing  of  annals  designed  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  people.  What  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  recalls  the  literary 
method  of  "  profane  "  historical  literature  [e.g.,  insertion  of  speeches,  letters, 
and  official  papers),  need  not  be  accounted  for  by  a  competent  knowledge  of 
classical  authors  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  it ;  it  may  quite  well  be  ex- 
plained by  the  influence  of  its  Jewish  prototypes.  When  the  Christians 
began  to  make  literature,  they  adopted  their  literary  forms,  even  those 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  Grseco-Roman,  from  Greek  Judaism,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Evangelium — a  literary  form  which  originated 
within  Christianity  itself. 
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upon  Judaism  in  this  matter  as  in  others.  We  know  not 
who  the  first  Jewish  epistolographer  may  have  been,  but  it 
is,  at  least,  highly  probable  that  he  was  an  Alexandrian. 
The  taking  over  of  the  epistolary  form  was  facilitated  for 
him  by  the  circumstance  that  already  in  the  ancient  and 
revered  writings  of  his  nation  there  was  frequent  mention 
of  "  letters,"  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  found  a  number 
of  "  letters "  actually  given  verbatim  in  the  sacred  text. 
Any  one  who  read  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah 
with  the  eyes  of  an  Alexandrian  Hellenist,  found,  in  chap. 
29  (the  prophet's  message  to  the  captives  in  Babylon),1 
something  which  to  his  morbid  literary  taste  seemed  like  an 
epistle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  message  is  a  real  letter, 
perhaps  indeed  the  only  genuine  one  we  have  from  Old 
Testament  times  ;  a  real  letter,  which  only  became  literature 
by  its  subsequent  admission  into  the  hook  of  the  Prophet. 
As  it  now  stands  in  the  book,  it  is  to  be  put  in  exactly  the 
same  class  as  all  other  real  letters  which  were  subsequently 
published.  In  its  origin,  in  its  purpose,  Jer.  29,  being  a 
real  letter,  is  non-literary,  and  hence,  of  course,  we  must  not 
ask  after  a  literary  prototype  for  it.  The  wish  to  discover 
the  first  Israelitic  or  first  Christian  letter-writer  would  be 
as  foolish  as  the  inquiry  regarding  the  beginnings  of  Jewish 
and,  later,  of  Christian,  epistolography  is  profitable  and 
necessary  ;  besides,  the  doctrinaire  inquirer  would  be  cruelly 
undeceived  when  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  historical 
reality  smiled  at  him  from  the  rediscovered  first  Christian 
letter — its  pages  perhaps  infinitely  paltry  in  their  contents  : 
some  forgotten  cloak  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  it — 
who  will  say?  Jer.  29  is  not,  of  course,  a  letter_suc]b_as 
anybody  might  dashrotf  in  an  idle  moment ;  nay,  lightnings 
quiver  between  the  lines,  Jahweh  speaks  in  wrath  or  in 
blessing, — still,  although  a  Jeremiah  wrote  it,  although  it 
be  a  documentary  fragment  of  the  history  of  the  people  and 
the  religion  of  Israel,  it  is  still  a  letter,  neither  less  nor  more. 
The  antithesis  of  it  in  that  respect  is  not  wanting.     There 

1  It  is,  of  course,  possible,  in  these  merely  general  observations,  to  avoid 
touching  on  the  question  of  the  integrity  of  this  message. 
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has  been  transmitted  to  us,  among  the  Old  Testament 
Apocryphal  writings,  a  little  book  bearing  the  name  iirio-roXr) 
'IepefiLov.  If  Jer.  29  is  a  letter  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
this  is  an  Epistle  of  "  Jeremiah  ".  Than  the  latter,  we  could 
know  no  more  instructive  instance  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
distinction  between  letter  and  epistle,  or  for  the  proper 
appreciation  of  the  idea  of  pseudonymity  in  ancient  litera- 
ture. The  Greek  epistolography  of  the  Alexandrian  period 
constituted  the  general  literary  impulse  of  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  of  "Jeremiah,"  while  the  actual  existence  of  a  real 
letter  of  Jeremiah  constituted  the  particular  impulse.  He 
wrote  an  epistle, — as  did  the  other  great  men  of  the  day :  he 
wrote  an  epistle  of  "  Jeremiah,"  just  as  the  others  may  have 
fabricated,  say,  epistles  of  "  Plato  ".  "We  can  distinctly  see, 
in  yet  another  passage,  how  the  motive  to  epistolography 
could  be  found  in  the  then  extant  sacred  writings  of 
Judaism.  The  canonical  Book  of  Esther  speaks,  in  two 
places,  of  royal  letters,  without  giving  their  contents :  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  Greek  reviser  to  sit  down  and 
manufacture  them,  just  as  the  two  prayers,  only  mentioned 
in  the  original,  are  given  by  him  in  full ! 1 

Having  once  gained  a  footing,  epistolography  must 
have  become  very  popular  in  Greek  Judaism ;  we  have  still 
a  whole  series  of  Graeco- Jewish  "letters,"  which  are  un- 
questionably epistles.  The  author  is  not  now  thinking  of 
the  multitude  of  letters,  ascribed  to  historical  personages, 
which  are  inserted  in  historical  works 2 ;  in  so  far  as  these 
are   unauthentic,   they   are   undoubtedly   of    an    epistolary 

1The  following  is  also  instructive:  It  is  reported  at  the  end  of  the 
Greek  Book  of  Esther  that  the  "  Priest  and  Levite  "  Dositheus  and  his  son 
Ptolemaeus,  had  "brought  hither"  (i.e.,  to  Egypt)  the  cVio-toA^  r&v  Qpovpai 
(concerning  the  Feast  of  Purim)  from  Esther  and  Mordecai  (LXX  Esther 
929,  Cf.  20^  which  was  translated  (into  Greek)  by  Lysimachus,  the  son  of 
Ptolemaeus  in  Jerusalem.  It  would  thus  seem  that  a  Greek  letter  concern- 
ing Purim,  written  by  Esther  and  Mordecai,  was  known  in  Alexandria.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  alleged  bearers  of  the  "letter"  were  really  the 
authors  of  it. 

2  The  Books  of  Maccabees,  Epistle  of  Aristeas,  specially  also  Eupolemos 
(cf.  thereon  J.  Freudenthal,  Hellenistische  Studien,  part  i.  and  ii.,  Breslau, 
1875,  p.  106  ff.),  Josephus. 
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character,  but  they  belong  less  to  the  investigation  of 
epistolography  than  to  the  development  of  historical  style. 
We  should  rather  call  to  mind  books  and  booklets  like  the 
Epistle  of  Aristeas,  the  two 1  epistles  at  the  beginning  of  the 
2nd  Book  of  Maccabees,  the  Epistle  of  "  Baruch  "  to  the  nine  and 
a  half  tribes  in  captivity,  attached  to  the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch,2  perhaps  the  twenty-eighth  "  Letter  of  Diogenes," 3  and 
certain  portions  of  the  collection  of  "  letters  "  which  bears  the 
name  of  Heraclitus.* 

15.  Coming,  then,  to  the  early  Christian  "letters  "  with 
our  question,  letter  or  epistle  ?  it  will  be  our  first  task  to  de- 
termine the  character  of  the  "letters"  transmitted  to  us 
under  the  name  of  Paul.  "Was  Paul  a  letter-writer  or  an 
epistolographer  ?  The  question  is  a  sufficiently  pressing  one, 
in  view  of  the  exceedingly  great  popularity  of  epistolography 
in  the  Apostle's  time.  Nor  can  we  forthwith  answer  it, 
even  leaving  the  Pastoral  epistles  out  of  consideration,  and 
attending  in  the  first  place  only  to  those  whose  genuineness 

As  more  or  less  established.  The  diniculty_is  seen  in  its 
most  pronounced  form  when  we  compare  the  letter~to 
Philemon  with  that  to  the  Romans ;  here  we  seem  to  have 
two'  such  heterogeneous  compositions  that  it  would  appear 
questionable  whether  we  should  persist  in  asking  the~ above 
disjunctive  question.  May  not  Paul  have  written  l>oth 
letters  and  epistles  ?     It  would  certainly  be  preposterous-  to 

Vassume,  a  priori,  that  the  ''letters"  of  Paul  must  be  either 
1  letters  or  all  epistles.  The  inquiry  must  rather  be 
directed  upon  each  particular  "letter" — a  task  the  ful- 
filment   of   which   lies   outside    the    scope   of    the    present 


•A 


1  C.  Bruston  (Trois  lettres  des  Juifs  de  Palestine,  ZA  W.  x.  [1890],  pp. 
110-117)  has  recently  tried  to  show  that  2  Mace.  1  x-2 18  contains  not  two  but 
three  letters  (l1-7*.  1 76-10a-  1 10  *-2 18). 

2  Unless  this  be  of  Christian  times,  as  appears  probable  to  the  present 
writer.  In  any  case  it  is  an  instructive  analogy  for  the  literary  criticism  of 
the  Epistle  of  James  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter. 

3  Cf.  J.  Bernays,  Lucian  und  die  Kyniker,  Berlin,  1879,  p.  96  ff. 

4  J.  Bernays,  Die  heraklitischen  Brief e,  Berlin,  1869,  particularly  p. 
61  ff. 
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methodological   essayj/     But,   as    it    is,  the    author    may 
here  at  least  indicate  his  opinion. 

It  appears  to  him  quite  certain  that  the  authentic 
writings  of  the  Apostle  are  true  letters,  and  that  to  think 
of~them  as  epistles  *  is  to  take  away  what  is  best  in  them. 
They^were,  of  course,  collected,  and  treated  as  literature — in 

X_£t  some  future  time  the  author  may  perhaps  pursue  the  subject 
further.  He  hopes  then  to  treat  also  of  so-called  formal  matters  (form  of 
the  address,  of  the  beginning  and  the  end,  style  of  letter,  etc.),  for  which  he 
has  already  gathered  some  materials. 

2  But  seldom  has  this  been  more  distinctly  maintained  than  quite  re- 
cently by  A.  Gercke,  who  designates  the  letters  of  Paul,  in  plain  language, 
as  "treatises  in  the  form  of  letters"  (GGA.,  1894,  p.  577).  But  this  great 
and  widely-prevalent  misconception  of  the  matter  stretches  back  in  its  be- 
ginnings to  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  Church.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
began  with  the  first  movements  towards  the  canonisation  of  the  letters. 
Canonisation  was  possible  only  when  the  non-literary  (and  altogether  un- 
canonical)  character  of  the  messages  had  been  forgotten ;  when  Paul,  from 
being  an  Apostle,  had  become  a  literary  power  and  an  authority  of  the  past. 
Those  by  whom  the  letters  were  treated  as  elements  of  the  developing  New 
Testament  considered  the  Apostle  to  be  an  epistolographer.  Further,  the 
pseudo-Pauline  "letters,"  including  the  correspondence  between  Paul  and 
Seneca,  are  evidences  of  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  them  no  longer  under- 
stood the  true  nature  of  the  genuine  letters ;  the  bringing  together  of  the 
Apostle  and  the  epistolographer  Seneca  is  in  itself  a  particularly  significant 
fact.  We  may  also  mention  here  the  connecting — whether  genuine  or  not — 
of  Paul  with  the  Attic  orators  (in  the  Rhetorician  Longinus :  cf.  J.  L. 
Hug,  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  ii.3,  Stuttgart  and 
Tubingen,  1826,  p.  334  ff. ;  Heinrici,  Das  zweite  Sendschreiben  des  Ap.  P.  an 
die  Korinthier,  p.  578).  The  same  position  is  held  very  decidedly  by  A. 
Scultetus  (f  1624),  according  to  whom  the  Apostle  imitates  the  "letters"  of 
Heraclitus  (cf.  Bernays,  Die  heraklitischen  Briefe,  p.  151).  How  well  the 
misunderstanding  still  flourishes,  how  tightly  it  shackles  both  the  criticism 
of  the  Letters  and  the  representation  of  Paulinism,  the  author  will  not 
further  discuss  at  present ;  he  would  refer  to  his  conclusions  regarding 
method  at  the  end  of  this  essay.  In  his  opinion,  one  of  the  most  pertinent 
things  that  have  been  of  late  written  on  the  true  character  of  Paul's  letters 
is  §  70  of  Reuss's  Introduction  (Die  Geschichte  der  heiligen  Schrr.  N.T. 
p.  70).  Mention  may  also  be  made — reference  to  living  writers  being  omitted 
— of  A.  Ritschl's  Die  christl.  Lehre  von  der  Bechtfertigung  und  Versohnung,  ii.3, 
p.  22.  Supporters  of  the  correct  view  were,  of  course,  not  wanting  even  in 
earlier  times.  Compare  the  anonymous  opinion  in  the  Codex  Barberinus, 
iii.,  36  (saec.  xi.) :  eiriaroXaX  Hav\ov  KaXovvrai,  eVetS^  ravras  6  IlavAos  iSta  iwt- 
(TTeAAei  Kal  St'  avruu  ot>s  fxkv  $787;  4«pa/ce  Kal  e'5i'5a|ej/  UTrofiifjLvfiaK€i  Kal  iiriSiopdovrai, 
ovs  8e  fi\]  4cipo/ce  <nrou8a£ei  Kari)x^v  Kal  SiSdaiceiv,  in  E.  Klostermann's  Analecta 
zur  Septuaginta,  Hexapla  und  Patristik,  Leipzig,  1895,  p.  95. 
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point  of  fact,  as  literature  in  the  highest  sense,  as  canonical 
— IaTan  early  period.  But  that  was  nothing  more  than  an 
after-experience  of  the  letters,  for  which  there  were  many" 
precedents  in  the  literary  development  sketched  above. 
But  this  after-experience  cannot  change  their  original  char- 
acter; and   our  first  task  must  be  to  ascertain  what_this 

^character  actually  is.  Paul  had  no  thought  of  adding^  a 
few  fresh  compositions  to  the  already  extant  Jewish  epistles, 
still  less  of   enriching  the  sacred  literature  of  his  nation ; 

/no,  every  time  he  wrote,  he  had  some  perfectly  definite^ 
impulse  in  jjhe  diversified  experiences  of  the  young  Christian 
churches.  He  had  no  presentiment  of  the  place  his  words 
would  occupy  in  universal  history;    not  so  much  as~that 


^ 
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they  would  still  be  in  existence  in  the  next  generation,  far 
less  that  one  day  the  people  would  look  upon  them  as  Holy 
Scripture.  We  now  know  them  as  coming  down  from  the 
centuries  with  the  literary  patina  and  the  nimbus  of  canoni- 
city  upon  them ;  should  we  desire  to  attain  a  historical 
estimate  of  their  proper  character,  we  must  disregard  both. 
Just  as  we  should  not  allow  the  dogmatic  idea  of  the  mass 
to  influence  our  historical  consideration  of  the  last  Supper 
of  Jesus  with  His  disciples,  nor  the  liturgical  notions  of  a 
prayerbook-commission  to  influence  our  historical  considera- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  so  little  dare  we  approach  the 
letters  of  Paul  with  ideas  about  literature  and  notions 
about  the  canon.  Paul  had  better  work  to  do  than  the 
writing  of  books,  and.  he  did  not  flatter  himself  that  he 
could  write  Scripture ;  he  wrote  letters,  real  letters,  as  did 
Aristotle  and  Cicero,  as  did  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Fayyum.  They  differ  from  the  messages  of  the  homely 
Papyrus  leaves  from  Egypt  not  as  letters,  but  only  as  the 
letters  of  Paul.  No  one  will  hesitate  to  grant  that  the 
Letter  to  Philemon  has  the  character  of  a  letter.  It  must 
be  to  a  large  extent  a  mere  doctrinaire  want  of  taste  that 
could  make  any  one  describe  this  gem,  the  preservation  of 
which  we  owe  to  some  fortunate  accident,  as  an  essay,  say, 
"  on  the  attitude  of  Christianity  to  slavery  ".  It  is  rather  a 
letter,  full  of  a  charming,  unconscious  naivete,  full  of  kindly 
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human  nature.  It  is  thus  that  Epicurus  writes  to  his 
child,  and  Moltke  to  his  wife :  no  doubt  Paul  talks  of  other 
matters  than  they  do — no  one  letter;  deserving  the  name,  has 
ever  looked  like  another — but  the  Apostle  does  exactly  what 
is  done  by  the  Greek  philosopher  and  the  German  officer. 

It  is  also  quite  clear  that  the  note  of  intrndn^inn 
contained  in  Bom.  16  is  of  the  nature  of  a  true  letter. 
No  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  make  the  objection  that 
it  ~Is~~airected  to  a  number  of  persons — most  likely  the 
Church  at  Ephesus;  the  author  thinks  that  he  has  made 
it  probable  that  the  number  of  receivers  is  of  no  account 
in  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  a  letter.1  But 
the  Letter  to  the  Philippians  is  also  as  real  a  letter  as 
any  that  was  ever  written.  Here  a  quite  definite  situation 
of  affairs  forced  the  Apostle  to  take  up  his  pen,  and  the 
letter  reflects  a  quite  definite  frame  of  mind,  or,  at  least, 
enables  us  to  imagine  it.  The  danger  of  introducing  into 
our  investigation  considerations  which,  so  far  as  concerns 
method,2  are  irrelevant,  is,  of  course,  greater  in  this  case. 
Some  reader  will  again  be  found  to  contend  that,  in  con- 
trast to  the  private  letter  to  Philemon,  we  have  here  a 
congregational  letter :  some  one,  again,  who  is  convinced  of 
the  valuelessness  of  this  distinction,  will  bring  forward  the 
peculiarity  of  the  contents*  the  letter  is  of  a  "doctrinal" 
character,  and  should  thus  be  designated  a  doctrinal  letter. 
This  peculiarity  must  not  be  denied — though,  indeed,  the 
author  has  misgivings  about  applying  the  term  doctrine  to 
the  Apostle's  messages ;  the  "  doctrinal "  sections  of  the 
letters  impress  him  more  as  being  of  the  nature  of  con- 
fessions and  attestations.  But  what  is  added  towards  the 
answering  of  our  question  letter  or  epistle  ?  by  the  expression 

>-Qf.  pp.  4  and  18  f. 
(*Jphe  relative  lengthiness  of  the  letter  must  also  be  deemed  an 
irrelevant  consideration — one  not  likely,  as  the  author  thinks,  to  be  ad- 
vanced. The  difference  between  a  letter  and  an  epistle  cannot  be  decided 
by  the  tape-line.  Most  letters  are  shorter  than  the  Letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians, shorter  still  than  the  •'great"  Pauline  letters.  But  there  are  also 
quite  diminutive  epistles :  a  large  number  of  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  Hercher. 
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" doctrinal^  letter — however  pertinent  a  term?  If  a  letter 
is  intended  to  instruct  the  receiver,  or  a  group  of  receivers, 
does  it  thereby  cease  to  be  a  letter  ?  A  worthy  pastor,  let 
us  say,  writes  some  stirring  words  to  his  nephew  at  the 
university,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  not  let  the  " faith" 
be  shaken  by  professorial  wisdom ;  and  he  refutes  point  by 
point  the  inventions  of  men.  Perhaps,  when  he  himself 
was  a  student,  he  received  some  such  sincere  letters  from 
his  father  against  the  new  orthodoxy  which  was  then,  in  its 
turn,  beginning  to  be  taught.  Do  such  letters  forthwith 
become  tractates  simply  because  they  are  "doctrinal"?1 
We  must  carefully  guard  against  an  amalgamation  of  the 
two  categories  doctrinal  letter  and  epistle.  If  any  one  be  so 
inclined,  he  may  break  up  the  letter  into  a  multitude  of 
subdivisions :  the  twenty-one  or  forty-one  rviroc  of  the  old 
theorists 2  may  be  increased  to  whatever  extent  one  wishes. 

1  At  the  present  day  it  would  be  difficult  enough,  in  many  cases,  to 
determine  forthwith  the  character  of  such  letters.  For  instance,  the  so- 
called  Pastoral  Letters  of  bishops  and  general  superintendents  might  almost 
always  be  taken  as  epistles,  not,  indeed,  because  they  are  official,  but  because 
they  are  designed  for  a  public  larger  than  the  address  might  lead  one  to 
suppose.  Further,  at  the  present  day  they  are  usually  printed  from  the  outset. 
An  example  from  the  Middle  Ages,  the  "letter"  of  Gregory  VII.  to  Hermann 
of  Metz,  dated  the  15th  March,  1081,  has  been  investigated  in  regard  to  its 
literary  character  by  C.  Mirbt,  Die  Publizistik  im  Zeitalter  Gregors  VII., 
Leipzig,  1894,  p.  23.  Cf.,  on  p.  4  of  the  same  work,  the  observations  on 
literary  publicity.  The  denning  lines  are  more  easily  drawn  in  regard  to 
antiquity.  A  peculiar  hybrid  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  still  extant  cor- 
respondence of  Abelard  and  Heloise.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  exactly 
where  the  letters  end  and  the  epistles  begin.  Heloise  writes  more  in  the 
style  of  the  letter,  Abelard  more  in  that  of  the  epistle.  There  had,  of  course, 
been  a  time  when  both  wrote  differently :  the  glow  of  feeling  which,  in  the 
nun's  letters,  between  biblical  and  classical  quotations,  still  breaks  occa- 
sionally into  a  flame  of  passion,  gives  us  an  idea  of  how  Heloise  may  once 
have  written,  when  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  act  against  his  wish,  and 
when  she  felt  herself  altogether  guilty  and  yet  totally  innocent.  Neither, 
certainly,  did  Abelard,  before  the  great  sorrow  of  his  life  had  deprived  him 
of  both  his  nature  and  his  naturalness,  write  in  the  affected  style  of  the 
convert  weary  of  life,  whose  words  like  deadly  swords  pierced  the  soul  of  the 
woman  who  now  lived  upon  memories.  In  his  later  "  letters  "  he  kept,  though 
perhaps  only  unconsciously,  a  furtive  eye  upon  the  public  into  whose  hands 
they  might  some  day  fall— and  then  he  was  no  longer  a  letter-writer  at  all. 

2  See  p.  35. 
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The  author  has  no  objection  to  any  one  similarly  breaking  up 
the  Pauline  letters  into  several  subdivisions,  and  subsuming 
some  of  them  under  the  species  doctrinal  letter;  only  one 
should  not  fondly  imagine  that  by  means  of  the  doctrinal 
letter  he  has  bridged  over  the  great  gulf  between  letter  and 
epistle.  The  pre-literary  character  even  of  the  doctrinal 
letter  must  be  maintained. 

This  also  holds  good  of  the  other  Letters  of  Paul,  even  of 
the  I '  great  Epis ties  ' ' .  They,  Jioo,  are  partJyiiloiJtriiiai^  they 
contain,  in  fact,  theological  discussions  :  but  even  in  these,  the 
ApostleTTacTno  desire  to  make  literature.  The  Letter  to  the 
Ga1atians~iwTiOt  a  pamphlet  "upon  the  relationoF  Christianity 
to  Judaism,"  but  a  message  sent  in  order  to  bring ^back  the 
fooHsh~Oaiatians~to~lEeir"  senses.  The  letter  can  only  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  its  special  purpose  as  such.1  How 
much  more  distinctly  do  the  Letters  to  the  Corinthians  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  true  letter  !  The  second  of  them,  in  particular, 
reveals  its  true  character  in  every  line;  in  the  author's 
opinion,  it  is  the  most  letter-like  of  all  the  letters  of  Paul, 
though  that  to  Philemon  may  appear  on  the  surface  to  have 
a  better  claim  to  that  position.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
understanding  of  it  is  due  to  the  very  fact  that  it  is  soiruly 
a  letter,  so  full  of  allusions  and  familiar  references,  so  per- 
vaded with  irony  and  with  a  depression  which  struggles 
against  jtgejf — -matters  of  wnicn  only  tne  writer  and  the 
readers  of  it  understood  the  purport,  but  which  we,  for  the 
most  part,  can  ascertain  only  approximately.  What  is 
doctrinal  init  is  not  there  for  its_awn  sake,  but  is~  altogether 
subservient  tojthe_purpQse  of  the  letter.  The  nature  of  the 
letters  which  were  brought  to  the  Corinthians  by  the  fellow- 
workers  of  Paul,  was  thoroughly  well  understood  by  the 
receivers  themselves,  else  surely  they  would  hardly  have 
allowed  one  or  two  of  them  to  be  lost.  They  agreed,  in  fact, 
with  Paul,  in  thinking  that  the  letters  had  served  their 
purpose  when  once  they  had  been  read.  We  may  most 
deeply  lament  that  they  took  no  trouble  to  preserve  the 
letters,  but  it  only  shows  lack  of  judgment  to  reproach 
1  Cf.  the  observations  upon  this  letter  in  the  Spicilegium  below. 
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them  on  this  account.  A  letter  is  something  ephemeral, 
and  must  be  so  by  its  very  nature ; 1  it  has  as  little  desire 
to  be  immortal  as  a  tete-a-tSte  has  to  be  minuted,  or  an 
alms  to  be  entered  in  a  ledger.  In  particular,  the  temper 
of  mind  in  which  Paul  and  his  Churches  passed  their 
days  was  not  such  as  to  awaken  in  them  an  interest  for 
the  centuries  to  come.  The  Lord  was  at  hand  ;  His  advent 
was  within  the  horizon  of  the  times,  and  such  an  anticipa- 
tion has  nothing  in  common  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
contemplative  book-collector.  The  one-sided  religious  temper 
of  mind  has  never  yet  had  any  affection  for  such  things  as 
interest  the  learned.  Modern  Christians  have  become  more 
prosaic.  We  institute  collections  of  archives,  and  found 
libraries,  and,  when  a  prominent  man  dies,  we  begin  to 
speculate  upon  the  destination  of  his  literary  remains :  all 
this  needs  a  hope  less  bold  and  a  faith  less  simple  than 
belonged  to  the  times  of  Paul.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  literature,  the  preservation  even  of  two  letters  to  the 
Corinthians  is  a  secondary  and  accidental  circumstance, 
perhaps  owing,  in  part,  to  their  comparative  lengthiness, 
which  saved  them  from  immediate  destruction. 
/  The  Letter  to  the  Romans  is  also  a  real  letter.  No  doubt 
'  there  are  sections  in  it  which  might"  also  stand  in  an  epistle ; 
the  whole  tone  of  it,  generally  speaking,  stamps  it  as  different 
fromTThe  other  Pauline  letters.  But  nevertheless  it  is  not 
a  book,  and  the  favourite  saying  that  it  is  a  compendium  of 
Paulinism,  that  the  Apostle  has,  in  it,  laid  down  his  Dog- 
matics and  his  Ethics,  certainly  manifests  an  extreme  lack 
of  taste.  No  doubt  Paul  wanted  to  give  instruction,  and 
he  did  it,  in  part,  with  the  help  of  contemporary  theology,  but 
he  does  not  think  of  the  literary  public  of  his  time,  or  of 
Christians  in  general,  as  his  readers ;  he  appeals  to  a  little 
company  of  men,  whose  very  existence,  one  may  say,  was 
unknown  to  the  public  at  large,  and  who  occupied  a  special 
position  within  Christianity.     It  is  unlikely  that  the  Apostle 

1This  explains  why,  of  the  extant  "letters"  of  celebrated  men  who 
have  written  both  letters  and  epistles,  it  is  the  latter  that  have,  in  general, 
been  preserved  in  larger  numbers  than  the  former.  Compare,  for  instance, 
the  extant  "  letters  "  of  Origen, 
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would  send  copies  of  the  letter  to  the  brethren  in  Ephesus, 
Antioch  or  Jerusalem ;  it  was  to  Kome  that  he  despatched 
it:  nor  did  the  bearer  of  it  go  to  the  publishers  in  the 
Imperial  City,1  but  rather  to  some  otherwise  unknown 
brother  in  the  Lord — just  like  many  another  passenger  by  the 
same  ship  of  Corinth,  hastening  one  to  that  house,  another 
to  this,  there  to  deliver  a  message  by  word  of  mouth,  here 
to  leave  a  letter  or  something  else.  The  fact  that  the  Letter 
to  the  Romans  is  not  so  enlivened  by  personal  references  as 
the  other  letters  of  Paul  is  explained  by  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  written :  he  was  addressing  a  Church  which 
he  did  not  yet  personally  know.  Considered  in  the  light  of 
tnis  fact,  the  infrequence  of  personal  references  m  the  letter 
lends  no  support  to  its  being  taken  as  a  literary  epistle ;  it  is 
but  the  natural  result  of  its  non-literary  purpose.  Moreover, 
Paul  wrote  even  the  "doctrinal"  portions  in  his  heart's 
blood.  The  words  TaXalircopos  iycb  avOpcoTro?  are  no  cool 
rhetorical  expression  of  an  objective  ethical  condition,  but 
the  impressive  indication  of  a  personal  ethical  experience  :  it_y^ 
is  not  theological  paragraphs  which  Paul  is  writing  here, 
but  his  confessions,. 

Certain  as  it  seems  to  the  author  that  the  authentic 
messages  of  Paul  are  letters,  he  is  equally  sure  that  we 
have  also  a  number  of  epistles  from  New  Testament  times. 
They  belong,  as  such,  to  the  beginnings  of  "  Christian  litera- 
ture". The__author  considers  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  as 
most  iinmistakahly  of  a.ll  a.ti  ftpigf.lp.  It  professes,  m  chap. 
13  ^"to i  be  a  \6yos  t?J?  Trapaickrjo-ew,  and  one  would  have  no 
occasion  whatever  to  consider  it  anything  but  a  literary  ora- 
tion— hence  not  as  an  epistle 2  at  all — if  the  iirea-reika  and 

1  It  is  a  further  proof  of  these  "  epistles  "  being  letters  that  we  know 
the  bearers  of  some  of  them.  The  epistle  as  such  needs  no  bearer,  and 
should  it  name  one  it  is  only  as  a  matter  of  form.  It  is  a  characteristic  cir- 
cumstance that  the  writer  of  the  epistle  at  the  end  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch  sends  his  booklet  to  the  receivers  by  an  eagle.  Paul  uses  men  as  his 
messengers :  he  would  not  have  entrusted  a  letter  to  eagles— they  fly  too  high. 
2NorJ^sjric^ly^speakmg>  can  we  oountjihn  First  EpiatU  of  John  as  an 
epistle — on  the  ground,  that  is,  that  the  address  must  have  disappeared.     It 
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the  greetings  at  the  close  did  not  permit  of  the  supposition 
that  it  had  at  one  time  opened  with  something  of  the  nature 
of  an  address  as  well.  Tha^address  has  been^Jogrt  jitjmght 
all  the  more  easily  fall  out  as  it  was  only  a  later  insertion. 
The  address  is,  indeed,  of  decisive  importance  for  the  under- 
standing  of  a  letter,  but  in  an  epistle  it  is  an  unessential 
element.  In  the  letter,  the  address  occupies,  so  to  speak, 
the  all-controlling  middle-ground  of  the  picture ;  in  the 
epistle  it  is  only  ornamental  detail.  Any  given  X070?  can  be 
made  an  epistle  by  any  kind  of  an  address.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  stands  on  the  same  literary  plane  as  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  describes  itself  as  a 
<f>i\ocro<lxDTaTos  X070? ;  the  fact  that  the  latter  seems  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  being  an  epistle  constitutes  a  purely 
external  difference  between  them,  and  one  which  is  im- 
material for  the  question  regarding  their  literary  character. — 
The  author  is  chiefly  concerned  about  the  recognition  of  the 
"  Catholic  "  Epistles,  or,  to  begin  with,  of  some  of  them  at 
least,  as  literary  epistles.  With  a  true  instinct,  the  ancient 
Church  placed  these  Catholic  Epistles  as  a  special  group  over 
against  the  Pauline.  It  seems  to  the  author  that  the  idea 
of  their  catholicity,  thus  assumed,  is  to  be  understood  from 
the  form  of  address  in  the  "  letters,"  and  not  primarily  from 
the  special  character  of  their  contents.1     They  are  composi- 

is  a  brochure,  trie  literary  eidos  of  which  cannot  be  determined  just  at  once. 
But  the  special  characterisation  of  it  does  not  matter,  if  we  only  recognise 
the  literary  character  of  the  booklet.  That  it  could  be  placed  among  the 
"letters"  (i.e.,  in  this  case,  epistles)  of  the  N.T.,  is  partly  explained  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  allied  to  them  in  character :  literature  associated  with  litera- 
ture. Hence  the  present  writer  cannot  think  that  Weiss  (Meyer,  xiv.5  [1888], 
p.  15)  is  justified  in  saying :  "  It  is  certainly  a  useless  quarrel  about  words  to 
refuse  to  call  such  a  composition  a  letter  in  the  sense  of  the  New  Testament 
letter-literature  ".  The  question  letter  or  epistle  ?  is  in  effect  the  necessary  pre- 
condition for  the  understanding  of  the  historical  facts  of  the  case.  The 
'  sense  "  of  the  New  Testament  letter-literature,  which  Weiss  seems  to  assume 
as  something  well  known,  but  which  forms  our  problem,  cannot  really  be 
ascertained  without  first  putting  that  question. — The  author  does  not  venture 
here  to  give  a  decision  regarding  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John ;  the 
question  "  letter  or  epistle  ?  "  is  particularly  difficult  to  answer  in  these  cases. 
1  This  idea  of  a  catholic  writing  is  implied  in  the  classification  of  the 
Aristotelian  writings  which  is  given  by  the  philosopher  David  the  Armenian 
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tions  addressed  to  Christians — one  might  perhaps  say  the 
Church — in  general.  The  catholicity  of  the  address  implies, 
of  course,  a  catholicity  in  the  contents.  What  the  Church 
calls  catholic,  we  require  only  to  call  epistle,  and  the  un- 
solved enigma  with  which,  according  to  Overbeck,1  they 
present  us,  is  brought  nearer  to  a  solution.  The  special 
position  of  these  "letters,"  which  is  indicated  by  their 
having  the  attribute  catholic  instinctively  applied  to  them, 
is  due  precisely  to  their  literary  character;  catholic  means 
in  this  connection  literary.  The  impossibility  of  recognising 
the  "  letters  "  of  Peter,  James  and  Jude  as  real  letters  fol- 
lows directly  from  the  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  their 
address.  Any  one  who  writes  to  the  elect  who  are  sojourners 
of  the  Diaspora  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  and 
Bithynia,  or  to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  Diaspora,  or 
even  to  them  which  have  obtained  a  like  precious  faith  with  us, 
or  to  them  that  are  called,  beloved  in  God  the  Father  and  kept 
for  Jesus  Christ,  must  surely  have  reflected  on  the  question 
as  to  what  means  he  must  employ  in  order  to  convey  his 
message  to  those  so  addressed.  Quite  similarly  does  that 
other  early  Christian  epistle  still  bear  the  address  to  the 
Hebrews ;  quite  similarly  does  the  author  of  the  epistle  at 
the  close  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  write  to  the  nine-and-a- 
half  tribes  of  the  Captivity,  and  Pseudo-Diogenes,  ep.  28,2  to 
the  so-called  Hellenes.  The  only  way  by  which  the  letters 
could  reach  such  ideal  addresses  was  to  have  them  reproduced 
in  numbers  from  the  first.  But  that  means  that  they  were 
literature.  Had  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter?  for  instance,  been 
intended  as  a  real  letter,  then  the  writer  of  it,  or  a  substitute, 
would  have  had  to  spend  many  a  year  of  his  life  ere  he  could 
deliver  the  letter  throughout  the  enormous  circuit  of  the 

(end  of  the  fifth  cent,  a.d.)  in  his  prolegomena  to  the  categories  of  Aristotle 
{Ed.  Gh.  A.  Brandis,  Schol.  in  Arist.,  p.  24a,  Westermann,  iii.  [1852],  p.  9). 
In  contrast  to  pepucSs  special,  Kado\iK6s  is  used  as  meaning  general ;  both 
terms  refer  to  the  contents  of  the  writings,  not  to  the  largeness  of  the  public 
for  which  the  author  respectively  designed  them. 

1  P.  431.  2  Hercher,  p.  241  ff. 

3  For  tha  investigation  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  see  the  observa- 
tions which  follow  below  in  the  Spicilegiwm. 
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countries  mentioned.  The  epistle,  in  fact,  could  only  reach 
its  public  as  a  booklet ;  at  the  present  day  it  would  not  be 
sent  as  a  circular  letter  in  sealed  envelope,  but  as  printed 
matter  by  book-post.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  Catholic 
Epistles  are  Christian  literature  :  their  authors  had  no  desire 
to  enrich  universal  literature  ;  they  wrote  their  books  for  a 
definite  circle  of  people  with  the  same  views  as  themselves, 
that  is,  for  Christians  ;  but  books  they  wrote.  Very  few 
books,  indeed,  are  so  arrogant  as  to  aspire  to  become  univer- 
sal literature ;  most  address  themselves  to  a  section  only  of 
the  immeasurable  public — they  are  special  literature,  or 
party  literature,  or  national  literature.  It  is  quite  admissible 
io  speak  of  a  literary  public,  even  if  the  public  in  question  be 
but  a  limited  one — even  if  its  boundaries  be  very  sharply 
drawn.  Hence  the  early  Christian  epistles  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  special  literature ;  to  the  public  at  large  in  the 
imperial  period  they  were  altogether  unknown,  and,  doubt- 
^  less,  many  a  Christian  of  the  time  thought  of  them  as 
s-  &  esoteric,  and  handed  them  on  only  to  those  who  were 
Jpl  brethren ;  but,  in  spite  of  all,  the  epistles__were— designed 
Caj/^?  f°r  some  kind  of  publicity  in  a  literary  sense:  they  were 
\  *r~-^ destined  for  the  brethren.  The  ideal  indefiniteness  of  this 
fc  >*  s"  '  destination  has  the  result  that  the  contents  have  an  ecumeni- 
cal cast.  Compare  the  Epistle  of  James,  for  instance,  with 
the  Letters  of  Paul,  in  regard  to  this  point.  From  the 
latter  we  construct  the  history  of  the  apostolic  age;  the 
former,  so  long  as  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  letter,  is  the  enigma 
of  the  New  Testament.  Those  to  whom  the  "letter"  was 
addressed  have  been  variously  imagined  to  be  Jews,  Gentile 
Christians,  Jewish  Christians,  or  Jewish  Christians  and 
Gentile  Christians  together  ;  the  map  has  been  scrutinised 
in  every  part  without  any  one  having  yet  ascertained  where 
we  are  to  seek — not  to  say  find — the  readers.  But  if  Diaspora 
be  not  a  definite  geographical  term,  no  more  is  the  Epistle 
of  "James"  a  letter.  Its  pages  are  inspired  by  no  special 
motive ;  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  read  between  the 
lines ;  its  words  are  of  such  general  interest  that  they 
might,  for  the  most  part,  stand  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  or  the 
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Imitation  of  Christ.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  epistle  reveals 
that  it  is  of  early  Christian  times,  but  nothing  more.  There 
is  nothing  uniquely  distinctive  in  its  motive,  and  hence  no 
animating  element  in  its  contents.  "  James  "  sketches  from 
models,  not  from  nature.  Unfortunately  there  has  always 
been  occasion,  among  Christians,  to  censure  contentions  and 
sins  of  the  tongue,  greed  and  calumny ;  indignation  at  the 
unmercifulness  of  the  rich  and  sympathy  with  the  poor  are 
common  moods  of  the  prophetic  or  apostolic  mind  ;  the  scenes 
from  the  synagogue  and  the  harvest- field  are  familiar  types 
— t.hp^^iKJjpx_in  fanft,  ia  pervaded  by  the  expressions  and 
topics  of  the  aphoristic  "  wisdom "  of  the  Old  Testament 
fl,TT^~nf_J^priR^  Even  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the 
writer  was  alluding  to  cases  which  had  actually  occurred, 
yet  we  cannot  perceive  how  these  cases  concern  him  in  any 
special  way ;  there  is  no  particular  personal  relation  between 
him  and  those  whom  he  "  addresses  ".  The  picture  of  the 
readers  and  the  figure  of  the  writer  are  equally  colourless 
and  indistinct.  In  thejetters  of  Paul,  there  speaks  to  us  a' 
commanding  personality — though,  indeed,  he  had  no  wish 
to-gpftftk  to  ns  at  all :  every  sentence  is  the  uulse-throb  of  a 
human  heart,  and,  whether  charmed  or  surprised,  we  feel  at 
l£ast  the  "  touch  of  nature  ".  But  what  meets  us  in  the 
Epistle  of  James  is  a  great  subject  rather  than  a  great  man, 
Christianity  itself  rather  than  a  Christian  personality.  It 
has  lately  become  the  custom,  in  some  quarters,  to  designate 
the  book  as  a  homily.  We  doubt  whether  much  is  gained 
by  so  doing,  for  the  term  homily,  as  applied  to  any  of  the 
writings  of  early  Christianity,  is  itself  ambiguous  and  in 
need  of  elucidation ;  it  probably  needs  to  be  broken  up  in  the 
same  way  as  "letter".  But  that  designation,  at  least,  gives 
expression  to  the  conviction  that  the  book  in  question  is 
wholly  different  in  character  from  a  letter.  In  the  same 
way,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Epistles  in 
general  are  not  real  letters,  is  evinced  by  the  instinctive 
judgment  passed  on  them  by  the  Bible-reading  community. 
The  Epistle  of  James  and  particularly  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  one  may  say,  are  examples  of  those  New  Testament 
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"  letters  "  which  play  a  most  important  part  in  popular 
religion,  while  the  Second  Letter  to  the  Corinthians,  for 
instance,  must  certainly  be  counted  among  the  least- 
known  parts  of  the  Bible.  And  naturally  so ;  the  latter, 
properly  speaking,  was  adapted  only  to  the  needs  of  the 
Corinthians,  while  later  readers  know  not  what  to  make  of 
it.  They  seek  out  a  few  detached  sayings,  but  the  connection 
is  not  perceived ;  in  it,  truly,  they  find  some  things  hard  to  be 
understood.  But  those  epistles  were  adapted  to  Christians  in 
general ;  they  are  ecumenical,  and,  as  such,  have  a  force  the 
persistence  of  which  is  not  affected  by  any  vicissitude  of 
time.  Moreover,  it  also  follows  from  their  character  as 
epistles  that  the  question  of  authenticity  is  not  nearly  so 
important  for  them  as  for  the  Pauline  letters.  It  is  allowable 
that  in  the  epistle  the  personality  of  the  writer  should  be 
less  prominent ;  whether  it  is  completely  veiled,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  or  whether  it  modestly 
hides  itself  behind  some  great  name  of  the  past,  as  in 
other  cases,  does  not  matter;  considered  in  the  light  of 
ancient  literary  practices,  this  is  not  only  not  strange,  but  in 
reality  quite  natural. — Finally,  we  may  consider  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  and  the  Seven  Messages  in  the  Apocalypse  in  regard  to 
the  question  whether  they  are  epistles.  Though  it  seems  to 
the  author  not  impossible  that  the  former  have  had  worked 
into  them  genuine  elements  of  a  letter  or  letters  of  Paul, 
he  would  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Seven  Epistles  of  the  Book  of  Bevelation,  again,  differ  from 
the  rest  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  form  books  by  them- 
selves, nor  constitute  one  book  together,  but  only  a  portion 
of  a  book.  It  is  still  true,  however,  that  they  are  not  letters. 
All  seven  are  constructed  on  a  single  definite  plan, — while, 
taken  separately,  they  are  not  intelligible,  or,  at  least,  not 
completely  so  ;  their  chief  interest  lies  in  their  mutual  cor- 
respondence, which  only  becomes  clear  by  a  comprehensive 
comparison  of  their  separate  clauses :  the  censure  of  one 
church  is  only  seen  in  its  full  severity  when  contrasted 
with  the  praise  of  another. 

16.  There   is   now  no   need,   let   us   hope,   of    demon- 
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strating  that  the  distinction  between  letters  and  epistles  does 
not  end  in  mere  judgments  as  to  their  respective  values. 
We  would  be  the  last  to  ignore  the  great  value  of,  say, 
the  Epistle  of  James  or  the  Epistles  of  Peter ;  a  com- 
parison of  these  writings  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  for 
example,  and  many  of  the  Graeco-Eoman  epistles,  would 
be  sufficient  to  guard  us  against  that.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  one  must  frequently  marvel  at  the  patience  of  a  public 
which  could  put  up  with  the  sorry  stuff  occasionally  given 
to  it  as  epistles.  The  more  definitely  we  assign  to  the  New 
Testament  epistles  a  place  in  ancient  epistolography,  the 
more  clearly  will  they  themselves  convince  us  of  their  own 
special  excellence.  But  our  distinction  proves  itself,  as  a 
principle  of  method,  to  be  of  some  importance  in  other  re- 
spects, and  we  may,  in  conclusion,  gather  up  our  methodo- 
logical inferences  in  brief  form  as  follows  (some  of  these 
have  already  been  indicated  here  and  there). 

(1)  The  historical  criticism  of  early  Christian  writings 
must  guard  against  conceiving  of  the  New  Testament  as  a 
collection  of  homogeneous  compositions,  and  must  give-  due 
weight  to  the  pre-literary  character  of  certain  parts  of  it. 
The  literary  portions  must  be  investigated  in  regard  to  their 
formal  similarity  with  Graeco-Latin  and  Jewish  literature  ; 
further,  this  line  of  connection  must  be  prolonged  well  into 
the  Patristic  literature.  The  much-discussed  question, 
whether  we  should  view  the  whole  subject  as  the  History  of 
Early  Christian  Literature  or  as  the  Introduction  to  the  Neiu 
Testament,  is  a  misleading  one  ;  the  alternatives  contain  a 
similar  error,  the  former  implying  that  some,  the  latter  that 
all,  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  New  Testament  should 
be  considered  from  a  point  of  view  under  which  they  did  not 
originally  stand :  the  former,  in  regarding  even  the  real 
letters  as  literature ;  the  latter,  in  seeking  its  facts  in  a 
historical  connection  in  which  they  did  not  take  their  rise. 
The  history  of  the  collection  and  publication  of  the  non- 
literary  writings  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  the  history  of 
the  canonisation  of  the  writings  which  subsequently  became 
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literature,  or  were  literary  from  the  first,  constitute,  each  of 
them,  a  distinct  field  of  study. 

(2)  The  letters  of  Paul  afford  a  fixed  starting-point  for 
the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  early  Christian  "  letters  ".  We 
must  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  conceivable  that  the  literary 
temperament  and  the  epistles  which  were  its  outcome  can 
be  older  than  the  letters  of  Paul. 

(3)  The  collection  and  publication1  of  the  letters  of 
Paul  was  indirectly  influenced  by  the  analogy  of  other  col- 
lections of  letters 2  made  in  ancient  times.3  The  only  pos- 
sible motive  of  such  collecting  and  publishing  was  reverential 
love.  Once  the  letters  of  Paul  had  been  collected  and 
treated  as  literature,  they  in  turn,  thus  misconceived,  pro- 
duced a  literary  impulse.  We  must,  then,  carefully  weigh 
the  possibility  that  their  collection  and  publication  may 
form  a  terminus  post  quern  for  the  composition  of  the  early 
Christian  epistles. 

(4)  The  sources  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  letters  which 
was  possessed  by  Christians  of  the  post-apostolic  period,  the 
so-called  testimonia,  and  specially  the  testimonia  e  silentio,  have 
an  altogether  different  historiacl  value  according  as  they 
relate  to  letters  or  epistles.4     The  silentium  regarding   the 

1  That  is  to  say,  of  course,  publication  within  Christianity. 

2  Especially  those  which  were  made  on  behalf  of  a  definite  circle  of 
readers. 

3  It  is  not  likely  that  the  collection  was  made  all  at  one  time.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  Letter  to  Philemon,  for  instance,  was  a  relatively  late 
addition.  The  collection  was  probably  begun  not  very  long  after  the  death 
of  Paul. 

4  Upon  this  point  the  author  would  specially  desire  to  recommend  a 
perusal  of  the  sketch  of  the  earliest  dissemination  of  the  New  Testament 
letters  in  B.  Weiss's  Lehrbuch  der  Eirileitung  in  das  Netie  Testament,  Berlin, 
1886,  §§  6,  7,  p.  38  ff.  Many  of  the  apparently  striking  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  "evidence"  which  are  indicated  there  might  find  a  simple  enough 
explanation  if  they  were  regarded  from  cur  point  of  view. 
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letters  (most  striking  of  all,  externally  considered,  in  the 
Book  of  Acts),  is  really  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  letter 
as  such,  and  cannot  be  employed  as  an  evidence  of  spurious- 
ness.  A  silentium,  on  the  other  hand,  regarding  epistles  is, 
on  account  of  their  public  character,  to  say  the  least,  sus- 
picious. The  distinction  between  letters  and  epistles  has 
also  perhaps  a  certain  importance  for  the  criticism  of  the 
traditional  texts. 

(5)  The  criticism  of  the  Letters  of  Paul  must  always 
leave  room  for  the  probability  that  their  alleged  contradic- 
tions and  impossibilities,  from  which  reasons  against  their 
authenticity  &ncL  integrity  have  been  deduced,  are  really 
evidences  to  the  contrary,  being  but  the  natural  concomitants 
of  letter-writing.  The  history  of  the  criticism  of  Cicero's 
letters,1  for  instance,  yields  an  instructive  analogy.  The 
criticism  of  the  early  Christian  epistles  must  not  leave  out 
of  account  the  considerations  which  are  to  be  deduced  from 
the  history  of  ancient  epistolography. 

(6)  The  exegesis  of  the  letters_jiLJEaajl  must  take  its 
special  standpoint  from  the  nature  of  the  letter.  Its  task  is 
to  reproduce  in  detail  the  Apostle's  sayings  as  they~5avV 
been  investigated  in  regard  to  thp.  pa.rtir.nlfl.r  hiatnnV.fl.l  nPf.a- 
sions  of  thejr^origm,  asj)henomena  of  religious  psychology. 
It  must  proceed  by  insight  and  intuition,  an'fl  hep^  ^  has 
an  unavoidable  subjective  cast.  The  exegesis  of  the  early 
Christian  epistles  must  assume  a  proper  historical  attitude 
with  regard  to  their  literary  character.  Its  task  is  not  to 
penetrate  into  the  knowledge  of  creative  personalities  in  the 
religious  sphere,  but  to  interpret  great  texts.  As  the  element 
of  personality  is  wanting  in  its  object,  so  must  that  of  sub~ 
jectivity  disappear  from  its  procedure. 

(7)  The  value  of  the  New  Testament  "letters,"  as 
sources  for  the  investigation  of  the  Apostolic  age,  varies 
according  to  their  individual  character.     The  classic  value  of 

1  See  p.  31. 
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the  letters  of  Paul  lies  in  their  being  actual  letters*,  that  is  to 
say,  in  their  being  artless  and  unpremeditated  ;  in  this  re- 
spect also,  they  resemble  those  of  Cicero.1  The  value  of  the 
epistles  as  sources  is  not  to  be  rated  so  highly,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, not  for  the  special  questions  regarding  the  "  constitu- 
tion "  and  the  external  circumstances  of  Christianity ;  many 
details  are  only  of  typical  value,  while  others,  again,  are  but 
literary  exercises,  or  anticipations  of  conditions  not  yet  fully 
realised. 

(8)  In  particular,  the  New  Testament  letters  and 
epistles,  considered  as  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  its  early  period,  are  of  different  respective 
\  values.  The  letters  of  Paul  are  not  so  much  sources  for  the 
theology,  or  even  for  the  religion,  of  the  period,  as  simply 
for  the  personal  religion  of  Paul  as  an  individual ;  hris  only 
by  a  literary  misconception  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  the 
documents  of  "  Paulinism  ".  The  result  of  their  criticism 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  religion  can  be  nothing 
more  than  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Paul  the  letter- writer, 
and  not  the  system  of  Paul  the  epistolographer ;  what 
speaks  to  us  in  the  letters  is  his  faith,  not  his  dogmatics  ; 
his  morality,  not  his  ethics  ;  his  hopes,  not  his  eschatology — 
here  and  there,  no  doubt,  in  the  faltering  speech  of  theology. 
The  early  Christian  epistles  are  the  monuments  of  a  religion 
which  was  gradually  accommodating  itself  to  external  con- 
ditions, which  had  established  itself  in  the  world,  which 
received  its  stimulus  less  in  the  closet  than  in  the  church, 
and  which  was  on  the  way  to  express  itself  in  liturgy  and 
as  doctrine. — 


"  The  Hero  who  is  the  centre  of  all  this  did  not  himself 
.  .  .  become  an  author;  the  only  recorded  occasion  of  his 
having  written  at  all  was  when  he  wrote  upon  the  ground 

1  Cf.  p.  29,  note  3.  One  may  adduce  for  comparison  other  non-literary 
sources  as  well,  e.g.,  the  "  We  "  source  of  the  Acts.  It,  too,  became  literature 
only  subsequently — only  after  it  had  been  wrought  into  the  work  of  Luke. 
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with  his  finger,  and  the  learning  of  eighteen  centuries  has 
not  yet  divined  what  he  then  wrote." x  If  Jesus  is  the  gospel, 
then  it  must  hold  good  that  the  gospel  is  non-literary.  Jesus 
had  no  wish  to  make  a  religion ;  whoever  has  such  a  wish 
will  but  make  a  Koran.  It  was  only  lack  of  understanding 
on  the  part  of  those  who  came  after  (die  Epigonen)  which 
could  credit  the  Son  of  Man  with  the  writing  of  epistles — and 
to  a  king  to  boot !  The  saints  are  the  epistles  of  Christ.2 
Nor  did  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  advocate  the  gospel  by 
literature;  in  point  of  fact,  the  followers  of  Christ  learned 
first  to  pray  and  then  to  write — like  children.  The  begin- 
nings  of  Christian  literature  are  really  the  beginnirigs~~of  A/ 
the  "secularisation  of  Christianity  :  the  gospel  becomes  a 
book-religion.  The  church,  as  a  factor  in  history — which 
the  gospel  made  no  claim  to  be — required  literature,  and 
hence  it  made  literature,  and  made  books  out  of  letters ;  hence 
also  at  length  the  New  Testament  came  into  existence.  The 
New  Testament  is  an  offspring  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
is  not  founded  upon  the  New  Testament ;  other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ. 
The  gain  which  accrued  to  the  world  by  the  New  Testament 
carried  with  it  a  danger  which  Christianity — to  the  detriment 
of  the  spirit  of  it — has  not  always  been  able  to  avoid,  viz., 
thlTTosing  of  itself  as  a  literary  religion  m  a  religion  of  the 
letter; 

1  Herder,  Brief e,  das  Studium  der  Theologie  betreffend,  zweyter  Theil, 
zweyte  verbesserte  Auflage,  Frankfurt  and  Leipzig,  1790,  p.  209. 
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CONTEIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTOEY  OF  THE 
LANGUAGE  OF  THE  GEEEK  BIBLE. 

Ever  since  the  language  of  the  Greek  Bible  became  a 
subject  of  consideration,  the  most  astonishing  opinions  have 
been  held  with  regard  to  the  sacred  text. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
was  looked  upon  as  the  genuinely  classical ;  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  using  the  Apostles  merely  as  a  pen, 
could  not  but  clothe  His  thoughts  in  the  most  worthy  garb. 
That  time  is  past :  the  doctrine  of  verbal  Inspiration,  petrified 
almost  into  a  dogma,  crumbles  more  and  more  to  pieces 
from  day  to  day ;  and  among  the  rubbish  of  the  venerable 
ruins  it  is  the  human  labours  of  the  more  pious  past  that 
are  waiting,  all  intact,  upon  the  overjoyed  spectator.  Who- 
ever surrenders  himself  frankly  to  the  impression  which  is 
made  by  the  language  of  the  early  Christians,  is  fully  assured 
that  the  historical  connecting-points  of  New  Testament 
Greek  are  not  found  in  the  period  of  the  Epos  and  the  Attic 
classical  literature.  Paul  did  not  speak  the  language  of  the 
Homeric  poems  or  of  the  tragedians  and  Demosthenes,  any 
more  than  Luther  that  of  the  Nibelungen-Lied. 

But  much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  influence 
of  the  idea  of  Inspiration  upon  the  investigation  of  early 
Christian  Greek  is  got  rid  of.  Though,  indeed,  the  former 
exaggerated  estimate  of  its  value  no  longer  holds  good,  it  yet 
reveals  itself  in  the  unobtrusive  though  widely-spread  opinion 
that  the  phrase  "the  New  Testament"  represents,  in  the 
matter  of  language,  a  unity  and  a  distinct  entity  :  it  is  thought 
that  the  canonical  writings  should  form  a  subject  of  linguistic 
investigation  by  themselves,  and  that  it  is  possible  within 
such  a  sphere  to  trace  out  the  laws  of  a  special  "genius  of 
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language".  Thus,  in  theological  commentaries,  even  with 
regard  to  expressions  which  have  no  special  religious  signi- 
ficance, we  may  find  the  observation  that  so  and  so  are  "New 
Testament"  aira!;  Xeyo/xeva,1  and  in  a  philological  discussion 
of  the  linguistic  relations  of  the  Atticists  we  are  told,  with 
reference  to  some  peculiar  construction,  that  the  like  does 
not  occur  "  in  the  New  Testament  " — a  remark  liable  to  mis- 
conception.2 Or  again  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  Acts  is  to 
be  determined :  the  word  occurs  also  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  with  a  meaning  that  does  not  suit  the 
passage  in  question  nearly  so  well  as  one  that  is  vouched 
for  say  in  Galen.  Would  not  the  attempt  to  enrich  the 
"  New  Testament "  lexicon  from  Galen  stir  up  the  most 
vigorous  opposition  in  those  who  hold  that  the  "  New  Testa- 
ment "  language  is  materially  and  formally  of  a  uniform  and 
self-contained  character?  They  would  object — with  the 
assertion  that  in  the  "New  Testament"  that  word  was 
used  in  such  and  such  a  sense,  and,  therefore,  also  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

In  hundreds  of  similar  short  observations  found  in  the 
literature,  the  methodological  presupposition  that  "  the  New 

1  The  only  meaning  that  can  be  given  to  such  observations — if  they  are 
to  have  any  meaning  at  all — is  when  it  is  presumed  that  "  the  genius  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament "  is  not  fond  of  certain  words  and  construc- 
tions. It  is  of  course  quite  a  different  matter  to  speak  of  the  airal  kiry&fuim 
of  a  single  definite  writer  such  as  Paul. 

2  W.  Schmid,  Der  Atticismus  in  seinen  Hauptvertretern  von  Diony sites 
von  Halikarnass  bis  auf  den  zweiten  PJvilostratus,  iii.,  Stuttgart  1893,  p.  338. 
The  xal  which  is  inserted  between  preposition  and  substantive  is  there  dealt 
with.  The  present  writer  does  not  suppose  that  Schmid,  whose  book  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  biblical  texts,  would 
advocate  the  perverse  notion  above  referred  to,  should  he  be  called  upon  to 
give  judgment  upon  it  on  principle  :  especially  as  the  context  of  the  passage 
quoted  permits  one  to  suppose  that  he  there  desires  to  contrast  "  the  N.  T." 
as  a  monument  of  popular  literature  with  the  studied  elegance  [?]  of  JElian. 
But  the  subsuming  of  the  varied  writings  of  the  Canon  under  the  philological 
concept  "  New  Testament "  is  a  mechanical  procedure.  Who  will  tell  us 
that,  say,  even  Paul  did  not  consciously  aspire  to  elegance  of  expression  now 
and  then  ?  Why,  the  very  /j.era  teal  which,  it  is  alleged,  does  not  belong  to 
the  N.  T.,  seems  to  the  author  to  occur  in  Phil.  43  (differently  Act.  Ap.  25  ■ 
cbv  re— ical) :  cf.  fya  civ  1  Thess.  417  and  510. 
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Testament "  is  a  philological  department  by  itself,  somewhat 
like  Herodotus  or  Polybius,  reveals  itself  in  the  same  manner. 
The  notion  of  the  Canon  is  transferred  to  the  language,  and 
so  there  is  fabricated  a  "  sacred  Greek  "  of  Primitive  Christi- 
anity.1 

It  is  only  an  extension  of  this  presupposition  when  the 
"  New  Testament  "  Greek  is  placed  in  the  larger  connection 
of  a  "Biblical"  Greek.  "The  New  Testament"  is  written 
in  the  language  of  the  Septuagint.  In  this  likewise  much- 
favoured  dictum  lies  the  double  theory  that  the  Seventy 
used  an  idiom  peculiar  to  themselves  and  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  appropriated  it.  Were  the  theory 
limited  to  the  vocabulary,  it  would  be  to  some  extent  justifiable. 
But  it  is  extended  also  to  the  syntax,  and  such  peculiarities 
as  the  prepositional  usage  of  Paul  are  unhesitatingly  explained 
by  what  is  alleged  to  be  similar  usage  in  the  LXX. 

The  theory  indicated  is  a  great  power  in  exegesis,  and 
that  it  possesses  a  certain  plausibility  is  not  to  be  denied. 
It  is  edifying  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  convenient.  But  it  is 
absurd.  It  mechanises  the  marvellous  variety  of  the  linguistic 
elements  of  the  Greek  Bible  and  cannot  be  established  either 
by  the  psychology  of  language  or  by  history.  It  increases 
the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  language  of  biblical  texts 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  doctrine  of  verbal  Inspiration  proved 
obstructive  to  the  historic  and  religious  estimate  of  Holy 
Scripture.  It  takes  the  literary  products  which  have  been 
gathered  into  the  Canon,  or  into  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Canon,  and  which  arose  in  the  most  various  circumstances, 
times  and  places,  as  forming  one  homogeneous  magnitude, 

1  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  language  of  the  early  Christians  contained 
a  series  of  religious  terms  peculiar  to  itself,  some  of  which  it  formed  for  the 
first  time,  while  others  were  raised  from  among  expressions  already  in  use 
to  the  status  of  technical  terms.  But  this  phenomenon  must  not  be  limited 
to  Christianity :  it  manifests  itself  in  all  new  movements  of  civilization.  The 
representatives  of  any  peculiar  opinions  are  constantly  enriching  the  language 
with  special  conceptions.  This  enrichment,  however,  does  not  extend  to  the 
"  syntax,"  the  laws  of  which  rather  originate  and  are  modified  on  general 
grounds. 

5 
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and  pays  no  heed  to  the  footprints  which  bear  their  silent 
testimony  to  the  solemn  march  of  the  centuries.  The  author 
will  illustrate  the  capabilities  of  this  method  by  an  analogy. 
If  any  one  were  to  combine  the  Canon  of  Muratori,  a  frag- 
ment or  two  of  the  Itala,  the  chief  works  of  Tertullian,  the 
Confessions  of  Augustine,  the  Latin  Inscriptions  of  the 
Koman  Christians  in  the  Catacombs  and  an  old  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Josephus,  into  one  great  volume,  and  assert  that 
here  one  had  monuments  of  "the"  Latin  of  the  early 
Church,  he  would  make  the  same  error  as  the  wanderers 
who  follow  the  phantom  of  "  the  "  biblical  Greek.  It  cannot 
be  disputed  that  there  would  be  a  certain  linguistic  unity 
in  such  a  volume,  but  this  unity  would  depend,  not  upon 
the  fact  that  these  writings  were,  each  and  all,  "  ecclesi- 
astical," but  upon  the  valueless  truism  that  they  were,  each 
and  all,  written  in  late-Latin.  Similarly  we  cannot  attribute 
all  the  appearances  of  linguistic  unity  in  the  Greek  Bible 
to  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  texts  to  which  they 
belong  stand  side  by  side  between  the  same  two  boards  of 
the  Canon.  The  unity  rests  solely  on  the  historical  circum- 
stance that  all  these  texts  are  late-Greek.  The  linguistic 
unity  of  the  Greek  Bible  appears  only  against  the  background 
of  classical,  not  of  contemporary  "profane,"  Greek. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Greek  Bible,  to  free  oneself  first  of  all  from  such  a  methodo- 
logical notion  as  the  sacred  exclusiveness  of  its  texts.  And 
in  breaking  through  the  principle,  now  become  a  dogma,,  of 
its  linguistic  seclusion  and  isolation,  we  must  aspire  towards 
a  knowledge  of  its  separate  and  heterogeneous  elements,  and 
investigate  these  upon  their  own  historical  bases. 

We  have  to  begin  with  the  Greek  Old  Testament.  The 
Seventy  translated  a  Semitic  text  into  their  own  language. 
This  language  was  the  Egypto-Alexandrian  dialect.  Our 
method  of  investigation  is  deduced  from  these  two  facts. 

If  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the  work  in  question  is  a 
translation,  we  thereby  relinquish  an  important  factor  for 
the  understanding  of  its  linguistic  character.  The  trans- 
lation is  in  method  very  different  from  what  we  nowadays 
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call  such.  We  see  the  difference  at  once  when  we  compare 
the  Alexandrian  theologians'  way  of  working  with,  say,  the 
method  which  Weizsacker  applied  in  his  translation  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  Was  it  mere  clumsiness,  or  was  it  rever- 
ence, which  caused  them  to  write  as  they  often  did  ?  Who 
shall  say  ?  One  thing  is  certain :  in  proportion  as  the  idea 
of  'making  the  sacred  book  accessible  in  another  language 
was  at  that  time  unheard-of,  so  helpless  must  the  translators 
have  felt  had  they  been  required  to  give  some  account  of 
the  correct  method  of  turning  Semitic  into  Greek.  They 
worked  in  happy  and  ingenuous  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
Hermeneutics,1  and  what  they  accomplished  in  spite  of  all 
is  amazing.  Their  chief  difficulty  lay,  not  in  the  lexical, 
but  in  the  syntactical,  conditions  of  the  subject-matter.  They 
frequently  stumbled  at  the  syntax  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  over 
the  Hebrew,  with  its  grave  and  stately  step,  they  have,  so  to 
speak,  thrown  their  light  native  garb,  without  being  able  to 
conceal  the  alien's  peculiar  gait  beneath  its  folds.  So  arose 
a  written  Semitic-Greek 2  which  no  one  ever  spoke,  far  less 
used  for  literary  purposes,  either  before  or  after.3  The  sup- 
position, that  they  had  an  easy  task  because  the  problem  of 

1  Some  centuries  later  an  important  Semitic  work  was  translated  into 
Greek  in  a  very  different  manner,  viz.,  the  original  text  of  Josephus's  Jewish 
War.  In  the  preface  he  states  that  he  had  written  it  first  of  all  in  his  native 
language  (i.e.,  Aramaic).  In  the  work  of  translation  he  had  recourse  to  col- 
laborateurs  for  the  sake  of  the  Greek  style  (c.  Ap.  i.  9),  cf.  Schiirer,  i.  (1890), 
p.  60 f.  [Eng.  Trans.,  i.,  i.,  p.  83].  Here  then  we  have  the  case  of  a  Semitic  text 
being  translated  under  Greek  superintendence  with  the  conscious  intention 
of  attaining  Greek  elegance.  Thus  the  Jewish  War  should  not,  strictly 
speaking,  be  used  as  an  authority  for  the  style  of  Josephus  the  Semite.  The 
case  is  different  with  the  Antiquities — unless  they  likewise  have  been  redacted 
in  form.  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  by  Guil.  Schmidt,  De  Flavii  Iosephi 
elocutione  observationes  criticae,  Fleck.  Jahrbb.  Swppl.  xx.  (1894),  p.  514  ff. — 
an  essay  in  the  highest  degree  instructive  on  the  question  of  the  "  influences  " 
of  the  Semitic  feeling  for  language — that  at  most  only  one  Hebraism  is  found 
in  Josephus,  and  that  a  lexical  one,  viz.,  the  use  of  irpoarideadai  =  n^*^ 

2  Cf.  the  remarks  of  Winer,  adopted  by  Schmiedel,  Winer-Schmiedel, 
§  4,  1  6  (p.  25  f.)  [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  28  f.],  upon  the  Greek  which  was  really 
spoken  by  the  Jewish  common  people  and  was  independent  of  the  Greek  of 
translation.     But  see  the  author's  remark  on  p.  74,  note  1. 

3  See  below,  p.  295  ff. 
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the  syntax  was  largely  solved  for  them  through  a  "  Judaeo- 
Greek  "  already  long  in  existence,1  is  hardly  tenable.  We 
have  a  whole  series  of  other  Jewish  texts  from  Alexandria,2 

1  In  particular,  J.  Wellhausen  formerly  advocated  this  supposition ; 
cf.  his  observations  in  F.  Bleek's  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.4,  Berlin,  1878,  p. 
578,  and,  previously,  in  Der  Text  der  BUcher  Samuelis  untersucht,  Gottingen, 
1871,  p.  11.  But  the  very  example  which  he  adduces  in  the  latter  passage 
supports  our  view.  In  1  Sam.  4 2- 3,  the  verb  irTala  is  twice  found,  the  first 
time  intransitively,  the  second  time  transitively,  corresponding  respectively 
to  the  Niphal  and  Qal  of  ?p2«  Wellhausen  rightly  considers  it  to  be  incred- 
ible that  the  Seventy  "  were  unwilling  or  unable"  to  express  "  the  distinction 
of  Qal  and  Hiphil,  etc.,"  by  the  use  of  two  different  Greek  words.  When, 
however,  he  traces  back  the  double  irraico,  with  its  distinction  of  meaning, 
to  the  already  existent  popular  usage  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  LXX  (i.e., 
from  the  context — the  Alexandrian  Jews),  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
transitive  sense  of  irraia  is  also  Greek.  The  LXX  avoided  a  change  of  verb 
because  they  desired  to  represent  the  same  Hebrew  root  by  the  same  Greek 
word,  and  in  this  case  a  Greek  could  make  no  objection. — Regarding  another 
peculiarity  of  the  LXX,  viz.,  the  standing  use  "of  the  Greek  aorist  as  an 
inchoative  answering  to  the  Hebrew  perfect,"  it  is  admitted  by  Wellhausen 
himself  that  "for  this,  connecting  links  were  afforded  by  classical  Greek." 
— Wellhausen  now  no  longer  advocates  the  hypothesis  of  a  "  Judseo -Greek," 
as  he  has  informed  the  author  by  letter. 

2  To  the  literary  sources  here  indicated  there  have  lately  been  added 
certain  fragments  of  reports  which  refer  to  the  Jewish  War  of  Trajan,  and 
which  were  probably  drawn  up  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew:  Pap.  Par.  68 
(Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  383  ff.),  and  Pap.  Lond.  1  (Kenyon,  p.  229  f.) ;  cf.  Schiirer, 
i.,  p.  53 ;  further  particulars  and  a  new  reading  in  U.  Wilcken,  Ein  Aktens- 
tilck  zum  jiidischen  Kriege  Trajans,  Hermes,  xxvii.  (1892),  p.  464  ff.  (see  also 
Hermes,  xxii.  [1887],  p.  487),  and  on  this  GOA.  1894,  p.  749.  Pap.  Berol. 
8111  (BTJ.  xi.,  p.  333,  No.  341),  is  also  connected  with  it.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever willing,  discover  the  slightest  difference  in  respect  of  language  be- 
tween the  readable  part  of  the  fragments,  which  unfortunately  is  not  very 
large,  and  the  non-Jewish  Papyri  of  the  same  period.  Independently  of  their 
historical  value,  the  fragments  afford  some  interesting  phenomena,  e.g., 
KoxxruSta  (Matt.  2765f-,  28 u  Kova-rwSla,  Matt.  27 66  Cod.  A  KtocrrovSla ;  Cod.  D 
has  Kovo-TovSla),  axpehi  $ov\oi  (Luke  17 10,  cf.  Matt.  25 30).  The  identification 
of  the  '6(rioi  'lovdcuoi  with  the  successors  of  the  5A<rt5atot  of  the  Maccabean 
period,  which  Wilcken  advances,  hardly  commends  itself;  the  expression 
does  not  refer  to  a  party  within  Alexandrian  Judaism,  but  is  rather  a  self- 
applied  general  title  of  honour. — Wilcken,  further,  has  in  view  the  publication 
of  another  Papyrus  fragment  (Hermes,  xxvii.,  p.  474),  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  reception  of  a  Jewish  embassy  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  at 
Rome.  (This  publication  has  now  seen  the  light ;  for  all  further  particulars 
see  the  beginning  of  the  author's  sketch,  "  Neuentdeckte  Papyrus-Fragmente 
zur  Geschichte  des  griechischen  Judenthums,"  in  ThLZ.  xxiii.  (1898),  p.  602  ff.) 
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but  do  their  idioms  bear  comparison  even  in  the  slightest 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  LXX,  which  arose  quite  inci- 
dentally ? l  So  long  as  no  one  can  point  to  the  existence  of 
actual  products  of  an  original  Judaeo-Greek,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on  advocating  the  hypothesis,  probable  enough 
in  itself,  that  it  was  never  an  actual  living  language  at  all. 

Thus  the  fact  that  the  Alexandrian  Old  Testament  is  a 
translation  is  of  fundamental  importance  for  an  all-round 
criticism  of  its  syntax.  Its  "  Hebraisms  "  permit  of  no  con- 
clusions being  drawn  from  them  in  respect  to  the  language 
actually  spoken  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  the  period :  they 
are  no  more  than  evidences  of  the  complete  disparity  between 
Semitic  and  Greek  syntax.  It  is  another  question,  whether 
they  may  not  have  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  speech  of 
the  readers  of  the  next  period  :  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
the  continually  repeated  reading  of  the  written  Judaeo-Greek 
may  have  operated  upon  and  transformed  the  "feeling  for 
language  "  of  the  later  Jews  and  of  the  early  Christians.  In 
respect  of  certain  lexical  phenomena,  this  supposition  may  of 
course  be  made  good  without  further  trouble ;  the  parts  of  the 
O.  T.  Apocrypha  which  were  in  Greek  from  the  beginning, 
Philo,  Josephus,  Paul,  the  early  Christian  Epistle-writers, 
move  all  of  them  more  or  less  in  the  range  of  the  ethical  and 
religious  terms  furnished  by  the  LXX.  It  is  also  quite  con- 
ceivable that  some  of  the  familiar  formulae  and  formulaic 
turns  of  expression  found  in  the  Psalms  or  the  Law  were 

1  The  relation  which  the  language  of  the  Prologue  to  Sirach  bears  to 
the  translation  of  the  book  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  question. 
(Cf.  the  similar  relation  between  the  Prologue  to  Luke  and  the  main  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  Gospel ;  see  below,  p.  76,  note  2.)  The  Prologue  is 
sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  successful  comparison :  the  impression  cannot 
be  avoided  that  it  is  an  Alexandrian  Greek  who  speaks  here ;  in  the  book 
itself,  a  disguised  Semite.  The  translator  himself  had  a  correct  appre- 
hension of  how  such  a  rendering  of  a  Semitic  text  into  Greek  differed  from 
Greek — the  language  which  he  spoke,  and  used  in  writing  the  Prologue. 
He  begs  that  allowance  should  be  made  for  him,  if  his  work  in  spite  of  all 
his  diligence  should  produce  the  impression  rial  rwv  \Qewv  a5vmfie7v  ■  ov  yap 
laoZvvansi  avra.  iv  kavrols  Ifipa'iarl  \ey6/u.€va  Kal  '6rav  fxerax^V  *&  erepau  y\Siff<rav. 
Whoever  counts  the  Greek  Sirach  among  the  monuments  of  a  "  Judaeo-Greek," 
thought  of  as  a  living  language,  must  show  why  the  translator  uses  Alex- 
andrian Greek  when  he  is  not  writing  as  a  translator. 
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borrowed  from  the  one  or  the  other,  or  again,  that  the  occa- 
sional literary  impressiveness  is  an  intentional  imitation  of 
the  austere  and  unfamiliar  solemnity  of  that  mode  of  speech 
which  was  deemed  to  be  biblical.  But  any  fundamental  in- 
fluence of  the  LXX  upon  the  syntactic,  that  is  to  say,  the 
logical,  sense  of  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  or  of  the  West,  is 
improbable,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  precarious  to  con- 
nect certain  grammatical  phenomena  in,  say,  Paul's  Epistles 
straightway  with  casual  similarities  in  the  translation  of  the 
0.  T.  A  more  exact  investigation  of  Alexandrian  Greek  will, 
as  has  been  already  signified,  yield  the  result  that  far  more  of 
the  alleged  Hebraisms  of  the  LXX  than  one  usually  supposes 
are  really  phenomena  of  Egyptian,  or  of  popular,  Greek.1 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  point :  the  real  language, 
spoken  and  written,  of  the  Seventy  Interpreters  was  the 
Egyptian  Greek  of  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies.  If,  as 
translators,  they  had  often,  in  the  matter  of  syntax,  to 
conceal  or  disguise  this  fact,  the  more  spontaneously,  in 
regard  to  their  lexical  work,  could  they  do  justice  to  the 
profuse  variety  of  the  Bible  by  drawing  from  the  rich  store 
of  terms  furnished  by  their  highly-cultured  environment. 
Their  work  is  thus  one  of  the  most  important  documents 
of  Egyptian  Greek.2  Conversely,  its  specifically  Egyptian 
character  can  be  rendered  intelligible  only  by  means  of  a 
comparison  with  all  that  we  possess  of  the  literary  memorials 
of  Hellenic  Egypt  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  till  about 
the  time  of  Origen.3     Since  F.  W.  Sturz4  began  his  studies 

1  References  in  regard  to  the  truly  Greek  character  of  alleged  Hebraisms 
in  Josephus  are  given  by  U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff  and  Guil.  Schmidt 
in  the  already-quoted  study  of  the  latter,  pp.  515  f.  and  421. — See  below,  p.  290  f. 

2  Cf.  the  remarks  of  Buresch,  Rhein.  Mus.  filr  Philologic,  N.  F.,  xlvi. 
(1891),  p.  208  ff. 

3  In  the  rich  Patristic  literature  of  Egypt  there  lies  much  material 
for  the  investigation  of  Egyptian  Greek.  One  must  not  overestimate  here 
the  "  influence  "  of  the  LXX,  particularly  of  its  vocabulary.  The  Egyptian 
Fathers  doubtless  got  much  from  the  colloquial  language  of  their  time,  and 
the  theory  of  borrowing  from  the  LXX  need  not  be  constantly  resorted  to. 
The  Papyri  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  may  be  used  as  a  standard 
of  comparison. 

4  De  dialecto  Macedonica  et  Alexandrina  liber,  Leipzig,  1808. 
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in  this  subject  there  has  passed  nearly  a  century,  which  has 
disclosed  an  infinite  number  of  new  sources.  Why,  if  the 
Inscriptions  in  Egyptian  Greek,  when  systematically  turned 
to  account,  could  put  new  life  into  Septuagint  research  even 
then,  the  Papyrus  discoveries  have  now  put  us  in  the  position 
of  being  able  to  check  the  Egyptian  dialect  by  document — so 
to  speak — through  hundreds  of  years.  A  large  part  of  the 
Papyri,  for  us  certainly  the  most  valuable,  comes  from  the 
Ptolemaic  period  itself;  these  venerable  sheets  are  in  the 
original  of  exactly  the  same  age  as  the  work  of  the  Jewish 
translators1  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  late  copies. 
When  we  contemplate  these  sheets,  we  are  seized  with  a 
peculiar  sense  of  their  most  delightful  nearness  to  us — one 
might  almost  say,  of  historical  reality  raised  from  the  dead. 
In  this  very  way  wrote  the  Seventy — the  renowned,  the  un- 
approachable— on  the  same  material,  in  the  same  characters, 
and  in  the  same  language !  Over  their  work  the  history  of 
twenty  crowded  centuries  has  passed:  originating  in  the 
self-consciousness  of  Judaism  at  a  time  of  such  activity  as 
has  never  been  repeated,  it  was  made  to  help  Christianity  to 
become  a  universal  religion ;  it  engaged  the  acuteness  and  the 
solicitude  of  early  Christian  Theology,  and  was  to  be  found 
in  libraries  in  which  Homer  and  Cicero  might  have  been 
sought  for  in  vain  ;  then,  apparently,  it  was  forgotten,  but  it 
continued  still  to  control  the  many-tongued  Christianity  by 
means  of  its  daughter- versions :  mutilated,  and  no  longer 
possessed  of  its  original  true  form,  it  has  come  to  us  out  of  the 
past,  and  now  proffers  us  so  many  enigmas  and  problems  as 
to  deter  the  approach  not  only  of  overweening  ignorance  but 
often  of  the  diffidence  of  the  ablest  as  well.  Meanwhile  the 
Papyrus  documents  of  the  same  age  remained  in  their  tombs 
and  beneath  the  rubbish  ever  being  heaped  upon  them ;  but 
our  inquiring  age  has  raised  them  up,  and  the  information 
concerning  the  past  which  they  give  in  return,  is  also  help- 
ful towards  the  understanding  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament. 
They  preserve  for  us  glimpses  into  the  highly-developed  civi- 

1  We  have  Papyri  of  the  very  time  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphia,  who 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  traditions  of  the  LXX. 
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lization  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  :  we  come  to  know  the  stilted 
speech  of  the  court,  the  technical  terms  of  its  industries,  its 
agriculture  and  its  jurisprudence ;  we  see  into  the  interior  of 
the  convent  of  Serapis,  and  into  the  family  affairs  which  shrink 
from  the  gaze  of  history.  We  hear  the  talk  of  the  people  and 
the  officials — unaffected  because  they  had  no  thought  of  making 
literature.  Petitions  and  rescripts,  letters,  accounts  and  re- 
ceipts— of  such  things  do  the  old  documents  actually  consist ; 
the  historian  of  national  deeds  will  disappointedly  put  them 
aside;  to  the  investigator  of  the  literature  only  do  they 
present  some  fragments  of  authors  of  greater  importance. 
But  in  spite  of  the  apparent  triviality  of  their  contents  at 
first  sight,  the  Papyri  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
understanding  of  the  language  of  the  LXX,1  simply  because 
they  are  direct  sources,  because  they  show  the  same  conditions 
of  life  which  are  recorded  in  the  Bible  and  which,  so  to  speak, 
have  been  translated  into  Egyptian  Greek.  Naturally,  the  ob- 
scure texts  of  the  Papyri  will  often,  in  turn,  receive  illumina- 
tion from  the  LXX  ;  hence  editors  of  intelligence  have  already 
begun  to  employ  the  LXX  in  this  way,  and  the  author  is  of 
opinion  that  good  results  may  yet  be  obtained  thereby.  In 
some  of  the  following  entries  he  hopes,  conversely,  to  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  the  Egyptian  Papyri  and  Inscrip- 
tions for  Septuagint  research.  It  is  really  the  pre-Christian 
sources  which  have  been  used ; 2  but  those  of  the  early  im- 

1  A  portion  at  least  of  the  Papyri  might  be  of  importance  for  the  LXX 
even  with  respect  to  matters  of  form.  The  author  refers  to  the  official  de- 
cisions, written  by  trained  public  functionaries,  and  approximately  contem- 
poraneous with  the  LXX.  While  the  orthography  of  the  letters  and  other 
private  documents  is  in  part,  as  amongst  ourselves,  very  capricious,  there 
appears  to  him  to  be  a  certain  uniformity  in  those  official  papers.  One  may 
assume  that  the  LXX,  as  "  educated  "  people,  took  pains  to  learn  the  official 
orthography  of  their  time.  The  Papyri  have  been  already  referred  to  in 
LXX-investigations  by  H.  W.  J.  Thiersch,  De Pentateuchiversione  Alexandrina 
libri  tres,  Erlangen,  1841,  p.  87  ff. ;  recently  by  B.  Jacob,  Das  Buck  Esther 
bei  den  LXX,  ZAW.  x.  (1890),  p.  241  ff.  The  Papyri  are  likewise  of  great 
value  for  the  criticism  of  the  Epistle  of  Aristeas ;  hints  of  this  are  given  in 
the  writings  of  Giac.  Lumbroso. 

2  U.  Wilcken  is  preparing  a  collection  of  Ptolemaic  texts  (DLZ.  xiv. 
[1893],  p.  265).  Until  this  appears  we  are  limited  to  texts  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  various  editions,  and  of  which  some  can  hardly  be  utilised. 
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perial  period  also  will  yet  yield  rich  results.  One  fact  observa- 
tion appears  to  put  beyond  question,  viz.,  the  preference  of 
the  translators  for  the  technical  expressions  of  their  surround- 
ings. They,  too,  understood  how  to  spoil  the  Egyptians. 
They  were  very  ready  to  represent  the  technical  (frequently 
also  the  general)  terms  of  the  Hebrew  original  by  the  techni- 
cal terms  in  use  in  the  Ptolemaic  period.1  In  this  way  they 
sometimes  not  only  Egyptianised  the  Bible,  but,  to  speak 
from  their  own  standpoint,  modernised  it.  Many  peculiarities 
from  which  it  might  even  be  inferred  that  a  text  different 
from  our  own  lay  before  them,  are  explained,  as  the  author 
thinks,  by  this  striving  to  make  themselves  intelligible  to  the 
Egyptians.  Such  a  striving  is  not  of  course  justifiable  from 
the  modern  translator's  point  of  view  ;  the  ancient  scholars, 
who  did  not  know  the  concept  "historic,"  worked  altogether 
naively,  and  if,  on  that  account,  we  cannot  but  pardon  their 
obliteration  of  many  historical  and  geographical  particulars 
in  their  Bible,  we  may,  as  counterbalancing  this,  admire  the 
skill  which  they  brought  to  bear  upon  their  wrongly-con- 
ceived task.2  From  such  considerations  arises  the  demand 
that  no  future  lexicon  to  the  LXX 3  shall  content  itself  with 
the  bringing  forward  of  mere  equations  ;  in  certain  cases  the 

1  It  is  specially  instructive  to  notice  that  terms  belonging  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court  were  employed  to  express  religious  conceptions,  just  as 
conversely  the  word  Grace,  for  instance,  is  prostituted  by  servility  or  irony 
amongst  ourselves.  Legal  phraseology  also  came  to  be  of  great  importance 
in  religious  usage. 

2  Quite  similar  modernisings  and  Germanisings  of  technical  terms  are 
found  also  in  Luther's  translation.  Luther,  too,  while  translating  apparently 
literally,  often  gives  dogmatic  shadings  to  important  terms  in  theology  and 
ethics ;  the  author  has  found  it  specially  instructive  to  note  his  translation  of 
Paul's  viol  6eov  by  Kinder  Gottes  (children  of  God),  of  vlbs  Oeov  by  Sohn  Gottes 
(Son  of  God).  Luther's  dogmatic  sense  strove  against  an  identical  rendering 
of  vl6s  in  both  cases :  he  was  unwilling  to  call  Christians  sons  of  God,  or 
Jesus  Christ  the  child  of  God,  and  in  consequence  made  a  distinction  in  the 
word  vi6s.  We  may  also  remember  the  translation  of  v6i)n.a.  in  2  Cor.  10 5  by 
Vernunft  (reason),  whereby  biblical  authority  was  found  for  the  doctrine  fides 

praecedit  intellectum. 

3  The  clamant  need  of  a  Lexicon  to  the  LXX  is  not  to  be  dismissed  by 
pointing  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Text.  The  knowledge  of  the  lexical 
conditions  is  itself  a  preliminary  condition  of  textual  criticism. 
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Greek  word  chosen  does  not  represent  the  Hebrew  original 
at  all,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
LXX  everywhere  used  each  particular  word  in  the  sense  of 
its  corresponding  Hebrew.  Very  frequently  the  LXX  did 
not  translate  the  original  at  all,  but  made  a  substitution 
for  it,  and  the  actual  meaning  of  the  word  substituted  is, 
of  course,  to  be  ascertained  only  from  Egyptian  Greek.  A 
lexicon  to  the  LXX  will  thus  be  able  to  assert  a  claim  to 
utility  only  if  it  informs  us  of  what  can  be  learned,  with 
regard  to  each  word,  from  Egyptian  sources.  In  some  places 
the  original  was  no  longer  intelligible  to  the  translators  ;  we 
need  only  remember  the  instances  in  which  they  merely  trans- 
cribed the  Hebrew  words — even  when  these  were  not  proper 
names.  But,  in  general,  they  knew  Hebrew  well,  or  had 
been  well  instructed  in  it.  If  then,  by  comparison  of  their 
translation  with  the  original,  there  should  be  found  a  differ- 
ence in  meaning  between  any  Hebrew  word  and  its  corre- 
sponding Greek,  it  should  not  be  forthwith  concluded  that 
they  did  not  understand  it :  it  is  exactly  such  cases  that  not 
seldom  reveal  to  us  the  thoughtful  diligence  of  these  learned 
men. 

What  holds  good  of  the  investigation  of  the  LXX  in 
the  narrower  sense  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
dealing  with  the  other  translations  of  Semitic  originals  into  Greek. 
Peculiarities  of  syntax  and  of  style  should  not  in  the  first 
instance  be  referred  to  an  alleged  Judseo-Greek  of  the  trans- 
lators, but  rather  to  the  character  of  the  original.  We  must, 
in  our  linguistic  criticism,  apply  this  principle  not  only  to 
many  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocryphal  writings,  but  also  to 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  these  contain  ele- 
ments which  originally  were  thought  and  spoken  in  Aramaic.1 

1  The  author  cannot  assent  to  the  thesis  of  Winer  (see  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  above,  p.  67,  note  2),  viz.,  that  if  we  are  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
"  independent "  (as  distinct,  i.e.,  from  the  LXX-Greek,  which  was  conditioned 
by  the  original)  Greek  of  the  Jews,  we  must  rely  "upon  the  narrative  style 
of  the  Apocryphal  books,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles". 
There  are  considerable  elements  in  "  the  "  Apocrypha  and  in  "  the  "  Gospels 
which,  as  translations,  are  as  little  "  independent  "  as  the  work  of  the  LXX. — 
With  regard  also  to  certain  portions  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  the  question  must 
be  raised  as  to  whether  they  do  not  in  some  way  go  back  to  a  Semitic  original. 
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So  far  as  regards  these  Apocryphal  books,  the  non-existence 
of  the  original  renders  the  problem  more  difficult,  but  the 
investigator  who  approaches  it  by  way  of  the  LXX  will  be 
able  to  reconstruct  the  original  of  many  passages  with  con- 
siderable certainty,  and  to  provide  himself,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  with  the  accessories  most  required.  The  case  is  less 
favourable  in  regard  to  the  Synoptic  sayings  of  Jesus,  as  also 
those  of  His  friends  and  His  opponents,  which  belong  to  the 
very  earliest  instalment  of  the  pre-Hellenistic  Gospel-tradition. 
We  know  no  particulars  about  the  translation  into  Greek  of 
those  portions  which  were  originally  spoken  and  spread  abroad 
in  the  Palestinian  vernacular  ;  we  only  know,  as  can  be  per- 
ceived from  the  threefold  text  itself,  that  "  they  interpreted  as 
best  they  could".1  The  author  is  unable  to  judge  how  far 
retranslation  into  Aramaic  would  enable  us  to  understand 
the  Semitisms  which  are  more  or  less  clearly  perceived  in  the 
three  texts,  and  suspects  that  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
precisely  in  the  important  small  details  of  it,  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  present  state  of  the  text,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  confusion  of  the  traditional  text  of  many  portions  of  the 
LXX  hinders  the  knowledge  of  its  Greek.  But  the  work 
must  be  done :  the  veil,  which  for  the  Greek  scholar  rests 
over  the  Gospel  sayings,  can  be,  if  not  fully  drawn  aside, 
yet  at  least  gently  lifted,  by  the  consecrated  hand  of  the 
specialist.2      Till  that  is  done  we  must   guard  against  the 

1  Cf.  Jiilicher,  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  1st  and  2nd  ed.,  Freiburg  (Baden) 
and  Leipzig,  1894,  p.  235;  important  observations  by  Wellhausen  in  GGA. 
1896,  p.  266  fi. — We  must  at  all  events  conceive  of  this  kind  of  translation  as 
being  quite  different  from  the  translation  of  Josephus's  Jewish  War  from 
Aramaic,  which  was  undertaken  in  the  same  half-century,  and  which  might 
be  called  "scientific"  (cf.  p.  67,  note  1  above).  Josephus  desired  to  impress 
the  literary  public :  the  translators  of  the  Logia  desired  to  delineate  Christ 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  Christians.  The  very  qualities  which  would 
have  seemed  "barbaric"  to  the  taste  of  the  reading  and  educated  classes, 
made  upon  the  Greeks  who  "  would  see  Jesus  "  the  impression  of  what  was 
genuine,  venerable — in  a  word,  biblical. 

2  The  author  recalls,  for  instance,  what  is  said  in  Wellhausen's  IsraeUt- 
iscJie  und  Jiidische  Geschichte,  Berlin,  1894,  p.  312,  note  1. — Meanwhile  this 
important  problem  has  been  taken  in  hand  afresh  by  Arnold  Meyer  (Jesu 
Muttersprache,  Freiburg  (Baden)  and  Leipzig,  1896)  and  others ;  cf.  especially 
G.  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu,  vol.  i.,  Leipzig,  1898. 
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illusion1  that  an  Antiochian  or  Ephesian  Christian  (even  if , 
like  Paul,  he  were  a  product  of  Judaism)  ever  really  spoke  as 
he  may  have  translated  the  Logia-collection,  blessed — and 
cramped — as  he  was  by  the  timid  consciousness  of  being 
permitted  to  convey  the  sacred  words  of  the  Son  of  God  to 
the  Greeks.  Perhaps  the  same  peculiarities  which,  so  far  as 
the  LXX  were  concerned,  arose  naturally  and  unintention- 
ally, may,  in  the  translators  of  the  Lord's  words,  rest  upon 
a  conscious  or  unconscious  liturgical  feeling :  their  reading 
of  the  Bible  had  made  them  acquainted  with  the  sound, 
solemn  as  of  the  days  of  old,  of  the  language  of  prophet  and 
psalmist ;  they  made  the  Saviour  speak  as  Jahweh  spoke 
to  the  fathers,  especially  when  the  original  invited  to  such 
a  procedure.  Doubtless  they  themselves  spoke  differently2 
and  Paul  also  spoke  differently,3  but  then  the  Saviour  also 
was  different  from  those  that  were  His. 

Among  the  biblical  writings  a  clear  distinction  can  be 
traced  between  those  that  are  translations,  or  those  portions 
that  can  be  referred  to  a  translation,  and  the  other  genus, 
viz.,  those  in  Greek  from  the  first.  The  authors  of  these  be- 
longed to  Alexandria,  to  Palestine,  or  to  Asia  Minor.  Who 
will  assert  that  those  of  them  who  were  Jews  (leaving  out 
of  account  those  who  belonged  to  Palestine)  each  and  all 
spoke  Aramaic — to  say  nothing  of  Hebrew — as  their  native 

1  Also  against  the  unmethodical  way  in  which  peculiarities  in  the 
diction  of  Paul,  for  example,  are  explained  by  reference  to  mere  external 
similarities  in  the  Synoptics.  What  a  difference  there  is — to  take  one  in- 
structive example — between  the  Synoptical  eV  t<£  &pxovri  roov  Zai/xoviwu  (Mark 
3  22,  etc.)  ailci  the  Pauline  eV  Xpurrcp  'Irjffov !  See  the  author's  essay  Die 
neutestamentliche  Formel  "in  Christo  Jesu"  untersucht,  pp.  15  and  60. 

2  Compare  the  prologue  to  Luke's  Gospel.  The  author  is  unaware 
whether  the  task  of  a  comparative  investigation  with  regard  to  the  languages 
of  the  translated  and  the  independent  parts  respectively  of  the  Gospels  has 
as  yet  been  performed.     The  task  is  necessary — and  well  worth  while. 

8  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  Paul  introduces  his  quotations  from  the 
LXX  without  any  special  formula  of  quotation,  or  without  other  indication, 
the  reader  may  often  recognise  them  by  the  sound.  They  stand  out  distinctly 
from  Paul's  own  writing,  very  much  as  quotations  from  Luther,  for  example, 
stand  out  from  the  other  parts  of  a  modern  controversial  pamphlet. 
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tongue  ?  We  may  assume  that  a  Semitic  dialect  was  known 
among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  and  Asia  Minor,  but  this 
cannot  be  exalted  into  the  principle  of  a  full  historical 
criticism  of  their  language.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  their 
national  connection  with  Judaism  is  made,  too  hastily,  and 
with  more  imagination  than  judgment,  to  support  the  in- 
ference of  a  (so  to  speak)  innate  Semitic  "  feeling  for  lan- 
guage ".  But  the  majority  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  probably  spoke  Greek  as  their  native  tongue : 
those  who  spoke  the  sacred  language  of  the  fathers  had 
only  learned  it  later.1  It  is  more  probable  that  their  Hebrew 
would  be  Graecised  than  that  their  Greek  would  be  Hebraised. 
For  why  was  the  Greek  Old  Testament  devised  at  all  ?  Why, 
after  the  Alexandrian  translation  was  looked  upon  as  sus- 
picious, were  new  Greek  translations  prepared?  Why  do 
we  find  Jewish  Inscriptions  in  the  Greek  language,2  even 
where  the  Jews  lived  quite  by  themselves,  viz.,  in  the  Eoman 
catacombs  ?  The  fact  is,  the  Hellenistic  Jews  spoke  Greek, 
prayed  in  Greek,  sang  psalms  in  Greek,  wrote  in  Greek,  and 
produced  Greek  literature ;  further,  their  best  minds  thought 
in  Greek.3  While  we  may  then  continue,  in  critically  examin- 
ing the  Greek  of  a  Palestinian  writer,  to  give  due  weight 
to  the  influence  of  his  Semitic  "feeling  for  language," — an 
influence,  unfortunately,  very  difficult  to  test — the  same  pro- 
cedure is  not  justified  with  regard  to  the  others.  How  should 
the  Semitic  "  spirit  of  language  "  have  exercised  influence 

1  This  was  probably  the  case,  e.g.,  with  Paul,  who  according  to  Acts  21 40 
could  speak  in  the  "Hebrew  language".    That  means  probably  the  Aramaic. 

2  So  far  as  the  author  is  aware  no  Jewish  Inscription  in  Hebrew  is 
known  outside  of  Palestine  before  the  sixth  century  a.d.  ;  cf.  Schiirer,  ii., 
p.  543  (  =  3  iii.,  p.  93  f.)  [Eng.  Trans.,  ii.,  ii.,  p.  284],  and,  generally,  the 
references  given  there. 

3  Aristotle  rejoiced  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  a  man,  a  Jew 
of  Coele-Syria,  who  'EWrjviicbs  fy,  ov  rf  5ia\€Krq>  ix6vov,  aWh  koX  ry  rf/vxv 
(Josephus,  c.  Ap.  i.  22). — The  sentence  (De  confusione  ling.  §  26)  [M.  i.,  p.  424], 
ecm  5e  coy  pet/  'Efipatoi  Xeyovai  "  <pavovr)\,"  ws  Se  r}/j.f?s  "  airoo-rpocp^  deov,"  is  of 
great  interest  in  regard  to  Philo's  opinion  as  to  his  own  language :  he  felt 
himself  to  be  a  Greek.  Cf.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  Sources  of  New  Testament 
Greek,  Edinburgh,  1895,  p.  54,  and  the  present  writer's  critique  of  this  book 
GGA.  1896,  p.  761  ff. 
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over  them  ?     And  how,  first  of  all  indeed,  over  those  early 
Christian  authors  who  may  originally  have  been  pagans? 

This  "  spirit  "  must  be  kept  within  its  own  sphere  ;  the 
investigator  of  the  Greek  of  Paul  and  of  the  New  Testament 
epistle-writers  must  first  of  all  exorcise  it,  if  he  would  see 
his  subject  face  to  face.  We  must  start  from  the  philological 
environment  in  which,  as  a  fact  of  history,  we  find  these 
authors  to  be,  and  not  from  an  improbable  and,  at  best,  in- 
definable, linguistic  Traducianism.  The  materials  from  which 
we  can  draw  the  knowledge  of  that  philological  environment 
have  been  preserved  in  sufficient  quantity.  In  regard  to  the 
vocabulary,  the  Alexandrian  Bible  stands  in  the  first  rank  : 
it  formed  part  of  the  environment  of  the  people,  irrespective 
of  whether  they  wrote  in  Alexandria,  Asia  Minor  or  Europe, 
since  it  was  the  international  book  of  edification  for  Hellen- 
istic Judaism  and  for  primitive  Christianity.  We  must,  of 
course,  keep  always  before  us  the  question  whether  the  terms 
of  the  LXX,  in  so  far  as  they  were  employed  by  those  who 
came  after,  had  not  already  undergone  some  change  of  mean- 
ing in  their  minds.  Little  as  the  lexicon  of  the  LXX  can  be 
built  up  by  merely  giving  the  Greek  words  with  their  corre- 
sponding Hebrew  originals,  just  as  little  can  Jewish  or  early 
Christian  expressions  be  looked  upon  as  the  equivalents  of 
the  same  expressions  as  previously  used  by  the  LXX.  Even 
in  express  quotations  one  must  constantly  reckon  with  the 
possibility  that  a  new  content  has  been  poured  into  the  old 
forms.  The  history  of  religious  terms — and  not  of  religious 
ones  only — shows  that  they  have  always  the  tendency  to  be- 
come richer  or  poorer ;  in  any  case,  to  be  constantly  altering.1 
Take  the  term  Spirit  (Geist).  Paul,  Augustine,  Luther, 
Servetus,  the  modern  popular  nationalism :  all  of  these 
apprehend  it  differently,  and  even  the  exegete  who  is  well 
schooled  in  history,  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  biblical 
thoughts  about  Spirit,  finds  it  difficult  to  free  himself  from 
the    philosophical   ideas   of   his   century.      How  differently 

1  Acute  observations  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  J.  Freudenthal's 
Die  Flavins  Josephus  beigelegte  Schrift  Ueber  die  Herrschaft  der  Vernunft, 
Breslau,  1869,  p.  26  f. 
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must  the  Colossians,  for  example,  have  conceived  of  Angels, 
as  compared  with  the  travelling  artisan  who  has  grown  up 
under  the  powerful  influences  of  ecclesiastical  artistic  tra- 
dition, and  who  prays  to  his  guardian  angel !  What  changes 
has  the  idea  of  God  undergone  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
— from  the  grossest  anthropomorphism  to  the  most  refined 
spiritualisation !  One  might  write  the  history  of  religion 
as  the  history  of  religious  terms,  or,  more  correctly,  one 
must  apprehend  the  history  of  religious  terms  as  being  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  religion.  In  comparison  with  the 
powerful  religious  development  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament,  the  work  of  the  Seventy  presents  quite  a  differ- 
ent phase :  it  does  not  close  the  religious  history  of  Israel, 
but  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  that  of  Judaism,  and  the 
saying  that  the  New  Testament  has  its  source  in  the  Old 
is  correct  only  if  by  the  Old  Testament  one  means  the  book 
as  it  was  read  and  understood  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  The 
Greek  Old  Testament  itself  was  no  longer  understood  in  the 
imperial  period  as  it  was  in  the  Ptolemaic  period,  and,  again, 
a  pagan  Christian  in  Kome  naturally  read  it  otherwise  than 
a  man  like  Paul.  What  the  author  means  may  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  Pauline  idea  of  Faith.  Whether  Paul  dis- 
covered it  or  not  does  not  in  the  meantime  concern  us.  At 
all  events  he  imagined  that  it  was  contained  in  his  Bible, 
and,  considered  outwardly,  he  was  right.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, his  idea  of  faith  is  altogether  new :  no  one  would  think 
of  identifying  the  ttigtis  of  the  LXX  with  the  tt'mttis  of  Paul. 
Now  the  same  alteration  can  be  clearly  perceived  in  other 
conceptions  also ;  it  must  be  considered  as  possible  in  all,  at 
least  in  principle;  and  this  possibility  demands  precise  ex- 
amination. Observe,  for  example,  the  terms  Spirit,  Flesh, 
Life,  Death,  Law,  Works,  Angel,  Hell,  Judgment,  Sacrifice, 
Righteousness,  Love.  The  lexicon  of  the  Bible  must  also 
discuss  the  same  problem  in  respect  of  expressions  which  are 
more  colourless  in  a  religious  and  ethical  sense.  The  men  of 
the  New  Testament  resembled  the  Alexandrian  translators  in 
bringing  with  them,  from  their  "  profane  "  surroundings,  the 
most  varied  extra-biblical  elements  of  thought  and  speech. 
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When,  then,  we  undertake  to  expound  the  early  Christian 
writings,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the  LXX,  or  to  the 
terms  which  the  LXX  may  use  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  them- 
selves :  we  must  seek  to  become  acquainted  with  the  actual 
surroundings  of  the  New  Testament  authors.  In  what  other 
way  would  one  undertake  an  exhaustive  examination  of  these 
possible  peculiar  meanings  ?  Should  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  LXX,  or  even  to  artificially  petrified  ideas  of  the  LXX, — 
what  were  that  but  a  concession  to  the  myth  of  a  "  biblical " 
Greek  ?  The  early  Christian  writings,  in  fact,  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  narrow  and  not  easily-illuminated  cells  of  the 
Canon,  and  placed  in  the  sunshine  and  under  the  blue  sky 
of  their  native  land  and  of  their  own  time.  There  they  will 
find  companions  in  speech,  perhaps  also  companions  in 
thought.  There  they  take  their  place  in  the  vast  phenome- 
non of  the  Koivrj.  But  even  this  fact,  in  several  aspects  of  it, 
must  not  be  conceived  of  mechanically.  One  must  neither 
imagine  the  tcoivq  to  be  a  uniform  whole,  nor  look  upon  the 
early  Christian  authors,  all  and  sundry,  as  co-ordinate  with 
a  definite  particular  phenomenon  like  Polybius.  In  spite  of 
all  the  consanguinity  between  those  early  Christian  Greeks 
and  the  literary  representatives  of  universal  Greek,  yet  the 
former  are  not  without  their  distinguishing  characteristics. 
Certain  elements  in  them  of  the  popular  dialect  reveal  the 
fact  of  their  derivation  from  those  healthy  circles  of  society 
to  which  the  Gospel  appealed  :  the  victorious  future  of  those 
obscure  brotherhoods  impressively  announces  itself  in  new 
technical  terms,  and  the  Apostles  of  the  second  and  third 
generation  employ  the  turns  of  expression,  understood  or  not 
understood,  used  by  Paul,  that  "  great  sculptor  of  language  ";* 

It  is  thus  likewise  insufficient  to  appeal  to  the  vocabu- 
lary and  the  grammar  of  the  contemporary  "  profane  "  litera- 
ture. This  literature  will  doubtless  afford  the  most  instructive 
discoveries,  but,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  direct  sources 
which  are  open  to  us,  it  is,  so  far  as  regards  the  language 
of  the  early  Christian  authors,  only  of  secondary  importance. 

1  The  author  adopts  this  easily  enough  misunderstood  expression  from 
Buresoh,  Bh.  Mus.f.  Phil,,  N,  F.,  xlvi.  (1891),  p.  207. 
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These  direct  sources  are  the  Inscriptions1  of  the  imperial 
period.  Just  as  we  must  set  our  printed  Septuagint  side  by- 
side  with  the  Ptolemaic  Papyri,  so  must  we  read  the  New 
Testament  in  the  light  of  the  opened  folios  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions. The  classical  authors  reach  us  only  in  the  traditional 
texts  of  an  untrustworthy  later  period ;  their  late  codices 
cannot  give  us  certain  testimony  with  regard  to  any  so-called 
matters  of  form,  any  more  than  the  most  venerable  uncials 
of  the  New  Testament  can  let  us  know  how,  say,  the  Letter 
to  the  Eomans  may  have  looked  in  its  original  form.  If 
we  are  ever  in  this  matter  to  reach  certainty  at  all,  then  it 
is  the  Inscriptions  and  the  Papyri  which  will  give  us  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  truth.  Of  course  even  they  do 
not  present  us  with  unity  in  matters  of  form ;  but  it  would  be 
something  gained  if  the  variety  which  they  manifest  through- 
out were  at  least  to  overthrow  the  orthodox  confidence  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  printed  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  place  it  among  the  "  externals  ".  Here,  too,  must  we  do 
battle  with  a  certain  ingenuous  acceptation  of  the  idea  of 
Inspiration.  Just  as  formerly  there  were  logically-minded 
individuals  who  held  that  the  vowel-points  in  the  Hebrew 
text  were  inspired,  so  even  to-day  there  are  those  here  and 
there  who  force  the  New  Testament  into  the  alleged  rules 
of  a  uniform  orthography.  But  by  what  authority — unless 
by  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit — will  any  one  support  the 
notion  that  Paul,  for  instance,  must  have  written  the  Greek 
form  of  the  name  David  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Mark 
or  John  the  Divine  ? 

But  the  help  which  the  Inscriptions  afford  in  the  cor- 
rection of  our  printed  texts,  is  not  so  important  as  the  service 

1  When  the  author  (in  1894)  wrote  the  above,  he  was  unaware  that  E.  L. 
Hicks,  in  The  Classical  Review,  1887,  had  already  begun  to  apply  the  In- 
scriptions to  the  explanation  of  the  N.  T.  W.  M.  Ramsay  called  attention 
to  this,  and  gave  new  contributions  of  his  own  in  The  Expository  Times,  vol. 
x.,  p.  9  ff.  A  short  while  ago  I  found  a  very  important  little  work  in  the 
University  Library  at  Heidelberg,  which  shows  that  the  Inscriptions  had 
begun  to  be  drawn  from  a  hundred  years  ago :  the  booklet,  by  Io.  E.  Imm. 
Walch,  is  called  Observationes  in  Matthaeum  ex  graecis  inscriptionibus,  Jena, 
1779,  and  is  not  without  value  even  at  the  present  day. 

6 
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they  render  towards  the  understanding  of  the  language  itself. 
It  may  be  that  their  contents  are  often  scanty  ;  it  may  be  that 
hundreds  of  stones,  tiresomely  repeating  the  same  mono- 
tonous formula,  have  only  the  value  of  a  single  authority, 
yet,  in  their  totality,  these  epigraphic  remains  furnish  us 
with  plenty  of  material — only,  one  should  not  expect  too 
much  of  them,  or  too  little.  The  author  is  not  now  thinking 
of  the  general  historical  contributions  which  they  afford  for 
the  delineation  of  the  period — such  as  we  must  make  for 
Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Europe,  if  we  would  understand 
the  biblical  writings  (though  for  that  purpose  nothing  can 
be  substituted  for  them) ;  but  rather  of  their  value  for  the 
history  of  the  language  of  the  Greek  Bible,  and  particularly 
of  the  New  Testament,  Those  witnesses  in  stone  come 
before  us  with  exactly  the  same  variety  as  to  time  and  place 
as  we  have  to  take  into  account  when  dealing  with  these 
writings :  the  period  of  most  of  them,  and  the  original  locality 
of  nearly  all,  can  be  determined  with  certainty.  They  afford 
us  wholly  trustworthy  glimpses  into  certain  sections  of  the 
sphere  of  ideas  and  of  the  store  of  words  which  belonged  to 
certain  definite  regions,  at  a  time  when  Christian  churches 
were  taking  their  rise,  and  Christian  books  being  written. 
Further,  that  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  time  may  re- 
ceive similar  elucidation  is  a  fact  that  we  owe  to  the  numerous 
sacred  Inscriptions.  In  these,  it  may  be  observed  that  there 
existed,  here  and  there,  a  terminology  which  was  fixed,  and 
which  to  some  extent  consisted  of  liturgical  formulae.  When, 
then,  particular  examples  of  this  terminology  are  found 
not  only  in  the  early  Christian  authors,  but  in  the  LXX  as 
well,  the  question  must  be  asked  :  Do  the  Christian  writers 
employ  such  and  such  an  expression  because  they  are  familiar 
with  the  Greek  Bible,  or  because  they  are  unaffectedly  speak- 
ing the  language  of  their  neighbourhood  ?  If  we  are  dealing, 
e.g.,  with  the  Inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Christians 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  natural  answer  will  be  :  Such  expressions 
were  known  to  any  such  Christian  from  his  environment, 
before  ever  he  read  the  LXX,  and,  when  he  met  them  again 
in  that  book,  he  had  no  feeling  of  having  his  store  of  words 
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enlarged,  but  believed  himself  to  be  walking,  so  to  speak,  on 
known  ground  :  since,  happily  for  him,  there  was  no  Schleus- 
ner  at  his  disposal,  when  he  found  those  expressions  in  the 
LXX — where,  in  their  connection,  they  were  perhaps  more 
pregnant  in  meaning,  perhaps  less  so, — he  read  them  with 
the  eyes  of  an  inhabitant  of  Asia  Minor,  and  possibly  emas- 
culated them.  For  him  they  were  moulds  into  which  he 
poured,  according  to  his  own  natural  endowment,  now  good, 
now  less  valuable,  metal.  The  mere  use  of  LXX-words  on 
the  part  of  an  inhabitant  of  Asia  Minor  is  no  guarantee  that 
he  is  using  the  corresponding  LXX-conceptions.  Take  as 
examples  words  like  aypos,  lepos,  Si/cato?,  yvrjcnos,  ayados,  ev<re- 
fteia,  dpTjartceia,  apxiepevs,  irpo^rjTi)^,  /evptos,  #eo?,  ayye\os, 
KTiarT)^,  aa>T7)p[a,  Biafrytcrf,  epyov,  alo&v.  With  regard  to  all 
these  words,  and  many  others,  common  to  both  the  LXX 
and  the  Inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor  of  the  imperial  period,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  investigate  how  far  the  Christians  of  Asia 
Minor  introduced  definite  local  shades  of  meaning  into  their 
reading  of  the  Septuagint,  and,  further,  how  far  they  uncon- 
sciously took  these  shades  of  meaning  into  account  either 
in  their  own  use  of  them  or  when  they  heard  them  uttered 
by  the  Apostles.  The  same  holds  good  of  such  expressions 
as  embody  the  specifically  favourite  conceptions  of  primitive 
Christianity,  e.g.,  the  titles  of  Christ,  wo?  Oeov,  6  /evpLos  rj/jL&v 
and  aeoTrjp.  The  author  has,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these, 
set  forth  in  the  following  pages  in  more  detail  the  reasons 
why  we  should  not  ignore  the  extra-biblical  technical  use 
of  the  expression, — a  use  which,  in  particular,  is  authen- 
ticated by  the  Inscriptions.  A  similar  investigation  with 
regard  to  the  others  could  be  easily  carried  out.  Even  if 
it  could  be  established  that  "  the  "  New  Testament  always 
employs  these  expressions  in  their  original,  pregnant,  distinc- 
tively Christian  sense,  yet  who  will  guarantee  that  hundreds 
of  those  who  heard  the  apostolic  preaching,  or  of  the  readers 
of  the  Epistles,  did  not  understand  the  expressions  in  the 
faded  formulaic  sense,  in  regard  to  which  they  reflected  as 
little  or  as  much  as  when  they  read  a  votive  Inscription 
in  honour  of  the  wo?  Oeov  Augustus,  or  of  another  emperor 
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who  was  described  as  6  icvpio<s  rjuwv,  or  of  Apollo  acorijp  ? 
By  the  time  of  the  New  Testament  there  had  set  in  a 
process  of  mutual  assimilation1  between  the  religious  con- 
ceptions already  current  in  Asia  Minor  on  the  one  hand, 
and  "  biblical "  and  "  Christian  "  elements  on  the  other. 
Biblical  expressions  became  secularised ;  heathen  expressions 
gained  ecclesiastical  colouring,  and  the  Inscriptions,  as  being 
the  most  impartial  witnesses  to  the  linguistic  usage  previous 
to  New  Testament  times,  are  the  sources  which  most  readily 
permit  us  a  tentative  investigation  of  the  process. 

Other  elements,  too,  of  the  language  of  certain  portions 
of  the  New  Testament  can  not  seldom  be  elucidated  by 
parallels  from  the  Inscriptions  ;  likewise  much  of  the  so-called 
syntax.  M.  Frankel2  has  indicated  what  an  "extraordinary 
agreement  in  vocabulary  and  style"  obtains  between  the 
Pergamenian  Inscriptions  of  pre-Eoman  times  and  Polybius  : 
it  is  proved,  he  thinks,  that  the  latter,  "  almost  entirely 
wanting  in  a  distinctive  style  of  his  own,"  has  "assumed 
the  richly  but  pedantically  developed  speech  of  the  public 
offices  of  his  time  ".  The  Inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor  have, 
as  the  author  thinks,  a  similar  significance  for  the  history 
of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  It  may  be  readily 
granted  to  the  outsider  that  many  of  the  observations  which 
it  is  possible  to  take  in  this  connection  have,  of  course, 
"  only  "  a  philological  value  ;  he  who  undertakes  them  knows 
that  he  is  obeying  not  only  the  voice  of  science  but  also  the 
behests  of  reverence  towards  the  Book  of  Humanity.3 

The  author  has,  here  and  there  throughout  the  follow- 
ing pages,  endeavoured  to  carry  out  in  practice  the  ideas  of 
method  thus  indicated.      He  would  request  that  to  these 

1  So  far  as  the  author  can  judge,  this  process  shows  itself  more  clearly 
in  the  Catholic  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  than  in  Paul. 

2  Altertilmer  von  Pergamon,  viii.  1,  Berlin,  1890,  p.  xvii. 

3  This  matter  is  further  dealt  with  in  the  author's  little  work  Die 
sprachliche  Erforschung  der  griechischen  Bibel,  ihr  gegenwartiger  Stand  und 
ihre  Aufgaben,  Giessen,  1898 ;  cf.  also  GQA.  1896,  pp.  761-769 ;  1898,  pp.  120- 
124,  and  920-923 ;  ThLZ.  xxi.  (1896),  p.  609  ff.,  and  xxiii.  (1898),  p.  G28  ff. ; 
Theologische  Rundschau,  i.  (1897-98),  pp.  463-472. 
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should  be  added  the  observations  that  lie  scattered  through- 
out the  other  parts  of  this  book.  If  he  makes  a  further 
request  for  indulgence,  he  would  not  omit  to  emphasise  that 
he  is  not  thereby  accommodating  himself  to  the  well-worn 
literary  habit  the  real  purpose  of  which  is  only  the  captatio 
benevolentiae.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject-matter, 
which  first  attracted  the  author,  is  certainly  calculated  to 
engender  the  feeling  of  modesty,  unless,  indeed,  the  inves- 
tigator has  been  possessed  of  that  quality  from  the  outset. 


ayyapevay. 

Herodotus  and  Xenophon  speak  of  the  Persian  ayyapoi. 

The  word  is  of  Persian  origin  and  denotes  the  royal  couriers. 

From  ayyapos  is  formed  the  verb  ayyapevco,  which  is  used, 

Mark  15 21  =  Matt.  27 32  and  Matt.  5 41  (a  saying  of  the  Lord), 

in  the  sense  of  to  compel  one  to  something.     E.  Hatch1  finds 

the  earliest  application  of  the  verb  in  a  letter  of  Demetrius  I. 

Soter  to  the  high-priest  Jonathan  and  the  Jewish  people : 

K€\€vco  Be  firjEe  ayyapeveadai  ra  'lovSaicov  viro^vyia,  Joseph. 

Antt.  xiii.   2  3.      The  letter  was  ostensibly  written  shortly 

before  the  death  of  the  king,  and,  if  this  were  so,  we  should 

have  to  date  the  passage  shortly  before  the  year  150  B.C. 

But  against  this  assumption  is  to  be  placed  the  consideration 

that  1  Mace.  10 25_45,  which  was  the  source  for  the  statement 

of  Josephus,  and  which  also  quotes  the  said  letter  verbally, 

knows  nothing  of  the  passage  in  question.     Indeed  it  rather 

appears  that  Josephus   altered   the  passage,  in  which   the 

remission  of  taxes  upon  the  animals  is  spoken  of  (ver. 33  teal 

7rdvT€<;  a^ierwaav  tou?  <f>6pov<;  ical  rebv  kttjvcov  avrcov),  so  as  to 

make  it  mean  that  they  should  not  be  forced  into  public  work. 

Even  if,  following  Grimm,2  we  consider  it  possible  that  the 

passage  in  Maccabees  has  the  same  purport  as  the  paraphrase 

of  Josephus,  yet  the  word — and  it  is  only  the  word  which 

comes  into  consideration  here — must  be  assigned  to  Josephus, 

and,  therefore,  can  be  made  to  establish  nothing  in  regard  to 

the  second  century  B.C.,  but  only  in  regard  to  the  first  a.d. 

1  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  Oxford,  1889,  p.  37. 
*WLpAT.  iii.  (1853),  p.155  f. 
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But  we  find  the  verb  in  use  at  a  time  much  earlier  than 
Hatch  admitted.  The  Comedian  Menander  (f  290  B.C.)  uses 
it  in  Sicyon.  iv.  (Meineke,  p.  952).  It  is  twice  employed  in 
Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xx.1  (252  B.C.),  both  times  in  reference  to 
a  boat  used  for  postal  service :  tov  virdpxovTos  Xtfkfiov  ayyapev- 
devros  viro  crov  and  dyyapevaas  tov  'AvTi/cXeovs  Xe/jL&ov. 

This  application  of  the  word  is  established  for  the 
Egyptian  dialect2  of  Greek  by  the  Inscription  from  the 
Temple  of  the  Great  Oasis  (49  a.d.),3  in  which  there  is  other 
linguistic  material  bearing  on  the  Greek  Bible,  and  to  which 
Hatch  has  already  called  attention :  firjSev  Xa/nfidvetv  firjBe 
dyyapeveiv  el  fjurj  rives  ifia  8t7r\cofiaTa  e^coai. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  usage  of  the  verb  in  the 
Synoptists  4  and  Josephus  falls  into  a  more  distinct  historical 
connection :  the  word,  originally  applied  only  to  a  Persian 
institution,  had  gained  a  more  general  sense  as  early  as  the 
third  century  B.C.5  This  sense,  of  course,  was  itself  a  tech- 
nical one  at  first,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Papyrus  and  the 
Inscription  as  well  as  from  Josephus,  but  the  word  must 
have  become  so  familiar  that  the  Evangelists  could  use  it 
quite  generally  for  to  compel. 

ci8e\(f)6<;. 

The  employment  of  the  name  brother  to  designate  the 
members   of   Christian   communities  is  illustrated   by   the 

1  Mahaffy,  ii.  [64]. 

2  The  Persian  loan-word  recalls  the  Persian  dominion  over  Egypt :  cf. 
irapdS euros  below. — It  may  appear  strange  that  the  LXX  do  not  use  fryyapos, 
etc.,  though  j"Vlilfr$,  perhaps  also  derived  from  the  Persian,  is  found  in 
those  portions  which  belong  to  the  Persian  period,  and  might  have  prompted 
them  to  use  a  cognate  Greek  substantive.  But  they  translate  both  it  and 
the  Aramaic  fcOilN  m  every  passage  by  iiria-ToA^,  just  because  there  was  not 
any  Greek  word  formed  from  &yyapos  for  letter. — For  the  orthography 
iyyapevo*  cf.  III.  i.  1  below. 

3  GIG.  iii.  No.  4956,  A  21. 

4  What  is  the  Aramaic  word  which  is  rendered  by  ayyapevw  in  Matt.  541? 

5  Of.  Buresch,  Bhein.  Mus.  fUr  Philologie,  N.  F.,  xlvi.  (1891),  p.  219: 
11  The  Persian  loan-word  ayyapevco,  which  was  naturalised  at  a  very  early  date, 
must  have  come  to  be  much  used  in  the  vernacular — it  is  still  found  in  the 
common  dialect  of  Modern  Greek  ". 
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similar  use,  made  known  to  us  by  the  Papyri,  of  aSeX^o? 
in  the  technical  language  of  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis. 
See  the  detailed  treatment  of  it  in  A.  Peyron,1  Leemans,2 
Brunet  de  Presle,3  and  Kenyon.4 — aSeXc^o?  also  occurs  in  the 
usage  of  religious  associations  of  the  imperial  period  as 
applied  to  the  members,  cf.  Schurer,  in  the  Sitzungsberichte 
der  Berliner  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  1897,  p.  207  ff.,  and 
Cumont,  Hypsistos,  Brussels,  1897,  p.  13. 

avacrrpeipofiaL. 

The  moral  signification  se  gerere  in  2  Cor.  1 12,  Eph.  2 3, 
1  Pet.  1 17,  2  Pet.  2 18,  Heb.  10 33, 13 18, 1  Tim.  3 15,  is  illustrated 
by  Grimm,5  needlessly,  by  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  y?n. 
It  is  found  in  the  Inscription  of  Pergamus  No.  224  A6 
(middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.),  where  it  is  said  of  some 
high  official  of  the  king  iv  irdatv  /ca[ipoi<?  dfie/jL7TTu)<;  koX  aS]e&>? 
dvaarp6(j)6fji6vo<;. — Further  examples  in  III.  iii.  1. 

ava<f)d\avTO<i. 
LXX  Lev.  13 41  =  HS.?,  forehead-bald,  frequent  in  personal 
descriptions  in  the  Papyri  of  237,  230  and  225  B.C. ; 7  cf.  dva- 
4>a\dvrcofia  =  nn§|,  LXX  Lev.  13  42-43. 

dvacfrepca. 

In  1  Pet.  224  it  is  said  of  Christ :  o?  rd$  dfiapr[a<;  rjficov 
avrbs  dvrjveyfcev  iv  rS  aoo/jbarc  avrov  eirl  to  %v\ov,  iva  rat*; 
d\xapTiai^  a7royev6/jL6voi,  rr)  BL/caLoavvrj  ^acofiev.  Many  com- 
mentators consider  the  expression  dvafyepetv  ra?  d^apria^  to 

1  Papyri  Graeci  regii  Taurinensis  musei  Aegyjptii,  i.  Turin,  1826,  p.  60  ff. 
"  I.,  pp.  53  and  64.  3  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  308.  4  P.  31. 

5  Ch.  O.  Wilkii  Glavis  Novi  Testamenti  philologica  3,  Leipzig,  1888,  p.  28. 

6  Frankel,  p.  129.  The  word  occurs  also  in  Polybius  in  the  same  sense. 
W.  Schulze  has  also  called  the  attention  of  the  author  to  the  Inscription  of 
Sestos  (c.  120  b.c),  line  27 ;  on  this  cf.  W.  Jerusalem,  Wiener  Studien,  i.  (1879), 
p.  53. 

7  For  particular  references  see  Mahaffy,  i.  (1891),  Index  [88],  cf.  Kenyon, 
p.  46 ;  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  131.  For  the  etymology,  W.  Schulze,  Quaestiones 
epicae,  Giitersloh,  1892,  p.  464;  the  aua(pa\avria(rts  in  Aristot.  H.  A.  iii.  11 
presupposes  ava<pahavTos. 
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be  a  quotation  of  LXX  Is.  53 12  teal  clvtos  afiaprias  ttoWwv 
avtfvey/ce  and  demand  that  it  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  Isaiah : 1  to  bear  sins,  i.e.,  to  suffer  punishment  for  sins. 
But  even  granting  that  the  whole  section  is  pervaded  by 
reminiscences  of  Is.  53,  yet  it  is  not  scientifically  justifiable 
to  assert  that  the  writer  must  have  used  avaobepeiv  in  the  very 
sense  of  the  original  which  he  followed.  The  cases  are  not 
few  in  which  phrases  from  the  LXX,  given  word  for  word, 
and  introduced  by  the  solemn  formulae  of  quotation,  have 
acquired  another  sense  from  the  particular  new  context  into 
which  they  are  brought.  The  early  Christian  authors  do  not 
quote  with  that  precision  as  to  form  and  substance  which 
must  needs  be  shown  in  our  own  scientific  investigations  ; 
these  " practical"  exegetes,  in  their  simple  devoutness,  have 
an  ethical  and  religious  purpose  in  their  quotations,  not  a 
scientific  one.  Thus  their  references  cannot  properly  be 
called  quotations  at  all :  sayings,  in  our  pregnant  use  of  that 
term,  would  be  the  preferable  expression.  The  "  practical  " 
exegetes  of  every  age  have  considered  the  same  absolute 
freedom  with  regard  to  the  letter  as  their  natural  privilege. 
In  regard  to  our  passage,  the  addition  of  eirl  to  f  v\ov  makes 
it  certain  that,  even  if  the  allusion  is  to  Isaiah,  avafykpeiv 
cannot  be  explained  by  its  possible 2  meaning  in  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  book.  If  to  bear  be  made  to  mean  to  suffer 
punishment,  then  the  verb  would  require  to  be  followed3  by 
eirl  ra>  gv\(p :  eirl  cum  ace.  at  once  introduces  the  meaning  to 
carry  up  to. 

What  then  is  meant  by  Christ  bearing  our  sins  in  His 
body  up  to  the  tree  ?  Attention  is  commonly  called  to  the 
frequently  occurring  collocation  ava<f>epeiv  to  eirl  to  dvena- 
arrjpLov,  and  from  this  is  deduced  the  idea  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  But  this  attempt  at  explana- 
tion breaks  down4  when  it  is  observed  that  it  is  certainly 
not  said  that  Christ  laid  Himself  upon  the  tree  (as  the  altar) ; 

iSowithHeb.  928. 

2  If,  that  is  to  say,  the  LXX  treated  the  conceptions  aua<p4peiv  and  \fflft 
as  equivalent.  T  T 

3  E.  Kiihl,  Meyer,  xii. 5  (1887),  p.  165.  4  Cf.  Kiihl,  p.  166  f. 
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it  is  rather  the  dfiapTLat  rjfjucov  that  form  the  object  of  dvacfrepeiv, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  of  these  that  they  were  offered  up. 
That  would  be  at  least  a  strange  and  unprecedented  mode 
of  expression.  The  simplest  explanation  will  be  this  :  when 
Christ  bears  up  to  the  cross  the  sins  of  men,  then  men  have 
their  sins  no  more ;  the  bearing  up  to  is  a  taking  away.  The 
expression  thus  signifies  quite  generally  that  Christ  took  away 
our  sins  by  His  death  :  there  is  no  suggestion  whatever  of  the 
special  ideas  of  substitution  or  sacrifice. 

This  explanation,  quite  satisfactory  in  itself,  appears  to 
the  author  to  admit  of  still  further  confirmation.  In  the 
contract  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  i.  xvi.  21  (230  B.C.),  the  following 

passage  occurs  :  irepl  Be  &v  avroXeyay  dvafyepojxev  [ ] 

6(f>eLk7)fjLaT(0v  Kptdrja-ofiai,  eir  'Ao-fcXrjindSov.  The  editor  re- 
stores the  omission  by  cov  et?  ipe,  and  so  reads  dvafapofievcov 
eh  iui.  In  this  he  is,  in  our  opinion,  certainly  correct 
as  to  the  main  matter.  No  other  completion  of  the  participle 
is  possible,  and  the  connection  with  the  following  clauses 
requires  that  the  dvafapo/jueva  6(l>ei\r)^aTa  should  stand  in 
relation  to  the  "I"  of  avriXiyco.  It  can  hardly  be  determined 
whether  precisely  the  preposition  eh 2  be  the  proper  restora- 
tion, but  not  much  depends  on  that  matter.  In  any  case  the 
sense  of  the  passage  is  this  :  as  to  the  otpeiXij/juara  dvatyepofieva 
upon  (or  against)  me,  against  which  I  protest,  I  shall  let  myself  be 
judged  by  AsJclepiades.3  It  is  a  priori  probable  that  dvacjtepeiv  tcl 
ofaiXrjfjuara  is  a  forensic  technical  expression :  he  who  imposes4 
the  debts  of  another  upon  a  third  desires  to  free  the  former 

1  Mahafiy,  i.  [47]. 

2  hrl  were  equally  possible ;  cf.  p.  91,  note  1. 

3  Mahafiy,  i.  [48],  translates :  "  But  concerning  the  debts  charged  against 
me,  which  I  dispute,  I  shall  submit  to  the  decision  of  Asklepiades  ". 

4  It  is  true  that  avcupepew  occurs  also  in  the  technical  sense  of  referre 
(cf.,  besides  the  dictionaries,  A.  Peyron,  i.,  p.  110),  frequently  even  in  the  LXX, 
and  one  might  also  translate  the  clause :  as  to  the  debts  alleged  (before  the 
magistracy)  against  me;  ava<p4peiv  would  then  mean  something  like  sue  for. 
But  the  analogies  from  the  Attic  Orators  support  the  above  explanation.  In 
LXX  1  Sam.  20 13  auoiau  to  /ca/ca  iirl  <re,  we  have  avacpepoo  in  a  quite  similar 
sense.  Cf.  Wellhausen,  Der  Text  der  Bb.  Sam.,  p.  116  f.,  for  the  origin  of  this 
translation. 
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from  the  payment  of  the  same.  The  Attic  Orators x  employ 
ava<\>epeiv  iiri  in  exactly  the  same  way  :  .ZEsch.  3,  215,  to?  airo 
tovtcov  alrias  avoiaetv  eir  ifie  ;  Isocr.  5,  32,  rjv  aveveyfcys  avrwv 
Ta?  7rpd^€i<;  iirl  tou?  <tov$  irpoyovovs. 

That  the  technical  expression  was  known  to  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  cannot  of  course  be  proved,  but  it  is  not 
improbable.2  In  that  case  his  avafyepeiv  would  take  on  its 
local  colour.  The  sins  of  men  are  laid  upon  the  cross,  as,  in 
a  court  of  law,  a  debt  in  money 3  is  removed  from  one  and 
laid  upon  another.  Of  course  the  expression  must  not  be 
pressed  :  the  writer  intends  merely  to  establish  the  fact  that 
Christ  in  His  death  has  removed  the  sins  of  men.  The  nerve 
of  the  striking  image  which  he  employs  lies  in  the  correlative 
idea  that  the  sins  of  men  lie  no  more  upon  them.  The 
forensic  metaphor  in  Col.  2U  is  at  least  quite  as  bold,  but 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  above  :  Christ  has  taken  the 
Xeipoypafov,  drawn  up  against  mankind,  out  of  the  way, 
nailing  it  to  His  cross. 

avTiXrjfjLinayp.4' 

Frequent  in  the  LXX,  especially  in  the  Psalms ;  also  in 
Sirach  13 22,  Judith  9 n ;  nearly  always  used  of  God  as  the 
Helper  of  the  oppressed.  Not  hitherto  authenticated  in 
extra-biblical  literature.5  The  word  is  found  in  Pap.  Lond. 
xxiii.6  (158-157  B.C.),  in  a  petition  to  the  king  and  queen,  in 
which  the  petitioner  says  that  he  finds  his  Karacfyvyrj  in  them, 
and  that  they  are  his  avTiXrjp,7rTope^ ;  cf.  the  similar  con- 
junction of  KCLTafyvyr}  and  avTiXrjfnrTcop  in  LXX  2  Sam.  22  3. 

1  A.  Blackert,  De  praepositionum  apud  oratores  Atticos  usu  qnaestiones 
selectae,  Marp.  CatL,  1894,  p.  45. 

2  Cf.  also  the  other  forensic  expressions  of  the  section :  Kpiveiv  ver.  2S, 
and  tiiKato<rvi/r)  ver.  24. 

\Sin  is  often  viewed  as  a  debt  in  the  early  Christian  sphere  of  thought. 
— Cf.  III.  iii.  2  below. 

4  With  regard  to  the  orthography,  cf.  the  Programme  of  W.  Schulze, 
Orthographica,  Marburg,  1894,  i.,  p.  xiv.  ff. ;  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  5,  30  (p.  64). 

5  "Peculiar  to  the  LXX,"  Cremer7,  p.  554  (=  8587). 
•  Kenyon,  p.  38. 
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Frequent,  in  the  LXX  and  the  Apocryphal  books,  for 
Help.  This  meaning  is  not2  peculiar  to  " biblical"  Greek, 
but  occurs  frequently  in  petitions  to  the  Ptolemies  :  Pap.  Par. 
26 3  (163-162  B.C.),  Pap.  Lond.  xxiii.4  (158-157  B.C.),  Pap.  Par. 
85  (131  B.C.),  Pap.  Lugd.  A6  (Ptolemaic  period);  always 
synonymous  with  fiorjOeia.  The  last  two  passages  yield 
the  combination  Tvyew  avrCkrjiJb^reoi^1  which  also  occurs  in 
2  Mace.  15 7  and  3  Mace.  2 33.— See  further  III.  hi.  3  below. 

This  meaning  of  the  word  (known  also  to  Paul,  1  Cor. 
12  28),  like  that  of  avriXrjfjLTrrcop,  was  found  by  the  LXX, 
as  it  appears,  in  the  obsequious  official  language  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  One  understands  how  they  could,  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty,  transfer  such  terms  of  the  canting 
and  covetous  court  speech  to  religious  matters  when  one  reads 
of  the  royal  pair  being  addressed  as  u/^a?  tov<;  Oeovs  fiejicrrovi 
zeal  avTikrjfjbirropa^,  Pap.  Lond.  xxiii.8  (158-157  B.C.)  ;  the 
worship  of  the  monarch  had  emasculated  the  conception 
#eo9,  and  thus  avrcXy/juTrrcop  and  dvTuXrj/jLyjri^  had  already 
acquired  a  kind  of  religious  nimbus. 

aijicofjia. 

The  LXX  translate  the  words  TVfi$l  (Esther  5 3"8,  72f), 
H|nn  (Ps.  118  [119] 170)  and  the  Aramaic  qp|  (Dan.  67), 
which  all  mean  request,  desire,  by  agico/jua.  The  word  occurs 
in  1  [3]  Esd.  84  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  "  very  infrequent 
in  this  signification;  the  lexica  cite  it,  in  prose,  only  from 
Plutarch,  Conviv.  disput.  ii.  I9  (p.  632  C)"9.  The  Inscriptions 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  its  usage  in  the  LXX :  fragment  of 
a  royal  decree  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hierocome  (date  ?)  from 

1  For  the  orthography  cf.  p.  91,  note  4. 

2  Contra  Cremer  7,  p.  554  (=  8  587) ;  Clavis3,  p.  34. 

3  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  276.  4  Kenyon,  p.  38. 

5  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  175.  6  Leemans,  i.,  p.  3. 

7  Upon  this  cf.  Leemans,  i.,  p.  5.  8  Kenyon,  p.  38. 

9  Frankel,  Alter  turner  von  Pergamon,  viii.  1,  p.  13  f. 
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Tralles ; x  a  decree  of  the  Abderites  (before  146  B.C.)  from 
Teos ; 2  Inscription  of  Pergamus  No.  13  (soon  after  263  B.C.).3 
"In  all  these  examples  the  word  signifies  a  request  preferred 
before  a  higher  tribunal,  thus  acquiring  the  sense  of  'petition' 
or  'memorial'  "4. 

>    t 

CLTTO. 

Of  the  construction  2  Mace.  14 30  dirb  rov  ffekriarov 
in  the  most  honourable  way,  in  which  one  might  suspect  an 
un-Greek  turn  of  expression,  many  examples  can  be  found  in 
the  Inscriptions,  as  also  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and 
Plutarch.5 

dperaXoyia.6 

0.  F.  Fritzsche7  still  writes  Sirach  36 19  (14orl6in  other 
editions)  as  follows  :  ttXtjctov  Hiobv  dpat,  tcl  \6yid  aov  real  airb 
•n}?  Sof?79  o-ov  rbv  Xaov  aov.  M.  W.  L.  de  Wette  implies  the 
same  text  by  his  rendering :  Fill  Zion  with  the  praise  of  Thy 
'promises,  and  Thy  people  with  Thy  glory ;  he  takes 8  apai  in  the 
sense  of  laudibus  extollere,  celebrare,  and  thus  the  verbal  trans- 
lation would  run  :  Fill  Zion,  in  order  to  extol  Thy  declarations, 
and  Thy  people  with  Thy  glory.  But  against  this  Fritzsche 9 
makes  the  objection  that  dpai  must  stand  here  in  the  sense  of 
fctfM,  and  this,  again,  should  be  taken  as  receive,  obtain,  although, 
indeed,  such  a  meaning  cannot  be  vouched  for  by  any  quite 
analogous  example.  But  leaving  aside  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
good  procedure  to  illustrate  an  obscure  translation  by  referring 

1  Waddington,  iii.  (Ph.  Le  Bas  et  W.  H.  Waddington,  Inscriptions 
grecques  et  latines  recueillies  en  Grice  et  en  Asie  Mineure,  vol.  iii.,  part  2, 
Paris,  1870),  No.  1652  (p.  390). 

2  Bull,  de  corr.  hell.  iv.  (1880),  p.  50  =  Guil.  Dittenberger,  Sylloge 
inscriptionum  Qraecarum,  Leipzig,  1883,  No.  228. 

3  Frankel,  p.  12.  4  Ibid.,  p.  14.  5  References  in  Frankel,  p.  16. 

6  Upon  this  cf.  also  the  investigations  of  Meister,  Berichte  der  \Kgl. 
SachsiscJien  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften,  1891,  p.  13  ff.,  to  which  Wendland 
has  called  attention  (Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung,  1895,  p.  902). 

7  Libri  apocryphi  Veteris  Testamenti  Graece,  Leipzig,  1871,  p.  475. 
Similarly  the  corrected  text  of  1887  in  the  edition  of  L.  van  Ess. 

8  Cf.  on  this  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  HApAT.  v.  (1859),  p.  201.  9  Ibid. 
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to  a  meaning  of  the  possible  original  which  cannot  be  authen- 
ticated, the  confusion  of  the  parallelismus  membrorum  which, 
with  their  reading,  disfigures  the  verse,  must  be  urged  against 
de  Wette  and  Fritzsche.1  What  then  is  the  authority  for 
this  reading  ?  The  beginning  of  the  verse  has  been  handed 
down  in  the  three  principal  Codices  in  the  following  forms  : — 

NA  7r\r}<Tov<ricovap€Ta\oyia<rov, 
B      7r\r)<TOV<rLa)vap6TaXoyi,a<T<Tov, 
Bb    rrr\7](Tiov<TicovapaLTa\o'yLaaov. 

The  last  reading,  that  of  the  second  reviser  of  B,  has 
thus  become  the  standard,  except  that  the  -ifKrja-ov  of  the 
others  has  been  retained  instead  of  the  ttXtjo-lov  which  it 
gives.  H.  B.  Swete 2  considers  it  probable  that  also  the  ape 
of  NA  is  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  apai ;  in  such  case  the 
current  text  would  be  supported  by  NA  as  well.  But  in 
reality  the  matter  stands  quite  otherwise ;  it  is  B  which 
gives  the  original  text :  Trkrjaov  "Xl&v  aperaXoyias  crov*  NA 
is  deduced  from  this  by  the  hemigraphy  of  the  aa  in  apera- 
\oyiao-a-ov,  and  Bb  is  a  correction  by  the  misunderstood  NA. 
The  unwillingness  to  recognise  this  true  state  of  the  case 
(Fritzsche  says  of  B's  reading :  sed  hoc  quidem  hie  nullo 
modo  locum  habere  potest)  and  indeed,  to  go  further  back,  the 
alteration 4  which  was  made  by  the  reviser  of  B,  who  mis- 
understood the  text,  are  due  to  a  misconception  of  what 
aperaXoyla  meant.     If  we  consult,  e.g.,  Pape,5  under  apera- 

1  De  Wette,  guided  by  a  true  feeling,  has  obviated  this  objection  by 
rendering  Spat  by  a  substantive. 

2  Textual-critical  note  to  the  passage  in  his  edition  of  the  LXX, 
Cambridge,  1887  ff. 

3  This  is  placed  in  the  text  by  Tischendorf  and  Swete. 

4  From  his  standpoint  a  fairly  good  conjecture ! 

5  Naturally  the  word  is  not  given  in  the  lexica  to  the  Greek  Old  Testa- 
ment or  the  Apocrypha ;  nor  is  it  given  by  Tromm,  either  in  the  Concordance 
or  in  the  accompanying  Lexicon  to  the  Hexapla  by  B.  de  Montfaucon  and 
L.  Bos.  The  Concordance  of  E.  Hatch  and  H.  A.  Redpath,  Oxford,  1892  ff., 
which  takes  into  account  the  variants  of  the  most  important  manuscripts,  was 
the  first  to  bring  the  misunderstood  word  to  its  rightful  position ;  although 
that  book  seems  to  err  by  excess  of  good  when  ifc  constructs  from  the  clerical 
error  of  ^A  a  new  word  apera\6ytov. 
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Xoyia,  we  find  that  its  meaning  is  given  as  buffoonery  (Possen- 
reisserei).  Now  it  is  clear  that  God  cannot  be  invited  to 
fill  Zion  with  "  aretalogy  "  in  this  sense ;  then  comes  the  too 
precipitate  deduction  that  the  text  must  read  differently, 
instead  of  the  question  whether  the  lexicon  may  not  perhaps 
be  in  need  of  a  correction.  Even  Symmachus,  Ps.  29  [30] 6, 
could  have  answered  the  question  :  in  that  passage  he  renders 
the  word  n21  (shouting  for  joy)  of  the  original  by  aperaXoyia,1 
while  he  always  translates  it  elsewhere  by  ev^rjixia.  The 
equation  of  Symmachus,  aperaXoyia  =  efayqfda,  which  can 
be  inferred  from  this,  and  the  parallelism  of  the  passage  in 
Sirach,  aperaXoyia  ||  Sofa,  mutually  explain  and  support  each 
other,  and  force  us  to  the  assumption  that  both  translators 
used  aperaXoyia  sensu  bono,  i.e.,  of  the  glorifying  of  God.  The 
assumption  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  further  support ; 
for,  to  argue  from  the  analogies,  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
word,  the  etymology  of  which  is  certainly  clear  enough,  at 
first  simply  meant,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  speaking  of  the 
aperai,  and  only  then  received  the  bad  secondary  signification. 
As  to  the  meaning  of  aperrj  which  is  the  basis  of  this  usage, 
cf.  the  next  article. 

aperrj/ 

The  observations  of  Hatch 3  upon  this  word  have  added 
nothing  new  to  the  article  apertj  in  Cremer,  and  have  ignored 
what  is  there  (as  it  seems  to  the  author)  established  beyond 
doubt,  viz.,  that  the  LXX,  in  rendering  Tin*  magnificence, 
splendour  (Hab.  3 3  and  Zech.  6 13)  and  rOTlft,  glory,  praise, 
by  aperrj,  are  availing  themselves  of  an  already-existent 
linguistic  usage.4  The  meaning  of  aperaXoyia  is  readily 
deduced  from  this  usage :  the  word  signifies  the  same  as  is 
elsewhere  expressed  by  means  of  the  verbal  constructions, 
LXX  Is.    42 12   ra$  aperas   avrov   [6eov]   avayyeXXeiv,   LXX 

1  Field,  ii.,  p.  130.  The  Hexaplar  Syriac  thereupon  in  its  turn  took 
this  word  of  Symmachus  not  as  =  ev^/ifa,  but  a,s=acceptio  eloquvi,  Field,  ibid. 

2  Cf.  p.  93,  note  6.  3  Essays,  p.  40  f. 

4  That  is,  aperfi  as  synonymous  with  86i-a.  The  word  may  be  used  in 
this  sense  in  4  Mace.  10 10  also  (contra  Cremer 7,  p.  154  =  8,  p.  164). 
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Is.  43  21  ra$  aperd?  fiov  [deov]  Sirjyelo-dai,  1  Pet.  29  ra$  dperas 
[Oeov]  etjayyeWeiv.  It  seems  to  the  author  the  most  probable 
interpretation  that  the  dperai  of  the  last  passage  stands,  as  in 
the  LXX,  for  laudes,  seeing  that  the  phrase  looks  like  an 
allusion  to  LXX  Is.  42 12,  more  clearly  still  to  Is.  4320f-. 
One  must  nevertheless  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  the 
word  is  used  here  in  a  different  sense,  to  which  reference  has 
recently  been  made  by  Sal.  Reinach,1  and  which  no  doubt 
many  a  reader  of  the  above-cited  passages  from  the  LXX, 
not  knowing  the  original,  found  in  these  phrases.  Eeinach, 
arguing  from  an  Inscription  from  Asia  Minor  belonging  to 
the  imperial  period,  advocates  the  thesis2  that  dpenj,  even  in 
pre-Christian  usage,  could  mean  miracle,  effet  surnaturel.  He 
thinks  that  this  is  confirmed  by  a  hitherto  unobserved  signi- 
fication of  the  word  apera\6yo<$,  which,  in  several  places, 
should  not  be  interpreted  in  the  usual  bad  sense  of  one  who 
babbles  about  virtues,  buffoon,  etc.,  but  rather  as  a  technical 
designation  of  the  interprete  de  miracles,  exe'gete  who  occupied 
an  official  position  in  the  personnel  of  certain  sanctuaries.3 
The  author  is  unable  to  speak  more  particularly  about  the 
latter  point,  although  it  does  perhaps  cast  a  clearer  light 
upon  our  dperaXoyia.  He  believes  however  that  he  can  point 
to  other  passages  in  which  the  dperrj  of  God  signifies,  not  the 
righteousness,  nor  yet  the  praise  of  God,  but  the  manifestation 
of  His  power.  Guided  by  the  context,  we  must  translate 
Joseph.  Antt.  xvii.  5  6,  avOts  everrapcpvei  rfj  apery  rod  Qelov : 
he  sinned,  as  if  intoxicated,  against  God's  manifestation  of  His 
power*  Still  clearer  is  a  passage  from  a  hymn  to  Hermes,' 
Pap.  Lond.  xlvi.  4i8  s. 5 : — 

6<j)pa  re  /juavroavvas  ral<;  crais  dperalcri  Xdfloifii. 

1  Les  Arttalogues  dans  VantiquiU,  Bull,  de  corr.  hell.  ix.  (1885),  p.  257  ff. 
The  present  writer  is  indebted  to  W.  Schulze  for  the  reference  to  this  essay. 

2  P.  264.  3  P.  264  f. 

4  The  correct  interpretation  in  Cremer  7,  p.  153  (=  8,  p.  163  f.),  also  points 
to  this.  But  in  the  other  passage  there  discussed  after  Krebs,  Joseph.  Antt. 
xvii.  5  5,  aperf  most  probably  denotes  virtue. 

5  Kenyon,  p.  78  f.  ;  Wessely,  i.  p.  138 ;  A.  Dieterich,  Abraxas,  p.  64. 
The  Papyrus  was  written  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.  ;  the  present  writer  cannot 
decide  as  to  the  date  of  the  composition,  particularly  of  line  400  ff.,  but  considers 
that  it  may,  without  risk,  be  set  still  further  back. 
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The  original  has  fiavTocrvvais ;  the  emendation  fMavro- 
crvvas  (better  than  the  alternative  fiavToo-vvrjs  also  given  by 
Kenyon)  seems  to  be  established.1  It  can  only  mean :  that 
I  may  obtain  the  art  of  clairvoyance  by  the  manifestations  of  Thy 
power,  and  this  meaning  allows  the  text  to  remain  otherwise 
unaltered  (after  A.  Dieterich).  This  sense  of  dperal  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  other  two  editors ;  but  they,  too, 
have  indicated,  by  their  conjectures,  that  the  word  cannot 
signify  virtues.     Wessely  2  emends  thus  : — 

6<j>pa  re  fiavroavvrj^  rrj?  o-fjs  fiepos  avTi\d/3oLfj,i„ 

and  Herwerden 3  writes  : — 
8(f)pa  re  fiavroavvqv  rah  aals  dperaccri  (?  xa/9tTe<r<n)  \d/3ot/ii. 

We  must  in  any  case,  in  2  Pet.  I3,  reckon  with  this 
meaning  of  apery,  still  further  examples  of  which  could 
doubtless  be  found.  A  comparison  of  this  passage  with  the 
Inscription  which  Reinach  calls  to  his  aid  should  exclude 
further  doubt.  This  is  the  Inscription  of  Stratonicea  in 
Caria,  belonging  to  the  earliest  years  of  the  imperial  period,4 
which  will  subsequently  often  engage  our  attention;  the 
beginning  of  it  is  given  in  full  further  on,  in  the  remarks 
on  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  author  has  there 
expressed  the  supposition  that  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle 
is  in  part  marked  by  the  same  solemn  phrases  of  sacred  emo- 
tion as  are  used  in  the  epigraphic  decree.  Be  it  only  remarked 
here  that  the  Oeia  Suva/in  is  spoken  of  in  both  passages,  and 
that  dperrj,  in  the  context  of  both,  means  marvel,  or,  if  one 
prefers  it,  manifestation  of  power.5 

1  A.  Dieterich,  Abr.,  p.  65. 

2  In  his  attempt  to  restore  the  hymn,  i.,  p.  29. 

3  Mnemosyne,  xvi.  (1888),  p.  11.  The  present  writer  quotes  from  A. 
Dieterich,  p.  65  ;  cf.  p.  51. 

4  GIG.  iii.,  No.  2715  a,  b  =  Waddington  iii.  2,  Nos.  519,  520  (p.  142). 

5  Cremer  7,  p.  153  (  =  8,p.  163),  guided  by  the  context,  points  to  the  true 
interpretation  by  giving  self-manifestation;  similarly  Kiihl,  Meyer  xii. 5  (1887), 
p.  355,  performance,  activity  (Wirksamkeit) ;  the  translation  virtue  (H.  von 
Soden,  HC.  iii.  22  [1892],  p.  197)  must  be  rejected  altogether.  Moreover 
Hesychius  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  influenced  by  2  Pet.  1 3  when 
he,  rightly,  makes  aperf  =  Oeia  Hvvctfjus. 

7 
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apXi<Tco/JLaTO(f)v\ai;. 
This  occurs  in  the  LXX  as  the  translation  of  keeper  of 
the  threshold  (Esther  221)  and  body-guard  (literally,  keeper  of 
the  head,  1  Sam.  28 2).  The  translation  in  the  latter  passage 
is  correct,  although  <7cofjLaro<pv\a^  (Judith  12 7,  1  [3]  Esd.  3  4) 
would  have  been  sufficient.  The  title  is  Egyptianised  in 
the  rendering  given  in  Esther : 1  the  apxicrcofiaTocfruXai; 
was  originally  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  court  of  the 
Ptolemies — the  head  of  the  royal  body-guard.  But  the  title 
seems  to  have  lost  its  primary  meaning ;  it  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  occupants  of  various  higher  offices.2  Hence  even  the 
translation  given  in  Esther  is  not  incorrect.  The  title  is 
known  not  only  from  Egyptian  Inscriptions,3  but  also  from 
Pap.  Taur.  i.4  (third  century  B.C.),  ii.5  (of  the  same  period), 
xi.6  (of  the  same  period),  Pap.  Lond.  xvii.7  (162  B.C.),  xxiii.8 
(158-157  B.C.),  Ep.  Arist.  (ed.  M.  Schmidt),  p.  15  *  f. ;  cf. 
Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  2  2. 

1.  The  LXX  translate  water-brooks,  Joel  1 20,  and  rivers 
of  water,  Lam.  347,  by  a</>eo-et?  vBdrcov,  and  channels  of  the  sea, 
2  Sam.  22 16,  by  a^ecret?  OaXdaarj^.  The  last  rendering  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  original  presents  the  same 
word  as  Joel  1 20,  D^DN,  which  can  mean  either  brooks  or 
channels.  But  how  are  we  to  understand  the  strange9 
rendering  of  the  word  by  dfyeaeis  ? 10     One  might  be  tempted 

1  Cf.  B.  Jacob,  ZAW.  x.  (1890),  p.  283  f. 

2  Giac.  Lumbroso,  Recherches  sur  Veconomie  politique  de  I  Egypte  sous 
les  Lagides,  Turin,  1870,  p.  191. 

3  Jean-Ant.  [not  M.]  Letronne,  Bec7ierch.es  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire  de 
V Egypte  pendant  la  domination  des  Qrecs  et  des  Bomains,  Paris,  1823,  p.  56 ; 
Lumbroso,  Bech.  p.  191.  Also  in  the  Inscription  of  Cyprus,  CIG.  ii.,  No. 
2617  (Ptolemaic  period),  an  Egyptian  official,  probably  the  governor,  is  so 
named. 

4  A.  Peyron,  i.,  p.  24.  5  Ibid.,  i.,  p.  175.  6  Ibid,  ii.,  p.  65. 
7  Kenyon,  p.  11.                          8  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

9  Elsewhere  the  LXX  translate  it  more  naturally  by  <pdpayt  and  x*i- 
jxappos. 

10  In  Ps.  125  [126] 4,  the  "fifth"  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  also 
has  a.<pf<T€n  =  streams  (Field,  ii.,  p.  283). 
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to  think  that  the  rendering  has  been  influenced  by  aph,1  the 
initial  syllable  of  the  original,  but  this  does  not  explain 
afyeo-ew  =  D*U73  Lam.  3 47,  and  why  is  it  that  such  influence 
is  not  perceived  in  any  other  passage  ? 

The  explanation  is  given  by  the  Egyptian  idiom.  We 
have  in  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xxxvii.2  official  reports  from  the 
Ptolemaic  period  concerning  the  irrigation.  In  these  the 
technical  expression  for  the  releasing  of  the  waters  by  opening 
the  sluices  is  afyirjui  to  vBcop ;  the  corresponding  substantival 
phrase  acpecrLs  rod  vSaros  is  found  in  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xiii.  2 3 
(258  B.C.),  but — and  in  this  the  technical  meaning  reveals 

1  Similar  cases  in  Wellhausen,  Der  Text  der  Bb.  Sam.,  p.  10  f. — This 
supposition  must  be  taken  into  account  in  Ezek.  47  3  5irj\6ev  iv  t#  VSan  xiScop 
a<p4<r€(os,  which,  in  its  connection  (it  is  previously  stated  that  the  water 
issued  from  under  the  aWpiov  =  atrium),  signifies  :  he  walked  in  the  water,  in 
the  water  (the  nominative  has  been  set  down  mechanically)  of  release,  i.e.,  in 
the  (previously  mentioned)  released  water.  So  must  a  reader  of  the  LXX 
have  understood  their  words ;  the  remark  of  Jerome  (in  Field,  ii.,  p.  895)  that 
the  LXX  had  rendered  it  aqua  remissionis,  rests  upon  a  dogmatic  misconcep- 
tion ;  &<pecris  here  can  be  translated  only  by  dimissio.  Now  the  Hebrew  text 
has  water  of  the  ankles,  i.e.,  water  that  reaches  to  the  ankles.  This  is  the  only 
occurrence  of  D^DDN  ankles,  in  the  0.  T.  0.  H.  Cornill,  Das  Buch  des 
Propheten  Ezechiel,  Leipzig,  1886,  p.  501,  conjectures  that  what  the  LXX 
translated  was  D^p^Qfc^.  The  author  thinks  it  still  more  probable  that 
their  ti.<pe(rts  represents  the  dual  of  DON,  cessation.  But  the  most  natural 
supposition  is  that  they  did  not  understand  the  aira.%  \ey6fxevov,  and  simply 
transcribed  aph'sajim,  the  context  prompting  them  not  merely  to  transcribe, 
but  to  make  out  of  their  transcription  an  inflected  word.  The  present 
writer  will  not  reject  the  supposition  that  this  singular  passage  might  also  be 
explained  in  the  following  way:  The  Greek  translator  did  not  understand 
the  knotty  word,  and  translated — or  transcribed — it  fficop  eos  (cf.  eW  twice  in 
ver. 4)  cupes  (cf.  Ezek.  27 16  LXX,  Codd.  23,  62, 147  iv  a<peK,  Codd.  87,  88,  Hexapl. 
Syr.  iv  a<pey ;  Theodotion  iv  a<peic,  unless  vcupen  [=  ^TQ^l  read  by  Parsons  in  a 
Cod.  Jes.  originally  stood  there ;  these  data  are  borrowed  from  Field,  ii.,  p.  842) ; 
Aquila,  Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  who  understood  the  strange  word,  have 
a  corresponding  rendering,  ecos  affrpaydKcau  (Field,  ii.,  p.  895).  From  SSwp 
eoos  a<f>es  some  inventive  brain  fabricated  vdcop  o^eVews,  which  could  then  have 
the  sense  explained  above.  The  translator  of  Ezekiel  has,  in  many  other 
cases,  shown  tact  in  merely  transcribing  Hebrew  words  which  he  did  not 
understand  (Cornill,  p.  96). — The  reading  iiSwp  a<paipe<rews  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  seems  to  be  a  correction  of  iidwp  a<p4<rews  made  purely  within  the 
Greek  text  itself. 

Mahafly,  ii.  [119]  f.  3  Ibid.,  [38]. 
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itself  most  clearly — the  genitive  may  also  be  omitted.  a$e<n$ 
standing  alone  is  intelligible  to  all,  and  we  find  it  so  used 
in  several  passages  in  the  first  mentioned  Papyrus.  When 
one  thinks  of  the  great  importance  to  Egypt  of  the  irrigation, 
it  will  be  found  readily  conceivable  that  the  particular  inci- 
dents of  it  and  their  technical  designations  must  have  been 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  Canals1  were  to  the  Egyptian 
what  brooks  were  to  the  Palestinian;  the  bursting  forth  of 
the  Nile  waters  from  the  opened  sluices  made  upon  the 
former  the  same  deep  impression  as  did  the  roar  of  the  first 
winter-brook  upon  the  Canaanite  peasants  and  shepherds. 
Thus  the  Egyptian  translators  of  Lam.  347  have  rendered, 
by  a^ecret?  vBdrcov,  the  streams  of  water  breaking  forth  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people — not  indeed  verbally,  but,  on  behalf 
of  their  own  readers,  by  transferring  into  the  Egyptian 
dialect,  with  most  effective  distinctness,  the  image  that  was 
so  expressive  for  the  Palestinians.  Similarly  the  distress  of 
the  land  in  Joel  1 20  is  made  more  vivid  for  the  Egyptians 
by  the  picture  of  the  carefully-collected  water  of  the  canals 
becoming  dried  up  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  sluices 
(i^r)pdv6rjaav  afyeaei?  vBdrcov),  than  it  would  be  by  speaking 
of  dried-up  brooks.2 

2.  The  LXX  translate  h^,  Lev.  25 15,  used  elliptically 
for  Jobel-year,z  by  the  substantive  orniacria  sign,  signal,  a 
rendering  altogether  verbal,  and  one  which  does  not  fail  to 
mark  the  peculiarity  of  the  original.  But  they  translate 
Jobel-year  in  vv.  10- 1L 12, 13  of  the  same  chapter  (apart  from 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  supply  the  ellipsis  that  occurs  here 
and  there  in  the  Hebrew  passages)  by  ivLavrbs  or  eVo?  d(f>eaea)<i 
arjlAacrLas,  signal-year  of  emancipation*  The  technical  expression 
signal-year  was  made  intelligible  to  non-Hebrew  readers  by 

1  &<peo-ts  seems  to  bear  the  meaning  of  sluice  and  canal  exactly. 

2  Of.  below,  under  8<%>v|.  3  [English,  "  Jubilee  ".] 

4  In  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  did  the  LXX  construe  the  genitives, 
as  we  see  from  ver. 15 ;  so  in  ver. 13,  where  the  article  belongs  to  <rr)/j.a<rlas. 
A  Greek  reader  indeed,  ignoring  the  context,  might  understand  the  expres- 
sion thus  :  year  of  the  &<pe<ris  of  the  signal,  i.e.,  in  which  the  signal  was  given ; 
h.<pif)fii  does  occur  in  similar  combinations. 
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the  addition  of  a<£eVea>?,  which  comes  from  ver. 10 :  $ia/3or)<r- 
ere  a^eatv  iirl  rr)<;  77}?,  where  afao-i?  =  IVY!.  From  this, 
again,  it  is  explained  how  Jobel-year  in  the  parts  of  chap.  25 
which  follow  the  verse  quoted,  and  in  chap.  27,  is  rendered 
by  eTos  or  eVtauTo?  rrj<;  a^icrecos,  which  is  not  a  translation,1 
but  an  "explicative  paraphrase".2  Similarly  in  these  pas- 
sages the  elliptical  Jobel  (standing  in  connection  with  what 
goes  before)  js  imitated  in  a  manner  not  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken by  an  elliptical  afaais. 

Now  this  usage  of  the  LXX  is  not  to  be  explained  as  a 
mere  mechanical  imitation :  it  found  a  point  of  local  con- 
nection in  the  legal  conditions  of  the  Ptolemaic  period. 
Pap.  Par.  63 3  (165  B.C.)  mentions,  among  various  kinds  of 
landed  property,  ra  tcov  iv  aqbiaet,  ical  rrjv  lepav  yrjv* 
Lumbroso 5  explains  the  lands  thus  said  to  be  ev  afyeaei  as 
those  which  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  and 
points  to  several  passages  on  the  Eosetta  Stone 6  (196  B.C.), 
in  which  the  king  is  extolled  as  having  expressly  remitted 
certain  taxes  (et?  reXos  a^rj/cev).7  With  this  seems  to  be 
connected  also  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  ii.  1  (260-259  B.C.)  : 8  orav 
rj  acpeo-cs  Bo6fj ;   cf.  previously  ra  itccpopia. 

The  LXX  might  have  translated  TV?!  Lev.  25 10  (the 
rendering  of  which  was  determinative  for  the  whole  of 
their  subsequent  usage)  by  a  different  word,  but  their  imi- 
tation of  the  technical  Jobel  was  facilitated  just  by  their 
choice  of  a^ea^,  a  technical  word  and  one  which  was 
current  in  their  locality. 

1  The  expression  Ezek.  46 17  is  such. 

2  Cremer7,  p.  439  (  =  8,  p.  466). 

3  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  368. 

4  This  lepa  77}  occurs  still  in  the  (Berlin)  Egyptian  documents  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  a.d.  (U.  Wilcken,  Observationes  ad  historiam 
Aegypti  provinciae  Romanae  depromptae  e  papyris  Graecis  Berolinensibus 
ineditis,  Berlin,  1885,  p.  29). 

6  Recherches,  p.  90.  Brunet  de  Presle  (Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  471)  gives  the 
extraordinary  explanation — with  a  mark  of  interrogation,  it  is  true — congi 
militaire. 

6  Letronne,  Recueil  des  inscriptions  grecgues  et  latines  de  VEgypte,  vol.  i., 
Paris,  1842,  p.  244  ff.  =  CIG.,  iii.  No.  4697. 

7  Line  12  and  elsewhere.  8  Mahaffy,  ii.  [2]. 
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ffaard^a). 

In  Matt.  817  there  is  quoted,  as  the  word  of  "the  pro 
phet  Isaiah,"   clvtos  ret?  daOeveias  tj/jloov  eXaftev  /ecu  ra?  voaovq 
ifiacTTao-ev.     "The  passage  Is.  53 4  is  cited  according  to  the 

original,  but  not  in  the  historical  sense  thereof, nor 

according  to  the  special  typical  reference  which  any  one 
looking  back  from  the  Saviour's  healing  of  diseases  to  that 
prophetic  saying,  might  have  perceived  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  latter  (Meyer) ;  but  with  a  free  interpretation  of  the 
language.  The  Evangelist,  that  is  to  say,  clearly  takes  \ctfi- 
j3dv€iv  in  the  sense  of  take  away,  as  the  N&0  of  the  original 
may  also  signify — though  not  in  this  passage.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  also  understood  (BacrrdZeiv 
(TOD)  in  the  sense  of  bear  hence  (John  20 15),  an  impossible 
meaning  for  the  Hebrew  .  .  .,  or  whether  he  is  not  thinking 
rather  of  the  trouble  and  pains  which  the  Saviour's  acts  of 
healing,  continued  till  far  on  in  the  evening,  cost  Him."1 
H.  Holtzmann,2  like  Weiss,  similarly  identifies  Xapfidvuv  with 
Nfcft,  and  ftao-rd&Lv  with  71D.  But,  if  the  author's  judg- 
ment is  correct,  the  case  is  just  the  opposite :  Matthew  has 
not  only  discarded  the  translation  given  by  the  LXX,  but 
has  also,  in  his  rendering,  transposed  the  two  clauses  of  the 
Hebrew  sentence ; 3  he  does  not  translate  He  bore  our  diseases 
and  took  upon  Himself  our  pains,  but  He  took  upon  Hims  If  ou 
'pains,  and  bore  our  diseases.  In  that  case  it  will  not  be  TOD 
but  $h}1  which  is  represented  by  /3a<rTd£eiv.5  The  LXX 
also  translate  tWl,  in  2  Kings  18  u  and  Job  21 3,  Cod.  A,  by 
fiao-Ta&Lv;  similarly  Aquila  in  the  four  extant  passages 
where  he  uses  fiturrdfav:  Is.   40 n,6  53 n,7  66 12,8  and  Jer. 

1  B.  Weiss,  Meyer,  i.  1 8  (1890),  p.  169.  2  HC.  i. 2  (1892),  p.  76. 

3  Cf.  the  remark  below  upon  the  Gospel  quotations,  sub  vUs. 

4  C/.,  with  reference  to  \a/j.fidveiv  —  7D.D,  LXX  Is.  46  4,  where  the  same 
verb  is  rendered  by  avaXafifidveiv. 

•  Thus  A.  Kesch,  AussercanoniscJie  Paralleltexte  zu  den  Evangelien, 
2  Heft  {TU.  x.  2),  Leipzig,  1894,  p.  115. 

6  Field,  ii.,  p.  510.  7  Ibid.,  p.  535.  8  Ibid.,  p.  565. 
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10 5.1  Of  these  last  passages,  Is.  53  deserves  special  atten- 
tion, as  it  approximates  in  meaning  to  the  quotation  in 
Matthew  :  kcl\  ras  d/Aapria?  avrcov  avrbs  fiaardcrei,.  If  we 
should  not  assume,  with  E.  Bohl,2  that  the  quotation  is  taken 
from  an  already-existent  version,  then  it  must  be  said  that 
Matthew,  or  his  authority,  in  their  independent  rendering  of 
the  NtW  °^  *ne  original  by  /3aard^€Lv,  were  acting  in  the 
same  way  as  do  the  LXX  and  the  Jewish  translator  of  the 
second  century  a.d.  in  other  passages.  It  does  not  of  course 
necessarily  follow  from  the  fact  that  the  LXX,  Matthew, 
and  Aquila  all  use  jSaard^ecv  as  the  analogue  of  Nttf},  that 
the  ftao-rd^eiv  of  Matt.  8 17  must  have  the  same  meaning  as 
the  fcW2  of  the  Hebrew  original.  One  must  rather,  in  re- 
gard to  this  passage,  as  indeed  in  regard  to  all  translations 
whatever,  consider  the  question  whether  the  translator  does 
not  give  a  new  shade  of  meaning  to  his  text  by  the  expres- 
sion he  chooses.  It  will  be  more  correct  procedure  to  ascer- 
tain the  meaning  of  ^aard^ecv  in  this  verse  of  Matthew  from 
the  context  in  which  the  quotation  occurs,  than  from  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  of  fr-Wi — however  evident  the  correspondence 
fiaard^eiv  =  fcW3,  superficially  regarded,  may  seem.  And 
all  the  better,  if  the  meaning  bear  away,  required  here  by 
the  context  for  /3a<rTd£et,v,2  is  not  absolutely  foreign  to  NtW 
— in  the  sense,  at  least,  which  it  has  in  other  passages. 

The  same  favourable  circumstance  does  not  occur  in 
connection  with  eXaffev,  for  the  signification  take  away,  which 
the  context  demands,  does  not  give  the  sense  of  TQD. 

In  the  religious  language  of  early  Christianity  the  terms 
bear  and  take  away,  differing  from  each  other  more  or  less 
distinctly,  and  often  having  sin  as  their  object,  play  a  great 

1  Field,  II.,  AucL,  p.  39. 

2  Die  alttestamentlichen  Citate  im  N.  T.,  Vienna,  1878,  p.  34.  Bohl  finds 
his  Volksbibel  (People's  Bible)  quoted  in  this  passage  also.  But  the  Volksbibel, 
or,  more  properly,  a  version  that  was  different  from  the  LXX,  would  hardly 
have  transposed  the  two  clauses  of  the  original. 

3  C/.,  upon  Pcurrdfav  in  Josephus,  Guil.  Schmidt,  De  Flav.  Ios.  elocutione, 
Fleck.  Jahrbb.  Suppl.  xx.  (1894),  p.  521.  Upon  pa(TTd(w  in  Gal.  617  see  VII. 
below,  the  study  on  the  "Large  Letters"  and  the  "  Marks  of  Jesus,"  Gal.  6. 
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part ;  the  Synonymic ]  of  this  usage  must  raise  for  itself  the 
problem  of  investigating  words  like  atpco,  i^aipco,  /3acrrd£w, 
Xa/jufidvco,  ava\a/jL/3dvco,  (jyepco,  dvatyepco,  vjrocfrepco  in  their 
various  shades  of  meaning. 

"  The  seller  was  required,  in  general,  i.e.,  unless  the 
opposite  was  stipulated,  to  deliver  to  the  buyer  the  thing 
sold  avafj,(f)L(r{3r}Tr)Tov,  without  dispute,  and  had  to  accept  of 
the  responsibility  if  claims  should  be  raised  to  the  thing  by 
others.  ...  If  he  [the  buyer],  however,  had  obtained  from 
the  seller  the  promise  of  guarantee  "  .  .  .he  could,  if  claims 
to  the  thing  were  subsequently  raised  by  others,  "  go  back 
upon  the  seller  (this  was  called  dvdyeiv  eh  7rpdrr/v)  and 
summon  him  to  confirm — as  against  the  person  now  raising 
the  claim — that  he  himself  had  bought  from  him  the  thing 
now  claimed,  i.e.,  he  could  summon  him  fiefiaicoaac.  If 
the  seller  refused  to  do  this,  then  the  buyer  could  bring 
against  him  an  action  /3e/3a£&)<rea>?." 2  In  the  language  of  the 
Attic  Process,  ffeftaiwcns  confirmation  had  thus  received  the 
technical  meaning  of  a  definite  obligation  of  the  seller,  which 
among  the  Romans  was  termed  auctoritas  or  evictio : 3  the 
seller  did  not  only  make  over  the  thing  to  the  buyer,  but 
assumed  the  guarantee  to  defend  the  validity  of  the  sale  against 
any  possible  claims  of  a  third  party.  Among  the  historians 
of  the  ancient  Civil  Process  there  exist  differences  of  opinion4 

1  Had  we  a  discreetly  prepared  Synonymic  of  the  religious  expressions 
of  Early  Christianity — of  which  there  is  as  yet,  one  may  say,  a  complete  want 
— we  should  then  have  a  defence  against  the  widely-current  mechanical 
method  of  the  so-called  Biblical  Theology  of  the  N.  T.  which  looks  upon 
the  men  whose  writings  stand  in  the  Canon  less  as  prophets  and  sons  of  the 
prophets  than  as  Talmudists  and  Tosaphists.  This  dogmatising  method 
parcels  out  the  inherited  territory  as  if  Eevelation  were  a  matter  of  a 
thousand  trifles.  Its  paragraphs  give  one  the  idea  thab  Salvation  is  an  ordo 
salutis.  It  desecrates  the  N.  T.  by  making  it  a  mere  source  for  the  history  of 
dogma,  and  does  not  perceive  that  it  was,  in  the  main,  written  under  the 
influence  of  Religion. 

2  M.  H.  E.  Meier  and  G.  F.  Schomann,  Der  Attische  Process,  neu  bear- 
beitet  von  J.  H.  Lipsius,  Berlin,  1883-1887,  ii.,  pp.  717,  719,  720. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  717  f. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  721  f. ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griechischen  Bechts- 
alterthiimer,  3rd  edition  by  Th.  Thalheim,  Freiburg  and  Tubingen,  1884,  p.  77. 
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regarding  the  details  of  the  BUrj  /3e/&ucwcre&>?  that  might 
possibly  be  raised  by  the  buyer,  but  these  are  immaterial 
for  the  determination  of  the  idea  corresponding  to  the  word 
ftefiaiwcns. 

This  technical  expression  found  admission  into  Egypt 
in  the  Ptolemaic  period.  The  Papyrus  documents  speak  not 
only  of  the  fiefiaLcoTTJs,1  the  sale-surety,  the  auctor  secundus 
of  Eoman  law,  but  also  of  the  fiefialucns  itself :  Pap.  Taur. 
i.2  (2nd  cent.  B.C.),  Pap.  Par.  62 3  (2nd  cent.  B.C.) — twice 
in  the  latter  passage,  once  in  the  combination  eh  rr)u 
fie(3ai(DGiv  vTTodfj/cai*  How  thoroughly  the  expression  had 
become  naturalised  in  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we 
still  find  the  /3e/3cuWt9  in  Papyrus  documents  belonging  to 
a  time  which  is  separated  from  the  Lagides  by  seven  hundred 
years.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  in  these,  as  well  as  already 
in  the  Ptolemaic  documents,  fieftaLa><TLs  has  no  longer  exactly 
the  same  specific  meaning  as  it  has  in  the  more  accurate 
terminology  of  the  highly-polished  juristic  Greek  of  Attica  : 5 
but  the  word  is  certainly  used  there  also  in  the  sense  of 
guarantee,  safe-guarding  of  a  bargain:  Pap.  Par.  21  bis6  (592  A.D.), 
Pap.  Jomard1  (592  A.D.),  Pap.  Par.  21 8  (616  A.D.).  In  these 
the  formula  Kara  iraaav  (SepaLoxrLv  occurs  several  times,  and 
even  the  formula  et?  fteftaioxriv  comes  before  us  again  in 
Pap.  Par.  20 9  (600  A.D.),  having  thus10  maintained  itself 
through  more  than  seven  hundred  years. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  by  Lumbroso  n  to  the 

1  Hermann-Thalheim,  p.  78. 

2  A.  Peyron,  i.,  p.  32,  cf.  p.  120,  and  E.  Kevillout,  Etudes  sur  divers  points 
de  droit  et  d'histoire  PtoUma'ique,  Paris,  1880,  p.  xl.  f. 

3  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  355. 

4  The  text  is,  indeed,  mutilated,  but  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

5  According  to  Hermann-Thalheim,  p.  78,  note  1,  PepaiwTfe,  for  instance, 
has  become  nothing  but  an  empty  form  in  the  Papyri. 

6  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  250. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  258,  259.  8  Ibid.,  p.  244. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  241.  10  Cf.  above,  Pap.  Par.  62  (2nd  cent.  B.C.). 

11  Recherches,  p.  78.  But  the  passage  belonging  to  the  2nd  cent.  b.c. 
indicated  above,  is  more  significant  than  the  one  of  600  a.d.  quoted  by  him. 
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striking  similarity  of  a  passage  in  the  LXX  with  this  idiom 
of  Egyptian  Civil  law.  fiefiaUoav;  is  found  only  once  in 
the  Alexandrian  translation,  Lev.  25 23,  but  there  in  the 
characteristic  formula  el?  $e$ai<Dcriv\  ical  rj  yrj  ov  irpadrj- 
aerai  eU  fieftaicoo-iv,  i/uur)  yap  iariv  rj  yrj.  The  translation  is 
not  a  literal  one,  but  one  of  great  fineness  and  accuracy. 
The  Israelites  are  but  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the  land  ; 
the  ground,  the  soil,  belongs  to  Jahweh — therefore  it  may 
not  be  sold  absolutely :  such  is  the  bearing  of  the  original 
n]"ft?^7  (properly  unto  annihilation,  i.e.,  completely,  for  ever). 
Looked  at  superficially,  the  et<?  fiefiaiwo-Lv  of  the  LXX  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  unto  annihilation  of  the  original ; l  con- 
sidered properly,  it  testifies  to  an  excellent  understanding 
of  the  text.2  A  sale  ek  fiefialwcnv  is  a  definitive,  legally 
guaranteed  sale :  mere  sojourners  could  not,  of  course,  sell 
the  land  which  they  held  only  in  tenure, — least  of  all  els 
Pefiaicoaiv.  The  reading  ek  fteftfaaxriv*  of  Codices  xi.,  19,  29, 
and  others,  also  of  the  Aldine,  is  a  clumsy  mistake  of  later 
copyists  (occasioned  in  part  by  LXX  Lev.  21 4),  who  only 
spoiled  the  delicately-chosen  expression  of  the  LXX  by 
school-boy  literalness;  on  the  other  hand,  the  in  confirma- 
tionem  of  the  Vetus  Latina 3  is  quite  correct,  while  the  renderings 
of  Aquila,3  els  TrayfCTrjcriav,  and  Symmachus,3  els  aXvrpcorov, 
though  they  miss  the  point  proper,  yet  render  the  thought 
fairly  well. 

The  LXX  have  shown  the  same  skill  in  the  only  other 
passage  where  this  Hebrew  word  occurs,  viz.,  Lev.  25 30: 
KvpcoOya-erat  r)  oixla  r)  over  a  iv  irokei  rfj  eyovvr)  rel^o? 
fSeftalois  to)  KTrja-a/jbivo)  avr?]v.  That  they  did  not  here 
make  choice  of  the  formula  ek  fiefiaicoaiv,  in  spite  of  the 
similarity  of  the  original,  reveals  a  true  understanding  of 
the  matter,  for,  as  the  phrase  was  primarily  used  only  of  the 
giving  of  a  guarantee  in  concluding  a  bargain,  it  would  not 
have  answered  in  this  passage. 

1  Which  fact  explains  the  variants  about  to  be  mentioned. 

2  In  the  same  chapter  we  also  found  a  pertinent  application  of  &<pe<ris 
as  a  legal  conception. 

3  Field,  i.,  p.  212. 
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The  Alexandrian  Christian  to  whom  we  owe  the  X070? 
•n)?  7rapa/c\?io-6m  in  the  New  Testament,  writes,  in  Heb.  6 16, 
avOpcoiroi,  yap  Kara  rod  fjLel^ovos  ofjuvvovcnv  /cat  irdcrrjs  avrols 
avrCkoyias  nrepas  els  /3e{3aLcocn,v  6  opfcos.  The  context  of 
the  passage  is  permeated  by  juristic  expressions — as  is  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  a  whole.  That  this  Egyptian 
legal  formula,  persistent  through  hundreds  of  years,  occurs 
here  also,  deserves  our  notice.  We  do  not  need  to  give 
it  the  same  sharply- denned  sense  which  it  had  in  Attic 
jurisprudence  (guarantee  in  regard  to  a  sale)  : *  it  must  be 
interpreted  more  generally  ;  at  all  events  it  is  still  a  technical 
expression  for  a  legal  guarantee} 

The  use  of  fieftaicocris  elsewhere  in  biblical  literature  like- 
wise appears  to  the  author  to  be  influenced  by  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  word.  In  Wisd.  619,  in  the  magnificent 
hymn3  upon  wisdom,  occurs  the  gnomic  saying  nrpoaoxh 
Be  voficov  fieftaiw(ri<;  a$Qap<rias ;  here  vofiwv  suggests  very 
plainly  the  juristic  conception  of  the  word :  he  who  keeps 
the  laws  of  wisdom  has  the  legal  guarantee  of  incorruption ; 
he  need  have  no  fear  that  his  afyOapaia  will  be  disputed 
by  another. 

/3e/3ai(oo-L<;  has  been  spoken  of  more  definitely  still  by 
the  man  upon  whose  juristic  terminology  the  jurist  Johannes 
Ortwin  Westenberg  was  able  to  write  an  important  treatise4 

1  This  interpretation  is  not  impossible.  For  a  legitimate  sale  an  oath 
was  requisite,  e.g.,  according  to  the  "laws  of  Ainos"  (the  name  is  uncertain) 
The  buyer  must  sacrifice  to  the  Apollo  of  the  district ;  should  he  purchase  a 
piece  of  land  in  the  district  in  which  he  himself  dwells — he  must  do  the  same  ; 
and  he  must  take  an  oath,  in  presence  of  the  recording  authorities  and  of 
three  inhabitants  of  the  place,  that  he  buys  honourably :  similarly  the  seller 
also  must  swear  that  he  sells  without  falsity  (Theophrastus  irepl  <rvfxfio\aia)v 
in  Stobaeus,  Flor.  xliv.  22) ;  cf.  Hermann-Thalheim,  p.  130  ff. 

2  Cf.  the  terms  pePaios,  Heb.  22,  36,  917,  and  0e£ato'a>,  Heb.  23,  which 
in  the  light  of  the  above  should  probably  also  be  considered  as  technical. 

3  Upon  the  form  of  this  (Sorites  or  Anadiplosis),  cf.  Paul's  words  in 
Kom.  53-5,  10 14*- ;  also  James  l3f-,  and  LXX  Hos.  221'-,  Joel  l3'- 

4  Paulus  Tarsensis  Jurisconsultus,  seu  dissertatio  de  jurisprudentia  Pauli 
Apostoli  habita,  Franecker,  1722.  The  essay  has  often  been  reprinted :  an 
edition  Bayreuth,  1738,  36  pp.  4to  lies  before  the  present  writer.  A  new  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  would  be  no  unprofitable  task. 
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a  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago.  Paul,  in  Phil.  1 7,  says 
tca0(o$  iarcv  B'ucaiov  ipuol  rovro  (frpovecv  virep  irdvroav  v/icbv  Bia, 
to  ex^LV  fie  iv  rfi  KapBLq  vfias  ev  re  tol$  Beo-fiols  /ulov  /ecu  iv  rff 
diroXoyla  teal  fie/3ai,(bo-ei,  tov  evayyeXiov :  he  is  indeed  in 
bonds,  but  he  is  standing  on  his  defence,  and  this  defence 
before  the  court  will  be  at  the  same  time  an  evictio  or  convictio 
of  the  Gospel.  To  the  forensic  expressions  iv  tols  Beo-fiol? 
and  iv  rfj  aTroXoyta,  which,  of  course,1  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  metaphorical,  iv  @e/3aicbo~ec  rov  evayyeXiov  corresponds 
very  well,  and  forms  at  the  same  time  the  final  step  of  a  very 
effective  climax. 

That  the  Apostle  was  not  ignorant  of  the  older  Att;c 
signification  of  fiefiaiwo-K;  is  rendered  probable  by  a  striking 
correspondence  between  the  mode  of  expression  he  uses  in 
other  passages  and  the  terms  applied  to  the  legal  ideas  which 
are  demonstrably  connoted  by  fiefiaiwcris.  Observe  how  Paul 
brackets  together  the  conceptions  dppaficov  and  fiefiaiovv. 
Harpocration,  the  lexicographer  of  the  Attic  Orators,  who 
lived  in  the  Imperial  period,  writes  in  his  lexicon,  sub 
fiefiaiwais'.2  iviore  Kal  appafiwvo?  /xovov  BoOevros  elra 
ci/j,<])io-/3r)TTJo-avTo<;  rod  TreTrpcucoros  i\dy%ave  ttjv  t^  /3ej3ai(b- 
o-€Q)9  Biktjv  6  rbv  dppafiwva  Boi>$  rS  XafiovTi.  Similarly 
in  the  ancient  Ae^ec?  prjropLKal,  one  of  the  Lexica  Segueriana, 
edited  by  Imm.  Bekker,3  sub  fiefiaiooo-ecos :  Blktj^  ovo/id  icmv, 
fjv  iSi/cd&vTo  ol  aivrjadfievoL  Kara  rcov  aTroBofievcov,  ore  erepos 
d/jL(f)Lo~l37}Toi  rov  irpadevTos,  d^tovvre^  fieficLLOvv  clvtoIs  T( 
irpaOev '  iviore  Be  Kal  dppafiwvos  jjuovov  BoOevros.  eVi  tovt% 
ovv  iXdy%avov  tt]V  *n}?  /3e/3fluo)0-eG)9  BLktjv  ol  Bovres  rov 
dppaficova  rot?  Xaftovaiv,  %va  /3ef3ai(o6f)  virep  ov  6  dppa- 
{3(bv  iBoOrj.  Now,  although  doubts  do  exist4  about  the 
possibility  of  basing  a  Blkt]  fiefiaicbcreax;  upon  the  seller's 
acceptance  of  the  earnest-money,  still  thus  much  is  clear, 
viz.,  that,  in  technical  usage,  dppaficbv  and  fiefiaiovv  stand 

1  Paul  hopes,  223  (as  also  appears  from  the  tone  of  the  whole  letter),  for 
an  early  and  favourable  judgment  on  his  case. 
1  In  Hermann-Thalheim,  p.  77. 

3  Anecdote,  Graeca,  i.  Berlin,  1814,  p.  219  f. 

4  Hermann-Thalheim,  p.  77 ;  Meier-Schomann-Lipsius,  ii.,  p.  721. 
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in  an  essential  relation  to  each  other.1  It  is  exactly  in  this 
way  that  Paul  speaks — his  indestructible  faith  representing 
the  relation  of  God  to  believers  under  the  image  of  a  legally 
indisputable  relation,  2  Cor.  l21f-:  6  Be  fiefiaioov  ^a?  arvv 
vfilv  *k  Xpiorbv  Kal  xPl(Ta^  Vftfc  foots  o  kcll  o-(j)payio-dp,€vo<; 
?$/xa?  Kal  Bovstov  appaftwva  rod  Trvevparos  ev  ral$  KapBLais 
r/ficbv.  Apt  as  is  the  metaphor  itself,  intelligible  as  it  would 
be  in  this  verse  and  in  5 5,  particularly  to  the  Christians  of 
that  great  commercial  centre,  it  is  in  form  equally  apt.  The 
Apostle,  of  course,  could  have  chosen  another  verb 2  equally 
well,  without  rendering  the  image  unintelligible,  but  the 
technical  word  makes  the  image  still  more  effective.  A 
patristic  remark  upon  the  passage  in  question3  shows  us, 
further,  how  a  Greek  reader  could  fully  appreciate  the  specific 
nature  of  the  metaphor:  6  yap  appaficbv  eloaOe  fiefiaiovv 
to  irav  crvvTar/fjLa. 

Hence  we  shall  not  err  in  construing  fteftcuoco 4  and 
/3e/3ouo<?,5  even  where  they  occur  elsewhere  in  the  writings  of 
Paul  and  his  circle,  from  this  standpoint,  and  especially  as 
these  words  sometimes  occur  among  other  juristic  expressions. 
By  our  taking  confirm  and  sure  in  the  sense  of  legally  guaran- 
teed security,  the  statements  in  which  they  occur  gain  in 
decisiveness  and  force. 

Symmachus 6  uses  /3e/3atWts  once :  Ps.  88  [89] 25  for 
riyflDU  (LXX  aXrjdeia). 

yevrjfia.7 

Very  common  in  the  LXX  for  the  produce  of  the  land ; 
so  also  in  the  Synoptists :  its  first  occurrence  not  in  Polybius ; 8 

1  Cf.  also  below,  III.  iii.  4. 

2  The  Kvp6u>  of  Gal.  3 16,  for  instance,  which  is  likewise  forensic,  is  a 
synonym.  Cf.t  besides,  Pap.  Par.  20  (600  a.d.,  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  240): 
irpdffews  rrjs  Kal  Kvpias  o&rrjs  Kal  fiefiaias. 

3  Catenae  Qraecorum  Patrum  in  N.  T.  ed.  J.  A.  Cramer,  v.,  Oxford,  1844 
p.  357. 

4  1  Cor.  I6-8  (observe  aveyKA-firovs  and  vi<rr6s),  Kom.  15  8;  cf.  Mark  16  *. 

5  2  Cor.  I6,  Eom.  416;  cf.  2  Pet.  110> 19-  6  Fieldj  ii#>  p>  243. 

7  In  reference  to  the  orthography  cf.  Winer- Schmiedel,  §  5,  26  a  (p.  55  f.). 
The  Papyri  have  yeurj/xa ;  cf.  below,  III.  i.  2. 
B  Clavis3,  p.  78-. 
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it  is  already  found  in  connection  with  Egypt  in  Pap.  Flind. 
Petr.  i.  xvi.  21  (230  B.C.):  ra  yevrjfiara  tcov  virapxpvTtov  /not, 
irapahelacov,  and  in  several  other  passages  of  the  same  age.2 

yoyyv^co. 

Very  familiar  in  the  LXX,  also  in  Paul,3  Synopt.,  John ; 
authenticated  in  the  subsequent  extra-biblical  literature  only 
by  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epictetus ; 4  but  already  used  in  the 
sense  of  murmur  in  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  ix.  35  (241-239  B.C.) : 
teal  to  7r\rjpco/jLa  (men)  yoyyv^ei  cpdfievot  dSi/celcrOai,. 

ypafifjuarev^. 

In  the  0.  T.  the  person  designated  scribe  (*1pb  and  ^ftttt) 
is  generally  the  official.  The  LXX  translate  verbally — ypajj,- 
ixarevs — even  in  those  passages  where  scribe  seems  to  be  used 
in  the  military  sense,  i.e.,  of  officers.  One  might  conjecture 
that  in  this  they  were  slavishly  subjecting  themselves  to  the 
original,  the  employment  of  ypafju/iaTevs  in  the  military  sense 
being  foreign  to  ordinary  Greek  usage.  But  their  rendering 
is  altogether  correct  from  their  own  point  of  view:  in  Egyptian 
Greek  ypapLfiarevs  is  used  as  the  designation  of  an  officer. 
In  Pap.  Par.  63 6  (165  B.C.)  we  find  the  ypa^fiarem  tcov 
fjiaxfavv,  and  in  Pap.  Lond.  xxiii.7  (158-157  B.c,)  the  ypafi- 
IxaTevs  tcov  Swdfjuecov.  This  technical  meaning 8  of  the  word 
was  familiar  to  the  Alexandrian  translators.  So,  e.g.,  2  Chron. 
26 n,  where  the  ypafifiarevs  stands  with  the  StdSoxo? ; 9  cf. 
also  Jer.  44  [37] 15, 20 — if  Jonathan  the  scribe,  in  this  passage, 
is  an  officer.  Similarly  Judg.  5 14. 10  The  following  passages, 
again,  are  of  great  interest  as  showing  indubitably  that  the 
translators  employed  the  technical  term  as  they  had  learned 
its  use  in  their  locality.  The  Hebrew  of  2  Kings  25 19  is 
almost  verbally  repeated  in  Jer.  52 25,  as  is  2  Kings  24 18- 

1  Mahaffy,  i.  [47].  2  Cf.  Index  in  MahafEy,  ii.  [190]. 

3  He  probably  knows  the  word  from  his  Bible-readings :  1  Cor.  10 10  is 
an  allusion  to  LXX  Num.  14  27* 

4  Clavis3,  p.  82.  5  Mahaffy,  ii.  [23].  6  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  367. 
7  Kenyon,  p.  41.  8  Cf.  Lumbroso,  Becherches,  p.  231. 
9  On  the  technical  meaning  of  this  word  see  below,  sub  diddoxos. 

10  Cod.  A  has  quite  a  different  reading. 
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25 30  as  a  whole  in  Jer.  52.  The  Book  of  Kings  speaks 
here  of  the  scribe,  the  captain  of  the  host.1  But  in  our  text 
of  Jeremiah  we  read  (the  article  is  wanting  before  ^Qb)  the 
scribe  of  the  captain  of  the  host.  The  LXX  translate  the  first 
passage  by  rbu  <ypajJLfiarea 2  rod  dp^ovro^  rr)<;  Swdfiecos,  as  if 
they  had  had  our  text  of  Jeremiah  before  them ;  Jer.  52 25,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  render  by  rbv  ypafjifiaria  twv  hvvdfxeoiv, 
which  agrees  in  sense  with  the  traditional  text  of  2  Kings 
25 19.  Now,  without  having  the  least  desire  to  decide  the 
question  as  to  the  meaning  of  IDD  in  the  Hebrew  0.  T.,  or 
as  to  the  original  text  of  the  above  two  passages,  the  author 
yet  thinks  it  plain  that  the  LXX  believed  that  they  had 
before  them,  in  Jer.  52 25,3  the  ypa/jL/juarevs  tcov  Svvdfieoov  now 
known  to  us  from  the  London  Papyrus,  not  some  sort  of 
scribe   of  the   commander-in-chief   (Generalcommando) .4      The 

1  So  De  Wette  renders ;  similarly  E.  Reuss :  the  scribe,  who  as  captain 
. .  .  . ;  A.  Kamphausen  (in  Kautzsch)  translates  the  text  as  altered  in  accord- 
ance with  Jer.  52  *  by  and  "  the  "  scribe  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
present  writer  cannot  perceive  why  this  alteration  should  be  made  "as  a 
matter  of  course "  (W.  Nowack,  Lehrbuch  der  heb.  Archdologie,  i.,  Freiburg 
and  Leipzig,  1894,  p.  360).  But  it  is  scarcely  possible,  with  K.  H.  Graf 
(who  does  not  change  the  text,  but  explains  the  article  as  referring  to  the 
following  relative  clause,  and  translates  the  scribe  of  the  captain  of  the  host), 
fee-  pronounce  categorically  that  "  The  captain  of  the  host  cannot  be  called  a 
*^Qb  :  that  title  pertains  only  to  the  people  who  use  the  pen"  (Der  Prophet 
Jeremia  erkldrt,  Leipzig,  1862,  p.  628). 

2  The  ypa/xfjiaTaiap  of  Cod.  A  is  the  same  form  (ai  =  e)  with  the  affixed  v 
of  the  popular  dialect  (Winer-Schmiedel  §  9,  8,  p.  89). 

3  If  the  article  was  really  taken  from  2  Kings  25 19  and  inserted  in  the 
Hebrew  text  here,  then  the  translation  of  the  LXX  is  an  altogether  pertinent 
rendering  of  the  original,  and  the  supposition  of  Siegfried-Stade,  p.  467,  viz., 
that  the  LXX  read  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  without  "^  would  not  be 
absolutely  necessary.  The  LXX,  in  rendering  the  original  by  a  firmly-fixed 
terminus  technicus,  could  leave  untranslated  the  *^2?  which  was  irrelevant 
for  the  sense;  the  taking  of  it  over  would  have  ruptured  the  established 
phrase  ypafifiarevs  ra>v  Swd/xecov. — The  author  has  subsequently  noticed  that 
the  most  recent  editor  of  Jeremiah  actually  emends  the  text  here  by  the  Book 
of  Kings  for  internal  reasons,  and  explains  the  chancellor,  under  whom  the 
army  was  placed,  as  a  military  minister  who  took  his  place  beside  the  chan- 
cellor mentioned  elsewhere  (F.  Giesebrecht,  Das  Buch  Jeremia  [Handhomm. 
zum  A.  T.  iii.  2i],  Gottingen,  1894,  p.  263  1). 

4  Thus  0.  Thenius,  Die  Buclier  der  Konige  (Kurzgef.  ex.  Handb.  zum  A.  T. 
ix.),  Leipzig,  1849,  p.  463. 
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choice  of  the  plural  hwdfietov,  which  was  not  forced  upon 
them  by  the  singular  of  the  original,  is  to  be  explained  only 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  adopting  a  long-established  and 
fixed  connection. 

Is.  36 22  is  a  most  instructive  case.  Our  Hebrew  text 
has  simply  a  1DD  there,  without  any  addition;  the  LXX 
however,  transfer  him  to  the  army  with  the  rank  of  the 
ypa/jL/jLareix;  t?}?  Svvdfjiecos :  they  understood  scribe  to  denote  a 
military  rank.1 

The  military  meaning  of  ypaixfiarev^  has  been  preserved 
in  1  Mace.  542;2  probably  also  in  Symmachus  Judg.  514,3 
Jer.  44[37]15.4 

ypdefxo. 

"In  the  sphere   of   Divine  Kevelation  the  documents 

belonging  to  it  assume  this5  regulative  position,  and  the 

yeypaiTTaL  always    implies    an   appeal    to   the    incontestable 

regulative   authority   of   the   dictum  quoted."6      "The  New 

Testament  usage  of  rj  ypafyr) implies  the  same  idea  as 

is  stamped  upon  the  usage  of  the  yey pairrai,  viz.,  a  reference 
to  the  regulative  character  of  the  particular  document  as  a 
whole,  which  character  gives  it  a  unique  position,  in  virtue 
of  which  r\  ypa(f>7]  is  always  spoken  of  as  an  authority."7 
In  this  explanation  of  terms  Cremer  has,  without  doubt, 
accurately  defined  the  bases  not  only  of  "  New  Testament " 

1  In  this  technical  ypapfiarevs  the  fundamental  meaning  of  scribe  seems 
to  have  grown  quite  indistinct :  Is.  22 15,  Cod.  A,  has  preserved  the  translation 
ypafifiarevs  for  house-steward,  a  reading  which,  as  compared  with  rafiias  (which 
is  better  Greek),  e.g.  of  Cod.  B,  decidedly  gives  one  the  impression  of  its  being 
the  original ;  with  reference  to  ypa/a/xarevs  as  a  designation  of  a  civil  official 
in  Egypt,  cf.  Lumbroso,  Recherches,  p.  243  ff .  The  word  is  common  elsewhere 
in  the  latter  sense.  When  the  LXX  speak  of  the  Egyptian  task-masters,  in 
Exod.  5  6. 10.  M.  M.  wf  as  y pap^ar els,  it  is  not  only  a  verbal,  but,  from  their  stand- 
point, also  an  accurate  translation.  They  subsequently  designate  Israelitic 
officials  also  in  this  way.  In  LXX  Is.  33 18,  ypafx/xariKSs  is  used  ioTypafifiarevs 
in  this  sense. 

2  Cf.  Grimm,  ad  loc,  and  Wellhausen,  Israelitische  und  Jildische 
Oeschichte,  p.  209. 

3  Field,  i.,  p.  413.  4  Ibid.,  ii.,  p.  682. 

6  Viz.,  the  regulative  position  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  legal  documents. 
6  Cremer7,  p.  241  (=  8,  p.  255).  7  Ibid. 
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usage  but  of  the  general  idea  that  regulative  authority  belongs 
to  scripture.  Should  the  question  be  asked,  whence  it  comes 
that  the  conception  of  Holy  Scripture  has  been  bound  up 
with  the  idea  of .  its  absolute  authority,  the  answer  can  only 
be  a  reference  to  the  juristic  idea  of  scripture,  which  was 
found  ready  to  hand  and  was  applied  to  the  sacred  docu- 
ments. A  religion  of  documents — considered  even  histori- 
cally— is  a  religion  of  law.  It  is  a  particularly  instructive, 
though  commonly  overlooked,  fact  in  connection  with  this 
juristic  conception  of  the  biblical  documents  that  the  LXX 
translate  TTV\F)  by  vo/jlos  in  the  great  majority  of  passages, 
although  the  two  ideas  are  not  by  any  means  identical ;  and 
that  they  have  thus  made  a  law  out  of  a  teaching.1  It  is 
indeed  probable  that  in  this  they  had  been  already  influenced 
by  the  mechanical  conception  of  Scripture  of  early  Eabbinism, 
but,  in  regard  to  form,  they  certainly  came  under  the  sway 
of  the  Greek  juristic  language.  Cremer  has  given  a  series  of 
examples  from  older  Greek  of  this  use  of  ypdfatv  in  legislative 
work,2  and  uses  these  to  explain  the  frequently-occurring 
"  biblical "  yeypairrai.  This  formula  of  quotation  is,  however, 
not  "biblical"  only,  but  is  found  also  in  juristic  Papyrus 
documents  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  and  in  Inscriptions  :  Pap. 
Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xxx.  a ; 3  further — and  this  is  most  instructive 
for  the  frequent  KaOcas  ykypairrai  of  the  biblical  authors 4 — 
in  the  formula  /cadori  yiypairrac:  Pap.  Par.  13 5  (probably 
157  B.C.);  Pap.  Lugd.  O6  (89  B.C.);  Inscription  of  Mylasa 
in  Caria,  Waddington,  iii.  2,  No.  416  =  GIG.  ii.,  No.  2693  e 
(beginning  of  the  imperial  period) ; 7    Inscription  from  the 

1  Of.  the  similar  alteration  of  the  idea  of  covenant  into  that  of  testament, 
and,  upon  this,  Cremer7,  p.  897  (=  8,  p.  94=6). 

2  The  b  ytypcupa  yiypcupa  of  Pilate,  John  19  22,  is  also  to  be  understood  in 
this  pregnant  sense. 

3  Mahaffy,  ii.  [102]. 

4  In  the  0.  T.  c/.,  e.g.,  LXX  Neh.  lO34*  and,  in  particular,  LXX  Job 
42 18  (in  the  Greek  appendix  to  the  Book  of  Job). 

5  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  210. 

6  Leemans,  i.,  p.  77;  on  this  Leemans,  i.,  p.  133,  remarks:  "ypd<peiv: 
in  contractu  scribere  ". 

7  As  to  the  date  see  below,  sub  Svo/ma. 

8 
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neighbourhood  of  Mylasa,  Waddington,  iii.  2,  No.  483 
(imperial  period  ?) :  in  spite  of  mutilation  the  formula  is 
still  legible  in  four  passages  here; — and  in  the  formula 
kclOo,  yiypairTcu,  Pap.  Par.  71  (2nd  or  1st  cent.  B.C.),  cf. 
Ka(r)Td7rep  .  .  .  yiypa7r[roc]  in  line  50 1  of  the  architectural 
Inscription  of  Tegea  (ca.  3rd  cent.  B.C.)2 — in  all  of  which 
reference  is  made  to  a  definite  obligatory  clause  of  the  docu- 
ment quoted.3    Further  examples  in  III.  iii.  5  below. 

That  the  juristic  conception  of  sacred  writings  was 
familiar  to  the  Alexandrian  translators  is  directly  shown  by 
Ep.  Arist.  {fid.  M.  Schmidt),  p.  68 iff. :  when  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Greek  was  finished,  then,  fcadcb<;  eOos  avrois 

€(TTLV,  €V   Tt?  8ia<TK€vd(T€t,  TTpOCTTlOels  TJ  fJL6Ta<f>€p(OV  Tl  TO  (TVVOkOV 

rwv  yeypa/Ji/JLevcov  rj  Troiovfievo?  afyaipeo-tv,*  he  was  threatened 
with  a  curse.  According  to  this  the  Greek  Bible  was  placed 
under  the  legal  point  of  view  which  forbade  the  altering  of  a 
document ;  this  principle  is  not  universal  in  Greek  law,5  but 
the  Apostle  Paul  gives  evidence  for  it,  when,  in  Gal.  315, 
arguing  e  concessis,  he  says  that  a  StaOtj/cr)  fcefcvpcofiivr)  can 
neither  be  made  void 6  nor  have  anything  added  to  it. 

Speaking  from  the  same  point  of  view,  the  advocate 
Tertullian — to  give  another  very  clear  example  of  the  further 
development  of  the  juristic  conception  of  biblical  authority — 
describes,  adv.  Marc.  4  2  and  elsewhere,  the  individual  portions 
of  the  New  Testament  as  instrumenta,  i.e.,  as  legally  valid 
documents.1 

1  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  172. 

2  P.  Cauer,  Delectus  inscriptionum  Qraecarum  propter  dialectum  memora- 
bilium  2,  Leipzig,  1883,  No.  457. 

8  It  is  not  in  this  pregnant  sense  that  Plutarch  uses  ycypairrcu,  but  simply 
as  a  formula  of  quotation  ;  cf.  J.  F.  Marcks,  Symbola  critica  ad  epistolographos 
Graecos,  Bonn,  1883,  p.  27.     So  also  LXX  Esth.  10 2. 

*  Cf.  Deut.  42,  12 32,  Prov.  30 «,  and  later  Rev.  2218«- 

6  It  was  allowed,  e.g.,  in  Attic  Law  "  to  add  codices  to  a  will,  or  make 
modifications  in  it " ;  cf.  Meier-Schomann-Lipsius,  ii.,  p.  597. 

•  Upon  the  revocation  of  a  will  cf.  Meier-Schomann-Lipsius,  ii.,  p.  597  f. 

7  Cf.  upon  this  E.  Reuss,  Die  Oeschichte  der  Heiligen  Schriften  Neuen 
Testaments*,  Brunswick,  1887,  §  303,  p.  340,  and  Julicher,  Einleitung  in  das 
N.  T.t  p.  303. 
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8cd$o'xo<;  and  3taSe%o/zei/o?. 

ScdSoxos  occurs  in  the  LXX  only  in  1  Chron.  18 17,  as 
the  equivalent  of  T7,  2  Chron.  26 n  as  the  translation  of 
njttto,  and  2  Chron.  28 7  as  the  translation  of  *fe.  In  none 
of  these  three  passages  is  Sta8o%o9,  in  its  ordinary  sense  of 
successor,  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  original.  It  has  there- 
fore been  asserted  by  Schleusner 1  that  Scdhoxos  corresponds 
to  the  Hebrew  words,  and  thus  means  something  like  proxi- 
mus  a  rege ;  he  refers  to  Philo,  de  Josepho,  M.  pp.  58  and  64. 
Similarly  Grimm,2  in  reference  to  2  Mace.  4 29,  has,  on  account 
of  the  context,  rejected  the  meaning  successor  for  that  passage 
and  14 26 ;  cf.  also  4 31  Sca&exopevos.  This  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  Pap.  Taur.  i.  (lisande)3  (2nd  cent.  B.C.),  in  which 
ol  irepl  avXrjv  hidho^oi  and  ol  ScdBoxoi  are  higher  officials  at 
the  court  of  the  Ptolemies ; 4  8id8oxo<;  is  thus  an  Egyptian 
court-title.5  The  Alexandrian  translators  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  and  the  Alexandrian  Philo  used  the  word  in  this 
technical  sense,  and  the  second  Book  of  Maccabees  (compiled 
from  Jason  of  Cyrene)  also  manifests  a  knowledge  of  the 
usage. 

Allied  to  the  technical  meaning  of  StdSoxo?  is  that  of 
the  participle  SiaSexofievo?,6  2  Chron.  31 12  and  Esth.  10 3,  as 
the  translation  of  the  Ptitfo  of  the  original :  so  2  Mace.  431. 

Z'ucaios. 

The  LXX  render  p*H?  or  the  genitival  pl%  by  BUaio? 
in  almost  every  case,  and  their  translation  is  accurate  even 
for  those  passages  in  which  the  conception  normal 7  (which 

1  Novus  Thesaurus,  ii.  (1820),  p.  87.  2  HApAT.  iv.  (1857),  p.  90. 

3  A.  Peyron,  i.,  p.  24. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  56  S.  On  this  see  Brunet  de  Presle,  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p. 
223,  and  Lumbroso,  Becherches,  p.  195. 

5  As  such  frequent  also  in  the  London  Papyri  of  the  2nd  cent.  b.c.  ;  cf. 
on  these,  Kenyon,  p.  9.  On  the  military  signification  of  8id5oxos  cf.  Lumbroso, 
Becherches,  p.  224  f. 

6  Cf.,  in  regard  to  later  usage,  F.  Krebs,  Agyptische  Priester  unter 
romischer  Herrschaft,  in  Zeitschr.  filr  dgyptische  Sprache  und  A  Iterthumskunde, 
xxxi.  (1893),  p.  37. 

7  Cf.  E.  Kautzsch,  [Uber]  die  Derivate  des  Stammes  pH2  im  alttestament- 
lichen  Sprachgebrauch,  Tubingen,  1881,  p.  59. 
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lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  words)  has  been  preserved 
most  purely,  i.e.,  where  correct  measures  are  described  as 
just.1  That  they  did  not  translate  mechanically  in  these 
cases  appears  from  Prov.  II1,  where  they  likewise  render 
the  weight  there  described  as  D^ttf,  full,  by  crraOfjLLov  ZUaiov? 
There  can  be  established  also  for  Greek  a  usage  similar  to 
the  Semitic,3  but  it  will  be  better  in  this  matter  to  refer  to 
Egyptian  usage  than  to  Xenophon  and  others,4  who  apply 
the  attribute  Sl/caws  to  tWo?,  /3o£>?,  etc.,  when  these  animals 
correspond  to  what  is  expected  of  them.  Thus  in  the  decree 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Busiris,5  drawn  up  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  called  a  hucaia  avafiaais ; 
but  more  significant — because  the  reference  is  to  a  measure 
— is  the  observation  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  vi.  4 
(p.  758,  Potter),  that,  in  Egyptian  ceremonies,  the  irrjx^ 
tt)?  hacaiocvvt]^  was  carried  around — i.e.,  a  correct  cubit.6 
That  is  the  same  idiom  as  the  LXX  apply  in  the  &ya  BUaia 
/cat  aiaOfJiia  hiicaia  ical  %ov<;  Sl/ccuos,  Lev.  19  36,  in  the  fierpov 
aKrjOwbv  /cai  SL/ccuov,  Deut.  25  15,  and  in  the  x°^VL%  ^xaia, 
Ezek.  45 10. 

Sicopvf;. 

The  LXX  translate  flood  Is.  27 12,  stream  Is.  33 21,  and 
river  Jer.  38  [31] 9,  by  hucapv^  canal.  They  have  thus 
Egyptianised  the  original.  Such  a  course  was  perhaps  quite 
natural  in  the  first  passage,  where  the  reference  is  to  the 
"flood  of  Egypt  "  :  noticing  that  stream  and  river  were  meta- 

1  Cf.  Kautzsch,  p.  56  f.,  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  German  gerecht  for 
the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word. 

2  Deut.  25 15,  a\T)6iv6v. 

3  Kautzsch,  p.  57  ff.  In  Arabic  the  same  word  is  used,  according  to 
Kautzsch,  to  describe,  e.g.,  a  lance  or  a  date  [the  fruit]  as  correct. 

4  Cremer7,  p.  270  (  =  8,  p.  284). 

5  Letronne,  Recueil,  ii.,  p.  467,  cf.  p.  468  f. ;  also  Letronne,  Eecherches, 
p.  396  f.,  Lumbroso,  Reclierclies,  p.  290.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  v.  58,  speaks  in  the 
same  way  of  the  iustum  incrementum,  and  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Osirid.,  p.  368, 
says  :  rj  Sh  fi.i<rt\  avdfSaffis  irep\  Mt/xcptv,  '6rav  77  5t/cota,  SeKarecrirdpcov  irr)x&v- 

8  Cf.  also  the  Egyptian  measure  5iKai6rarov  fivarpov  in  F.  Hultsch'a 
Qriechische  und  rdmische  Metrologie2,  Berlin,  1882,  p.  636. 
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phorically  used  in  the  other  two  passages,  they  made  the 
metaphors  more  intelligible  to  the  Alexandrians  by  giving 
them  a  local  colouring — just  as  was  shown  above  in  the  case 
of  defeats. 

els. 

"  The  prepositional  construction  came  easily  to  the 
N.  T.  writers  probably  because  of  the  more  forcible  and 
more  expressive  diction  of  their  native  tongue,  and  we 
therefore  find  els  in  places  where  the  Dat.  commodi  or 
incommodi  would  have  sufficed  for  the  Greeks,  e.g..  Acts 
24 17 :   eXerj/jbocrvvas  Troi^crasv  els  t)>  eOvos  jjlov  .   .    ."  * 

In  answer  to  this  it  must,  to  begin  with,  be  remarked 
that  "  the "  New  Testament  writers  were  not  the  first  to 
find  the  usage  a  natural  one,  for  it  is  already  found  in  the 
Greek  Old  Testament.  The  author  is  not  now  examining 
the  use  of  els  in  that  book,  but  he  can  point  to  the  following 
passages,  in  which  e*9  represents  the  "  dative  of  advantage  "  : 
LXX  Bel 5,  oaa  els  avrbv  [Bel]  hairavarai,  ver. 22,  ttjv 
hairdv7]v  ttjv  els  avrov  [Bel],  with  which  is  to  be  compared 
ver. 2,  dvrjXio-fcero  avrS 2  [Bel] ;  Ep.  Jerem. 9  (dpyvpiov)  els 
eavrovs  fcaravaXovai, ;  Sir.  37 7,  crv/uflovXevcov  els  eavTov  (  = 
ver.  8,  eavTw  ^ovXevaerai).  In  all  these  passages  the  original 
is  wanting,  but  it  seems  certain  to  the  author  that  what  we 
find  here  is  not  one  of  the  LXX's  many 3  Hebraisms  in  the 
use  of  prepositions,  but  that  this  employment  of  els  is  an 
Alexandrian  idiom. 

In  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xxv.  a-i*  (ca.  226  B.C.)  and  else- 
where, we  have  a  number  of  receipts,  from  the  standing 
formulae  of  which  it  appears  that  els  was  used  to  specify  the 
various  purposes  of  the  items  of  an  account.  Thus  the  receipt 
a 5  runs  :  ofioXoyet  Kecf)dXu)v  rjvio'xps  e^euv  irapd  Xapfiov 

1  Winer-Lunemann,  §  31,  5  (p.  200). 

2  Theodotion  (ver. ")  translates  the  same  passage  thus :  ical  idairauwuro 
els  avrhv  [Bel]  o-e/uddKeais  aprdfiai  dcaSeica  (Libri  apocryjphi  V.  T.  graece,  ed. 
0.  F.  Fritzsche,  p.  87). 

3  Cf.  the  author's  work  Die  neutest.  Formel  M  in  Christo  Jesu,"  p.  55  f. 
*  Mahaffy,  ii.  [72]  ff.  •  Ibid.,  ii.  [72]. 
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eh  avTov  real  rjinoxovs  f  .'.  aprcov  rcadapcov  /3'  x°^VLKa^ 

Kol  eh  l7nroKOfJiov<;  ty'  apTwv  avroirvpcov '..  .  ks  ,  i.e.,  Eephalon 
the  charioteer  certifies  that  he  has  received  from  Charmosfor  himself 
and  7  other  charioteers,  2  chcenices  \of  pure  bread,  and  for  13 
grooms,  26  measures  of  bran  bread.  Further,  eh  stands  before 
non-personal  words  in  the  same  way :  ko\  eh  Xttttov  eVo%Xou- 
fievov  .  eh  XP^CFlv  ^aiov  *  J  KaL  •  •  6*?  'kvxvovs  fcUeco?  /cv  y8', 
i.e.,  and  for  a.  sick  horse  3  cotylas  of  oil  for  rubbing  in,  and  for 
the  lantern  2  cotylas  of  Kihi-oil. 

Still  more  clear  is  the  passage  from  the  contract  Pap. 
Par.51  (114  B.C.)  real  rbv  eh  Tdyrjv  ohcov  (pKohofirffievov. 
Further  examples  in  III.  iii.  1,  below. 

The  same  usage  of  eh,  the  examples  of  which  may  be 
increased  from  the  Papyri,  is  found  specially  clearly  in  Paul : 
1  Cor.  16 l  T?)?  \oyeias  t?}?  eh  tovs  ay'iovs,  similarly  2  Cor. 
8*,  9118,  Rom.  15 26;  c/.Acts  24 17;  Mark  8 19  f- should  pro- 
bably be  explained  in  the  same  way. 

e/crb<;  el  firj. 

The  commonly  cited  examples,  from  Lucian,  etc.,  of 
this  jumbled  phrase,2  long  since  recognised  as  late-Greek,  in 
the  Cilician  Paul  (1  Cor.  14 5,  15 2,  cf.  1  Tim.  519)  are  not  so 
instructive  for  its  use  as  is  the  passage  of  an  Inscription  of 
Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia,  Waddington,  iii.  2,  No.  1499  (the 
author  cannot  fix  the  date  ;  certainly  the  imperial  period) : 
e/tT09  et  fir)  [e\av  Mdyva  fiovrj  6e\\rf\ar). 


The  ignoring  of  the  difference  between  translations  of 
Semitic  originals  and  works  which  were  in  Greek  from  the 
first — a  difference  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  grammar 
(and  the  lexicon)  of  the  "biblical"  writers — has  nowhere 
such  disastrous  consequences  as  in  connection  with  the  pre- 

1  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  131. — The  same  words  are  found  in  Pap.  Lugd.  M. 
(Leemans,  i.,  p.  59) ;  Leemans,  i.,  p.  63,  explains  els  as  a  periphrasis  for  the 
genitive :  similarly  W.  Schmid,  Der  Atticismus,  iii.  (1893),  p.  91.  One  should 
notice  in  this  latter  work  the  other  observations  upon  the  prepositions — they 
are  of  importance  for  biblical  philology. 

2  Winer-Lunemann,  §  65,  3  (p.  563) ;  Schmiedel,  HC,  ii.  1  (1891),  p.  143. 
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position.  The  author  considers  that  he  has  previously  shown, 
by  a  not  unimportant  example,  what  a  difference  there  is 
between  a  peculiarity  of  syntax  in  the  originally- Greek 
Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  apparently  similar  phenomenon  in 
Greek  translations.  A  similar  fact  may  be  observed  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  iv  with  the  dativus  instrumenti. 
Winer-Lunemann 1  still  maintains  that  iv  is  used  "of  the 
instrument  and  means  (chiefly  in  the  Apocalypse) — not  only 
(as  in  the  better  Greek  prose-writers  .   .  .   .)  where  in  (or 

on)  would  be  proper  enough ,  but  also,  irrespective 

of  this,  where  in  Greek  the  dative  alone,  as  casus  instru- 
mental, would  be  used — as  an  after-effect  of  the  Hebrew  3, ". 
Similarly  A.  Buttmann.2  In  their  enumeration  of  the  ex- 
amples— in  so  far  as  these  can  come  into  consideration  at  all 
— both  writers,  in  neglecting  this  difference,  commit  the  error 
of  uncritically  placing  passages  from  the  Gospels  and  the 
Apocalypse,  in  regard  to  which  one  may  speak  of  a  Semitic 
influence,  i.e.,  of  a  possible  Semitic  original,  alongside  of, 
say,  Pauline  passages,  without,  however,  giving  any  indica- 
tion of  how  they  imagine  the  "  after-effect "  of  the  Jl  to 
have  influenced  Paul.  Thus  Winer-Lunemann  quotes  Kom. 
15 6  iv  eve  aTOfiaTL  ho%aty)re,  and  Buttmann,3  1  Cor.  4 21  iv 
pdfi$q>  e\6a>  irpo?  v/xas,  as  Pauline  examples  of  iv  with  the 
instrumental  dative.  The  author  believes  that  both  passages 
are  capable  of  another  explanation,  and  that,  as  they  are 
the  only  ones  that  can  be  cited  with  even  an  appearance 
of  reason,  this  use  of  iv  by  Paul  cannot  be  made  out.  For, 
to  begin  with,  the  passage  in  Bomans  is  one  of  those 
"  where  in  would  be  proper  enough,"  i.e.,  where  the  refer- 
ence to  its  primary  sense  of  location  is  fully  adequate  to 
explain  it,  and  it  is  thus  quite  superfluous  to  make  for 
such  instances  a  new  compartment  in  the  dust-covered  re- 
pository ;  the  Bomans  are  to  glorify  God  in  one  mouth — 
because,  of  course,  words  are  formed  in  the  mouth,  just  as, 
according  to   popular   psychology,   thoughts    dwell  in   the 

1  §  48,  d  (p.  363). 

2  Grammatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Sprachgefo-auchs,  p.  157. 

3  P.  284. 
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heart.  In  1  Cor.  421,  again,  the  case  seems  to  be  more 
favourable  for  the  view  of  Buttmann,  for  the  LXX  frequently 
use  the  very  construction  ev  rfj  pd/3$(p  ;  what  more  easy 
than  to  maintain  that  "the"  biblical  Greek  uses  this  con- 
struction instrument  ally  throughout?  But  here  also  we 
perceive  very  clearly  the  difference  between  the  diction  of 
the  translators  as  cramped  by  their  original,  and  the  un- 
constrained language  of  Paul.  In  all  the  passages  of  the 
LXX  (Gen.  32 10,  Exod.  17 5,  21 20,  1  Sam.  17 43,  2  Sam.  714, 
23 21,  1  Chron.  II23,  Ps.  29,  88  [89] 33,  Is.  10 24,  Mic.  51,  714; 
cf.  Ezek.  39 9,  also  Hos.  4 12,  where  ev  pd/38oi$  is  conformed 
to  the  previous  ev  [=5-]  <tv/jl/36\ol$)  the  ev  of  the  phrase  ev 
rfj  pdflScp  is  a  mechanical  imitation  of  a  J,  in  the  original :  it 
cannot  therefore  be  maintained  in  any  way  that  that  con- 
struction is  peculiar  to  the  indigenous  Alexandrian  Greek. 
With  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  ev  pd/3$(p  is  anticipatively 
conformed  to  the  following  locative  ^  ev  dydiry  nrvevyuaTi  re 
7rpaiiT7)To<; ;  it  is  but  a  loose  formation  of  the  moment,  and 
cannot  be  deduced  from  any  law  of  syntax.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  impossible  that  this  anticipative  conformation  came  the 
more  easily  to  the  Apostle,  who  knew  his  Greek  Bible,  be- 
cause one  or  other  of  those  passages  of  the  LXX  may  have 
hovered 1  before  his  mind,  but  it  is  certainly  preposterous  to 
speak  of  the  "  after-effect  "  of  al  Where  in  Paul's  psy- 
chology of  language  may  this  powerful  particle  have  had 
its  dwelling-place? 

evTa<f)iaGTr)<;. 

The  LXX  correctly  translate  NDh  physician  by  laTpo? ; 
only  in  Gen.  50 2f-  by  evra^Laarr)^.  The  original  speaks  in 
that  passage  of  the  Egyptian  physicians  who  embalmed  the 
body  of  Jacob.  The  translation  is  not  affected  by  the  verb 
evra^id^eiv  simply,  but  is  explained  by  the  endeavour  to 

1  The  iv  rfj  £aj85<p,  which  should  possibly  be  restored  as  the  original 
reading  in  line  12  of  the  leaden  tablet  of  Adrumetum  to  be  discussed  in  Art. 
IV.,  might  be  explained  as  a  reminiscence  of  these  LXX  passages,  in  view  of 
its  association  with  the  many  other  quotations  from  the  LXX  found  there. — 
In  the  passage  in  Lucian,  Dial.  Mort.  23  3,  KaducSfMevov  iv  rfj  pafSScp  the  ip  is 
regarded  as  doubtful  (Winer-Lunemann,  p.  364). 
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introduce  a  term  better  suited  to  Egyptian  conditions :  it 
was,  of  course,  an  embalming  in  Egypt.  But  the  profes- 
sional designation  of  the  person x  entrusted  with  this  work 
was  ivTafaa&Ti]?,  Pap.  Par.  72  (99  B.C.).  Those  sections  of 
the  Old  Testament  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  Egypt, 
or  which  had  regard  to  Egyptian  conditions,  naturally  gave 
the  translators  most  occasion  to  use  Egyptianised  expressions. 

ivTvyxavw,  evrev^c^,  ivrv^ia. 

In  the  New  Testament  writings  evrev%i<$  is  used  only  in 

1  Tim.  21  and  45,  having  in  both  passages  the  sense  of 
petitionary  prayer.  This  usage  is  commonly  explained3  by 
the  employment  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  petition  which 
is  found  in  extra-biblical  literature  from  the  time  of  Diodorus 
and  Josephus.  The  Papyri4  show  that  in  Egypt  it  had 
been  long  familiar  in  technical  language  :  "  evrev%i<$  est  ipsa 
petitio  seu  voce  significata,  seu  in  scripto  libello  expressa,  quam 
supplex  subditus  offert ;  .  .  .  vocem  Alexandrini  potissimum  usur- 
pant  ad  designandas  petitiones  vet  Begi,  vel  Us,  qui  regis  nomine 
rempublicam  moderantur,  exhibitas  ".5  This  explanation  has 
been  fully  confirmed  by  the  newly-discovered  Papyri  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period.6  The  technical  meaning  also  occurs  in 
Ep.  Arist.  (ed.  M.  Schmidt),  p.  583;  A.  Peyron,  who  has 
previously  drawn  attention  to  this  passage,  finds  it  also  in 

2  Mace.  48 — probably  without  justification. 

ivTvxia,  is  found  in  the  same  sense  in  Pap.  Lond.  xliv.3  7 
(161  B.C.)  and  3  Mace.  640 — in  both  passages  in  the  idiomatic 
phrase  evrvx^av  iroielcrOai. 

The  verb  €VTvyx<ivw8  has  the  corresponding  technical 

1  Cf.  on  this  point  Lumbroso,  Becherches,  p.  136  f. 

2  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  172.  3  Clavis3,  p.  151. 

4  The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX.  In  2nd  Mace.  4 8,  evrevl-is 
signifies  conference. 

5  A.  Peyron,  i.,  p.  101. 

6  Cf.  the  indexes  of  Leemans,  of  the  Notices,  xviii.  2,  of  Mahaffy  and 
Kenyon. 

7  Kenyon,  p.  34. 

8  In  addition  to  Wisdom  8 21,  a  later  testimony,  Pap.  Berol.  7351  (BU. 
viii.,  p.  244,  No.  246 13)  2-3  cent.  a.d.  :  el56res  '6ti  vvtcrbs  koX  yinepas  ivrvyxdvu 
T(j>  0e<£  virhp  v/jLcov,  is  significant  in  regard  to  the  use  of  this  word  in  religious 
speech.  (Rom.  S27-34,   ll2,  Heb.  725,  Clem.  Bom.  1  Cor.  56 a). 
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meaning ;  the  correlative  term  for  the  king's  giving  an  answer 
is  •xpt)paTl£eiv} 

Both  the  verb  and  the  substantive  are  frequently  com- 
bined with  Kara  and  virkp,  according  to  whether  the  memorial 
expresses  itself  against  or  for  some  one;  cf.  the  Pauline 
virepevTvyxdva),  Rom.   826. 

€pyO$t,(b/CT7]S. 

This  word,  common  in  the  LXX,  but  hitherto  not 
authenticated  elsewhere,  is  vouched  for  by  Pap.  Flind.  Petr. 
ii.  iv.  i.2  (255-254  B.C.)  as  a  technical  term  for  overseer  of 
work,  foreman.  Philo,  who  uses  it  later,  de  Vit.  Mos.  i.  7  (M., 
p.  86),  can  hardly  have  found  it  in  the  LXX  first  of  all,  but 
rather  in  the  current  vocabulary  of  his  time.  It  is  in  use 
centuries  later  in  Alexandria  :  Origen 3  jestingly  calls  his 
friend  Ambrosius  his  ipyoSicb/crr)?.  Even  he  would  not  origin- 
ally get  the  expression  from  the  LXX.4 

€vt\aro<}. 
Occurring  only  in  LXX  Ps.  98  [99] 8  (representing 
Nfe?2)  and  1  [3]  Esd.  8535  =  very  favourable  :  already  exempli- 
fied in  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xiii.  19 6  (ca.  255  B.C.)  ;  observe 
that  it  is  the  same  phrase  Tvyuv  twos  evikdrov  which  is 
found  here  and  in  the  passage  in  Esd.  See  a  further 
example,  III.  iii.  6,  sub  fiLdfyfiai,  below. 

evyapio-rea). 
In  regard  to  the  passive,7  2  Cor.  1 n,  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii. 
ii.  4 8  (260-259  B.C.)  is  instructive  ;  it  is  difficult,  however,  to 

1  A.  Peyron,  i.,  p.  102 ;  Lumbroso,  BechercTies,  p.  254 ;  Mahaffy,  ii.,  p.  28. 

2  Mahaffy,  ii.  [6],  cf.  p.  6. 

3  Hieron.  de  vir.  ml.  61 ;  cf.  P.  D.  Huetii,  Origenianorum,  i.  8  (Lomm. 
xxii.,  p.  38  f.). 

4  Upon  the  usage  of  the  word  in  ecclesiastical  Greek  and  Latin,  cf.  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries  of  Du  Cange.  The  ottoJ  \ey6fievov  ipyonapeitrris  of 
Clem.  Bom.  1  Cor.  34 '  seems  to  be  allied. 

8  Cod.  A  reads  Ixdrov  (thus  the  lAaerrov  of  the  second  hand  should  per- 
haps be  restored). 

6  Mahaffy,  ii.  [45],    The  word  refers  to  the  king. 

7  Cf.  Clavis3,  p.  184,  in  the  concluding  note,  and  G.  Heinrici,  Meyer  vi.7 
(1890),  p.  25. 

8  Mahaffy,  ii.  [4]. 
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settle  what  the  evxap^r^Oek  m  this  passage  refers  to,  owing 
to  mutilation  of  the  leaf. 

to  defieXiov. 

In  deciding  the  question  whether  BefieXiov  is  to  be 
construed  as  masculine  or  neuter  in  passages  where  the 
gender  of  the  word  is  not  clearly  determined,  attention  is 
usually  called  to  the  fact  that  the  neuter  form  is  first  found 
in  Pausanius  (2nd  cent.  A.D.).  But  it  occurs  previously  in 
Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xiv.  3 x  (Ptolemaic  period).  Cf.  also  to 
OefieXiov  of  an  unknown  translator  of  Lev.  4 18.2  From  this, 
the  possibility,  at  least,  of  taking  it  as  neuter,  in  the  non- 
decisive  passages 3  Sir.  1 15, Kom.  15 20,  Eph.  220,  Luke  Q48'; 
14 29,  1  Tim.  619,  Heb.  61,  may  be  inferred. 

tSt09. 

The  LXX  not  seldom  (Gen.  47 18,  Dent.  15 2,  Job  211, 
71013,  Prov.  62,  13 8,  16 23,  27 8,  Dan.  I10)  translate  the 
possessive  pronoun  (as  a  suffix)  by  tSios,  though  the  con- 
nection does  not  require  the  giving  of  such  an  emphasis 
to  the  particular  possessive  relation.  Such  passages  as  Job 
24 12,  Prov.  9 12,  22 7,  27 15,  might  be  considered  stranger  still, 
where  the  translator  adds  I'Sto?,  though  the  Hebrew  text  does 
not  indicate  a  possessive  relation  at  all,  nor  the  context  re- 
quire the  emphasising  of  any.  This  special  prominence  is, 
however,  only  apparent,  and  the  translation  (or  addition)  is 
correct.  We  have  here  probably  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
late-Greek  use  of  iSios  for  the  genitives  iavrov  and  iavrcov 
employed  as  possessives,  a  usage  which  can  be  pointed  to  in 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Philo,  Josephus  and  Plutarch,4 

1  Mahaffy,  ii.  [4],  p.  30.  2  Field,  i.,  p.  174. 

3  Winer-Schmiedel  notes  the  "  unambiguous  "  ones,  §  8,  13  (p.  85). 

4  Keferences  in  Guil.  Schmidt,  De  Flavii  Iosephi  elocutione,  Fleck.  Jbb. 
Suppl.  xx.  (1894),  p.  369.  Specially  important  are  the  many  examples  given 
there  from  Josephus,  in  whose  writings  a  similar  use  of  oIkcTos  is  also  shown. 
— A  more  out-of-the-way  example  of  this  worn-out  oikcTos  may  be  mentioned 
here.  In  the  second  (spurious)  Prologue  to  Jesus  Sirach,  near  the  middle,  it 
is  said  :  (t}jv  /3ij8Aoj/)  2'pax  ovtos  fier'  avrbv  ir&kiv  XafSkv  r$  olice((j>  iraidl  KareAiirev 
>lr)<rov  (Libri  apocr.  V.  T.  ed.  0.  F.  Fritzsche,  p.  388).  0.  F.  Fritzsche  assigns 
this  Prologue  to  the  4th-5th  cent,  a.d.,  HApAT.  v.  (1859),  p.  7 ;  in  his  edition 
of  1871,  ad  loc,  he  seems  to  agree  with  K.  A.  Credner,  who  dates  it  cent.  9-10, 
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and  in  the  Attic  Inscriptions1  subsequent  to  69  B.e.  This 
usage  is  also  confirmed  by  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the 
0.  T.,  specially  by  those  in  Greek  from  the  first,  and  it  in- 
fluences the  New  Testament  writers,2  and  especially  Paul, 
much  more  strongly  than  is  implied  by  "Winer-Lunemann.3 
Exegetes  have,  in  many  places,  laid  a  stress  upon  the  tSto? 
which,  in  the  text,  does  not  belong  to  it  at  all.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  very  widely-extended  use  of  the  exhausted 
tSto?  in  the  post-classical  age,  it  will,  in  point  of  fact,  be  the 
most  proper  course  in  exegesis  always  to  assume  it  primarily 
as  most  probable,  and  to  take  t&o?  in  the  old  sense  only 
when  the  context  absolutely  requires  it.  A  specially  instruc- 
tive example  is  1  Cor.  72,  Bta  Be  ra?  iropveias  e/cavros  rrjv 
eavrov  yvvaitca  i^irco  tcaX  eKaarr)  rov  lBlov  avBpa  e^era) :  tSio? 
is  here  used  only  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  eavrov. 

i\a(nr)pLo<;  and  IXaarrjpLov. 

Of  all  the  errors  to  be  found  in  exegetical  and  lexical 
literature,  that  of  imagining  that  tkao-rrjpLov  in  the  LXX  is 
identical  in  meaning  with  TVfe>5,  cover  (of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant), and  that  therefore  the  word  with  them  means  pro- 
pitiatory cover  (Luther:  Gnadenstuhl) ,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular,  most  pregnant  with  results,  and  most  baneful.  Its 
source  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  LXX's  frequent  external 
verbal  equation,  viz.,  iXaarrjpiov  =  kapporeth,  has  been  in- 
considerately taken  as  an  equation  of  ideas.  But  the  in- 
vestigation  cannot    proceed   upon   the   assumption   of    this 

1  K.  Meisterhans,  Grammatih  der  attischen  Inschriften 2,  Berlin,  1888, 
p.  194. 

2  Genuine  examples  are  readily  found  in  all  of  these  except  Revelation, 
m  which  iSios  does  not  occur  at  all.  The  reason  of  this  is  not,  of  course,  that 
they  all  wrote  "  New  Testament "  Greek,  but  that  they  wrote  at  a  time 
when  the  force  of  Uios  had  been  long  exhausted.  The  Latin  translations, 
in  their  frequent  use  of  the  simple  suus  (A.  Buttmann,  p.  102,  note),  mani- 
fest a  true  understanding  of  the  case. 

3  §  22,  7  (p.  145  f.).  Here  we  read  :  "  no  example  can  be  adduced  from 
the  Greeks  "  ;  reference  is  made  only  to  the  Byzantine  use  of  olnelos  and  the 
late-Latin  proprius=suus  or  ejus.  A.  Buttmann,  p.  102  f.,  expresses  himself 
more  accurately. 
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identification  of  ideas.  We  must  rather,  as  in  all  cases  where 
the  Greek  expression  is  not  congruent  with  the  Hebrew 
original,  begin  here  by  establishing  the  difference,  and  then 
proceed  with  an  attempt  to  explain  it.  In  the  present  case 
our  position  is  happily  such  that  we  can  give  the  explanation 
with  some  certainty,  and  that  the  wider  philologico-historical 
conditions  can  be  ascertained  quite  as  clearly. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  altogether  inaccurate  to  assert  that 
the  LXX  translate  Jcapporeth  by  IXacrrrjpiov.  They  first  en- 
countered the  word  in  Exod.  25 16  [17] :  and  thou  shalt  make  a 
Jcapporeth  of  pure  gold.  The  Greek  translator  rendered  thus  : 
ical  Troirjareis  iXacrTrjpcov  iirideiia1  y^pvalov  KaOapov.  His 
rendering  of  Jcapporeth  is  therefore  not  IXaa-rrjpiov,  but  IXaa- 
Trjptov  eiriOepba)  he  understood  Jcapporeth  quite  well,  and 
translates  it  properly  by  cover?  but  he  has  elucidated  the 
word,  used  technically  in  this  place,  by  a  theological  adjunct 
which  is  not  incorrect  in  substance.3  eirlde/ia  is  doubtless  a 
translation  of  Jcapporeth  the  word  ;  iXa<rTr)piov  iiridefia  is  a 
rendering  of  Jcapporeth  the  religious  concept.  How  then  are 
we  to  understand  this  theological  gloss  upon  the  Hebrew 
word  ?     iXaa-Ttjpiov  is  not  a  substantive,4  but,  as  in  4  Mace. 

1  iirtdefia  is  wanting  in  Cod.  58  only ;  in  Codd.  19,  30,  etc.,  it  stands 
before  l\a<rT-fipiov.  A  second  hand  makes  a  note  to  iKaa-r^piov  in  the  margin 
of  Cod.  vii.  (an  Ambrosianus  of  cent.  5,— Field,  i.,  p.  5),  viz.,  fficiirafffia  (cover- 
ing), (Field,  i.,  p.  124).  Cremer7,  p.  447  (  =  8,  p.  475),  following  Tromm, 
quotes  also  LXX  Exod.  37 6  for  Jcapporeth  =  iKaariipiov  MOepa.  But  the 
Complutensian  alone  has  it  there — not  the  manuscripts. 

2  The  Concordance  of  Hatch  and  Eedpath  is  therefore  inaccurate  in 
affirming,  sub  £iriQe[xa,  that  this  word  has  no  corresponding  Hebrew  in  Exod. 
25 16  [17],  and  also  in  quoting  this  passage  sub  tKaarr^piov  instead  of  sub 
lAaffT-fjpios. 

3  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Philo,  cf.  p.  128  below. 

4  Against  Cremer7,  p.  447  (  =  8,p.  475),  who  has  no  hesitation  in 
identifying  l\affTi]piov  with  happoreth.  His  taking  iKaffrfyiov  as  a  substantive 
in  this  passage  would  have  better  support  if  the  word  stood  after  iiriOefia  ;  it 
could  then  be  construed  as  in  apposition  to  ivieefia.  The  passage  he  quotes, 
LXX  Exod.  30  *  [not 35]  is  not  to  the  purpose,  for,  at  the  end  of  the  verse,' 
e\aiov  x/"0"Am  0710*'  e<rrat  should  be  translated  the  (previously  mentioned)  oil 
shall  be  a  xp^/xa  ayiov,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  xp^V-*  ayiov  appears 
to  be  in  apposition  to  %\aiov.  If  Cremer  takes  tkaurriipiov  as  a  substantive  = 
propitiatory  cover,  then  he  could  only  translate  LXX  Exod.  25 1<*  [17]  by  and 
thou  shalt  make  a  propitiatory  cover  as  a  cover  of  pure  gold,  which  the  original 
does  not  say. 
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17 22  (if  rov  l\aa-T7)piou  Oavdrov  is  to  be  read  here  with  the 
Alexandrinus),  an  adjective,  and  signifies  of  use  for  propitiation. 
The  same  theological  gloss  upon  the  ceremonial  Jcap- 
poreth is  observed  when,  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch1 — first  in  the  passages  immediately  following 
upon  Exod.  2516[ir]  and  also  later — it  is  rendered,  brevilo- 
quently,2  by  the  simple  IXaarrjpiov  instead  of  iXaarripiov 
€7TL0€fia.  The  word  is  now  a  substantive  and  signifies  some- 
thing like  propitiatory  article.  It  does  not  mean  cover,  nor 
even  propitiatory  cover,  but  for  the  concept  cover  it  substi- 
tutes another,  which  only  expresses  the  ceremonial  pur- 
pose of  the  article.  The  Jcapporeth  was  for  the  translators  a 
<Tvfi/3o\ov  tt}?  tXea  rov  Oeov  Bvvdfiecos,  as  Philo,  de  vit.  Mos. 
iii.  8  (M.,  p.  150),  speaking  from  the  same  theological  stand- 
point, explains  it,  and  therefore  they  named  this  symbol 
l\ao~rr)piov.  Any  other  sacred  article  having  some  connection 
with  propitiation  might  in  the  very  same  way  be  brought 
under  the  general  conception  IXaarrjpiov,  and  have  the  latter 
substituted  for  it,  i.e.,  if  what  was  required  was  not  a 
translation  but  a  theological  paraphrase.  And  thus  it  is  of 
the  greatest  possible  significance  that  the  LXX  actually  do 
make  a  generalising  gloss3  upon  another  quite  different 
religious  conception  by  IXao-Trjpiov,  viz.,  iTfiJJ,  the  ledge  of 
the  altar,  Ezek.  43 1417-20;  it  also,  accordirlg'to  ver. 20,  had 
to  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering,  and  was 
therefore  a  kind  of  propitiatory  article — hence  the  theologising 
rendering  of  the  Greek  translators.      lXa<nr)piov  here  also 

1  The  apparent  equation  l\a<rr^piop  =  Jcapporeth  is  found  only  in  Exod., 
Lev.,  Numb. 

2  The  present  writer  cannot  understand  how  Cremer,7,  p.  447  ( =  8,  p.  475), 
inverting  the  facts  of  the  case,  can  maintain  that  i\a<rri]piov  iirldefia  is  an 
expansion  of  the  simple  tKaa-r-fipiov  =  Jcapporeth.  This  is  exactly  the  same  as 
if  one  should  explain  the  expression  symbolum  apostolicum  as  an  "  expansion  " 
of  the  simple  apostolicum,  which  we  do  in  fact  use  for  Apostolic  Symbol.  But, 
besides,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  the  LXX  had  expanded  an  expression 
before  they  had  used  it  at  all !  No  one  can  dispute  that  Ixavriipiov  iirieefAa  is 
their  earliest  rendering  of  Jcapporeth.  Then  it  must  also  be  conceded  that 
the  simple  iKacrr-fiptov  is  an  abbreviation.  We  have  in  this  a  case  similar  to 
that  of  the  breviloquence  Jobel  and  of  &<peffis  (cf.  p.  100  above.) 

3  This  fact  is  almost  always  overlooked  in  the  commentaries. 
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means  neither  ledge  nor  ledge  of  propitiation,  but  propitiatory 
article. 

The  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  LXX  did  not  identify  the 
concept  IXaa-Trjpiov  with  Jcapporeth  and  'azarah  can  be  supple- 
mented by  the  following  observed  facts.  The  two  words 
paraphrased  by  IXaa-rrjpiov  have  other  renderings  as  well. 
In  Exod.  26 34  the  original  runs,  and  thou  shalt  put  the  Jcap- 
poreth upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony  in  the  most  holy  place; 
LXX  /cat  /eaTafcaXvyfrei?  rtp  KaraireTaa jiarv  ttjv  Kiftcorbv 
rod  fiaprvplov  iv  rS  dylay  tcjv  dylcov.  According  to  Cremer, 
the  LXX  have  not  translated  the  Hebrew  word  here  at  all 
— let  alone  by  Karaireraafia.  But  it  is  without  doubt 
a  more  correct  conjecture  that  they  read  not  HIE?  ^u* 
.TD^Q,  curtain,  and  thus  did  translate  the  Hebrew  word.1 
This  conjecture  is,  however,  in  no  way  absolutely  necessary ; 
the  author  thinks  it  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  LXX  read 
Jcapporeth,  and  translated  it  by  KaraireTaa-fia,  just  as  they 
did,  at  its  first  occurrence,  by  lirlQejxa.  More  significant  is 
1  Chron.  28 n,  where  house  of  the  Jcapporeth  is  rendered  by 
6  oIkos  tov  i^vXaa-fjLov :  this  also  is  a  theological  gloss,  not  a 
verbal  translation  of  the  original.2  It  may  be  regarded  as 
specially  significant  that  the  ceremonial  word  should  thus 
be  glossed  in  two  different  ways.  Similarly,  'azarah  in  Ezek. 
45 19  is  paraphrased3  by  to  lepov,  and,  in  2  Chron.  49  and  613, 
translated  by  avXrj. 

It  thus  seems  clear  to  the  author  that  it  is  not  correct 
to  take  the  LXX's  equation  of  words  as  being  an  equation 
of  ideas.  IXao-r^piov,  for  the  translators,  signified  propitia- 
tory article,  even  where  they  used  it  for  Jcapporeth.  Philo 
still  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  state  of  the  matter.     It 

1  In  the  same  way  they  probably  read  in  Amos  91  JT^22)  instead  of 
*^np3,  capital  of  a  column,  and  translated  iKaa-T^piov,  unless  the  dva-iaa-r-fipiov 
of  Cod.  A  and  others  (Field,  ii.,  p.  979)  should  be  the  original ;  cf.  the  same 
variant  to  i\a<rriipiov  in  Exod.  38 5  [37 6]  (in  Field,  i.,  p.  152)  and  Lev.  16  u. 

2  Hardly  any  one  would  maintain  in  regard  to  this  that  i^i\aa-/x6s  in  the 
LXX  "  means  "  kapporeth. 

3  Had  the  Greek  translators  understood  the  construction  here,  they 
ought  certainly  to  have  written  /coi  M  ras  rtaaapas  yoovias  rod  lepov  rod 
6v(ria<TTT)piov. 
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is  not  correct  to  assert x  that,  following  the  example  of  the 
LXX,  he  describes  kapporeth  as  IXaa-rr/pcov :  he  describes  it 
correctly  as  eiriQe\xa  7%  kij3cotov,  and  remarks  further  that 
it  is  called  lXaoTr}piov  in  the  BibJe :  De  Vit.  Mos.  iii.  8 
(M.  p.  150)  r)  Be  /a/3a>ro?  .  .  .,  97?  iiriOepba  oocravel  ir&iia  to 
Xeyopevov  ev  lepaU  /3l/3\ols  IXaaTifjpiov,  and,  further  on  in 
the  same  work,  to  Be  eirLOe^a  to  Trpoaayopevofievov  lXao-Tr)piov ; 
De  Profug.  19  (M.  p.  561)  .  .  .  to  eiride^a  -n)?  kl/3cdtov,  tcaXel 
Be  avTo  IXao-TTjpiov.  Philo  manifestly  perceived  that  the 
IXao-TrjpLov  of  the  Greek  Bible  was  an  altogether  peculiar 
designation,  and  therefore  expressly  distinguishes  it  as  such : 
he  puts  the  word,  so  to  speak,  in  quotation-marks.  Thus 
also,  in  De  Cherub.  8  (M.  p.  143),  ical  yap  avTLirpoaodird  fyacriv 
elvai  vevovTa  7rpo?  to  IXaaTtjpcov  eTepois  is  clearly  an  allusion 
to  LXX  Exod.  2520[21],  and,  instead  of  saying  that  Philo  here 
describes  the  kapporeth  as  IXaaTrjpiov,1  we  should  rather  say 
that  he,  following  the  LXX,  asserts  that  the  cherubim  over- 
shadow the  IXao-Trjpiov.2  How  little  one  is  entitled  to  speak 
of  a  "  Sprachgebrauch  " 3  (usage,  or,  habit  of  speech),  viz.,  l\aa-- 
T-qpiov  =  kapporeth,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Symmachus 
in  Gen.  616tl5]  twice  renders  the  Ark  of  Noah  by  IXaa-Trjpiov* 
and  that  Josephus,  Antt.  xvi.  7  1,  speaks  of  a  monument  of 
white  stone  as  a  IXaa-Trjpiov :  irepityofio?  8'  avTo?  iifyet,  teal  tov 

1  Cremer7,  p.  447  (  =  8,  p.  475). 

2  It  is  to  be  doubted  "whether  the  Hebrew  concept  kapporeth  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  at  all :  in  any  case  it  is  wrong  to  assume 
forthwith  that  he  consciously  described  kapporeth  as  !\a<rr^piov.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  as  if  one  were  to  assert  that  wherever  the  word  Gnadenstuhl 
(mercy-seat)  occurs  in  the  biblical  quotations  of  German  devotional  books, 
the  original  being  kapporeth,  the  writers  describe  the  kapporeth  as  Gnaden- 
stuhl. In  most  cases  the  writers  will  be  simply  dependent  upon  Luther,  and 
their  usage  of  the  word  Gnadenstuhl  furnishes  nothing  towards  deciding  the 
question  how  they  understood  kapporeth.  Cf.  p.  134  f. — Similarly,  Heb.  9  5 
is  an  allusion  to  LXX  Exod.  25 20  [2VI ;  what  was  said  about  the  passage  in 
Philo  holds  good  here. 

3  Cremer7,  p.  447  (  =  8,  p.  475). 

4  Field,  i.,  p.  23  f.  The  present  writer  agrees  with  Field  in  this  matter, 
and  believes  that  Symmachus  desired  by  this  rendering  to  describe  the  Ark 
as  a  means  of  propitiation  :  God  was  gracious  to  such  as  took  refuge  in  the 
Ark. 
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Se'ovs  iXaarrjpiop  /nvrj/jua  Xeu/c?}?  nrerpas  eirl  tg3  arTOfjula)  Karea- 
Kevdo-aTo,  which  must  certainly  be  translated:  he  set  up  a 
monument  of  white  stone  as  a  IXaarrjpiov?- 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  iXaa-Trjpiov  in  the  impor- 
tant "  Christological "  statement  Rom.  325?  Paul  says  there 
of  Jesus  Christ,  bv  irpoeOero  6  #eo?  IXaarrjpiov  Bia  iricrTews  ev 
rS  avrov  aifiaTL  eU  evhei^iv  rrj<;  huicaiocrvvr)*;  avrov.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Roman  readers  could  hardly  have  known 
the  expression  from  any  other  source  than  the  Greek  Bible.2 
But,  even  if  this  assumption  wTere  correct,  it  still  requires  to 
be  proved  that  they  could  have  learned  from  the  Greek  Bible 
that  IXaaTrjpiov  means  the  Jcapporeth ;  besides,  the  primary 
question  must  be :  what  did  the  term  signify  to  Paul  him- 
self? The  author  believes  that  even  the  context  requires 
us  to  reject  the  opinion  that  the  Apostle  is  describing  the 
crucified  Christ  as  "a"3  Jcapporeth.  Had  the  Cross  been  so 
named,  then  the  metaphor  might  possibly  be  understood ;  as 
used  of  a  person,  it  is  infelicitous  and  unintelligible ;  further, 
Christ,  the  end  of  the  law,  Christ,  of  whom  Paul  has  just  said 
that  He  is  the  revealer  of  the  Sacaioavvr)  deov  ^copi?  vo/jlov, 
would  hardly  be  named  by  the  same  Paul,  in  the  same  breath, 
as  the  cover  of  the  ark  of  testimony :  the  metaphor  were  as 
unlike  Paul  as  possible.  But  the  whole  assumption  of  the 
explanation  in  question  is  without  support:  no  "  Sprachge- 
brauch,"  according  to  which  one  had  to  understand  iXa- 
arrjpiov  as  the  Jcapporeth,  ever  existed  either  in  the  LXX  or 
later.  Hence  this  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Romans 
has  long  encountered  opposition.  Again,  it  is  a  popular 
interpretation  to  take  iXaarrjpLov  as  equivalent  to  propitiatory 

1  Cremer 8,  p.  474,  joins  iKao-T-hpiov  with  fivrj/jLa  and  therefore  construes 
IXaffr^piov  adjectivally — as  did  the  present  writer  in  the  German  edition  of 
this  book,  pp.  122  and  127 — which  is  not  impossible,  but  improbable.  See 
note  2  on  p.  127  of  the  German  edition. 

2  Cremer7,  p.  448  (  =  8,  p.  475). 

3  The  absence  of  the  article  is  more  important  than  Cremer  supposes  ; 
if  "the"  kapporeth,  "the"  l\aar^piov,  was  something  so  well  known  to  the 
readers  as  Cremer  asserts,  then  it  would  be  exactly  a  case  where  the  article 
could  stand  with  the  predicate  (contra  E.  Kuhl,  Die  Heilsbedeutung  de$ 
Todes  Christi,  Berlin,  1890,  p.  25  f.). 

9 
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sacrifice,  after  the  analogy  of  a-wrrjpiov,  yapivTripiov,  Kaddpaiov, 
etc.,  in  connection  with  which  Ovjia  is  to  be  supplied.  How- 
ever difficult  it  would  be  to  find  examples  of  the  word  being 
used  in  this  sense,1  there  is  no  objection  to  it  linguistically. 
But  it  is  opposed  by  the  context ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  of  a 
sacrifice  that  God  irpoeOero  it.  The  more  general  explanation 
therefore,  which  of  late  has  been  advocated  again,  specially 
by  B.  Weiss,2  viz.,  means  of  propitiation,  is  to  be  preferred : 
linguistically  it  is  the  most  obvious ;  it  is  also  presupposed 
in  the  "  usage  "  of  the  LXX,  and  admirably  suits  the  connec- 
tion— particularly  in  the  more  special  sense  of  propitiatory  gift 
which  is  to  be  referred  to  just  below. 

Hitherto  the  word  in  this  sense  had  been  noted  only 
in  Dion  Chrysostom  (1-2  cent.  A.D.),  Or.  xi.  p.  355  (Keiske), 
KaraXetyeiv  yap  avrovs  dvddrjfia  /cdXkicrTov  kcli  fiiyio-rov  rfj 
'Adrjva  fcal  €7rLypdyjreiv'  l\acnrjpLov  'A%aiol  rfj  'IXidSc — and 
in  later  authors.  The  word  here  means  a  votive  gift,  which 
was  brought  to  the  deities  in  order  to  induce  them  to  be 
favourable3 — a  propitiatory  gift.  Even  one  such  example 
would  be  sufficient  to  confirm  the  view  of  the  passage  in 
Romans  advocated  above.  Its  evidential  value  is  not  de- 
creased, but  rather  increased,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  taken 
from  a  "late"  author.  It  would  surely  be  a  mechanical 
notion  of  statistical  facts  to  demand  that  only  such  con- 
cepts in  "profane"  literature  as  can  be  authenticated  before, 
e.g.,  the  time  of  Paul,  should  be  available  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  For  this  would  be  to  uphold 
the  fantastic  idea  that  the  first  occurrence  of  a  word  in  the 
slender  remains  of  the  ancient  literature  must  be  identical 
with  the  earliest  use  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  annoying  caprice 
of  statistics  may,  in  most  cases,  rather  tend  to  delude  the 
pedants  who  entertain  such  an  idea. 

In  the  case  before  us,  however,  a  means  has  been  found 

1  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  16,  2b,  note  16  (p.  134)  refers  only  to  the  Byzantine 
Theophanes  Continuatus. 

2  Meyer,  iv. 8  (1891),  p.  164  f.  and  elsewhere. 

•  This  l\a<TT^piov  should  not  be  described  as  a  sacrifice. 
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of  removing  the  objection  to  the  "  lateness  "  of  the  quotation  : 
ikaarrjpiov  in  the  assigned  meaning  is  found  also  before  the 
time  of  Paul — occurring  as  it  does  in  a  place  at  which  the 
Apostle  certainly  touched  in  his  travels  (Acts  21 Y) :  the 
Inscription  of  Cos  No.  81 x  reads  thus  : — 

o  Safios  virep  tcl<$  avTOKparopo? 
Kaio-apo? 
■  &€ou  vlov2  "ZeftacrTov  crcoTrjpias 
@eoi<;  iXaarrjpiov. 

This  Inscription  is  found  on  a  statue  or  on  the  base  of 
a  statue,3 — at  all  events  on  a  votive-gift  which  the  "  people  " 
of  Cos  erected  to  the  gods  as  a  IXaarrjpLov  for  the  welfare  of 
the  "  son  of  God,"  Augustus.  That  is  exactly  the  same  use 
of  the  word  as  we  find  later  in  Dion  Chrysostom,  and  the 
similarity  of  the  respective  formulae  is  evident. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  the  Inscription  of 
Cos  No.  347,4  which  the  author  cannot  date  exactly,  but 
which  certainly  falls  within  the  imperial  period :  it  occurs 
upon  the  fragment  of  a  pillar : — 

[o  Sajjuos  6  'AXevTicov] 

2e]/3a- 

ct[t]o3  Ad'  H[r]paTia)  tA.acr- 
TTjpLOV  Sa/jLapxevv- 
to?  Tatov  Ncop- 
fiavov  Moa^LQ)- 
i/o[?  <j)c]\oKal(Ta- 
pos. 

Thus  much,  then,  can  be  derived  from  these  three  pas- 
sages, as  also  from  Josephus,  viz.,  that,  early  in  the  imperial 
period,  it  was  a  not  uncommon  custom  to  dedicate  propitia- 
tory gifts  to  the  Gods,  which  were  called  IXaarTjpia.     The 

1  W.  R.  Paton  and  E.  L.  Hicks,  The  Inscriptions  of  Cos,  Oxford,  1891, 
p.  126. 

2  For  this  expression  see  below,  sub  vlbs  0eov. 

3  The  editors,  p.  109,  number  it  among  the  Inscriptions  on  votive- 
offerings  and  statues. 

4  Paton  and  Hicks,  p.  225  f. 
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author  considers  it  quite  impossible  that  Paul  should  not 
have  known  the  word  in  this  sense  :  if  he  had  not  already- 
become  familiar  with  it  by  living  in  Cilicia,  he  had  certainly 
read  it  here  and  there  in  his  wanderings  through  the 
empire,  when  he  stood  before  the  monuments  of  paganism 
and  pensively  contemplated  what  the  piety  of  a  dying  civilisa- 
tion had  to  offer  to  its  known  or  unknown  Gods.  Similarly, 
the  Christians  of  the  capital,  whether  one  sees  in  them, 
as  the  misleading  distinction  goes,  Jewish  Christians  or 
Heathen  Christians,  would  know  what  a  IXaarrjpLov  was  in 
their  time.  To  suppose  that,  in  consequence  of  their 
"magnificent  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament," 1  they 
would  immediately  think  of  the  kapporeth,  is  to  overlook  two 
facts.  First,  that  the  out-of-the-way2  passages  referring  to 
the  IXaarripLov  may  very  well  have  remained  unknown  even 
to  a  Christian  who  was  conversant  with  the  LXX  :  how 
many  Bible  readers  of  to-day,  nay,  how  many  theologians 
of  to-day — who,  at  least,  should  be  Bible  readers, — if  their 
readings  have  been  unforced,  and  not  desecrated  by  side- 
glances  towards  "  Ritschlianism "  or  towards  possible  ex- 
amination questions,  are  acquainted  with  the  kapporeth  ? 
The  second  fact  overlooked  is,  that  such  Christians  of  the 
imperial  period  as  were  conversant  with  those  passages, 
naturally  understood  the  [Xao-rrjpiov  in  the  sense  familiar  to 
them,  not  in  the  alleged  sense  of  propitiatory  cover — just  as 
a  Bible  reader  of  to-day,  unspoiled  by  theology,  finding  the 
word  Gnadenstuhl  (mercy-seat)  in  Luther,  would  certainly 
never  think  of  a  cover. 

That  the  verb  irpoeOero  admirably  suits  the  IXaarrjpiov 
taken  as  propitiatory  gift,  in  the  sense  given  to  it  in  the  Greek 
usage  of  the  imperial  period,  requires  no  proof.  God  has 
publicly  set  forth  the  crucified  Christ  in  His  blood  in  view  of 

1  Oremer7,  p.  448  (  =  8,  p.  476). 

2  By  the  time  of  Paul  the  ceremony  in  which  the  kapporeth  played  a 
part  had  long  disappeared  along  with  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant ;  we  can  but 
conjecture  that  some  mysterious  knowledge  of  it  had  found  a  refuge  in 
theological  erudition.  In  practical  religion,  certainly,  the  matter  had  no 
longer  any  place  at  all. 
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the  Cosmos — to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  to  the  Gentiles 
foolishness,  to  Faith  a  iXao-rrjpcov.  The  crucified  Christ  is 
the  votive-gift  of  the  Divine  Love  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
Elsewhere  it  is  human  hands  which  dedicate  to  the  Deity  a 
dead  image  of  stone  in  order  to  gain  His  favour ;  here  the 
God  of  grace  Himself  erects  the  consoling  image, — for  the 
skill  and  power  of  men  are  not  sufficient.  In  the  thought 
that  God  Himself  has  erected  the  IXacrrrjpiov,  lies  the  same 
wonderful  fjucopta  of  apostolic  piety  which  has  so  inimitably 
diffused  the  unction  of  artless  genius  over  other  religious 
ideas  of  Paul.  God's  favour  must  be  obtained — He  Himself 
fulfils  the  preliminary  conditions  ;  Men  can  do  nothing  at 
all,  they  cannot  so  much  as  believe — God  does  all  in  Christ : 
that  is  the  religion  of  Paul,  and  our  passage  in  Eomans  is 
but  another  expression  of  this  same  mystery  of  salvation. 

A.  Eitschl,1  one  of  the  most  energetic  upholders  of  the 
theory  that  the  iXaa-rtjpwv  of  the  passage  in  Romans  signifies 
the  kapporeth,  has,  in  his  investigation  of  this  question,  laid 
down  the  following  canon  of  method  •  "  .  .  .  for  iXaarrjpiov 
the  meaning  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  authenticated  in  heathen 
usage,  as  being  a  gift  by  which  the  anger  of  the  gods  is 
appeased,  and  they  themselves  induced  to  be  gracious.  .  .  . 
But  .  .  .  the  heathen  meaning  of  the  disputed  word  should 
be  tried  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  statement  in  question 
only  when  the  biblical  meaning  has  proved  to  be  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  passage."  It  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  find  the  sacred  conception  of  a  "biblical"  Greek  more 
plainly  upheld  by  an  opponent  of  the  theory  of  inspiration 
than  is  the  case  in  these  sentences.  What  has  been  already 
said  will  show  the  error,  as  the  author  thinks  it,  of  the 
actual  assertions  they  contain  concerning  the  meaning  of 
l\aaTr]piov  in  "biblical"2  and  in  "heathen"  usage;  his 
own  reflections  about  method  are  contained  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  these  investigations.     But  the  case  under  considera- 

1  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der  Bechtfertigung  und  Versohnung  dmgestellt, 
ii.  3,  Bonn,  1889,  p.  171. 

2  Cf.  A.  Ritschl,  p.  168  ;  the  opinions  advanced  there  have  urgent  need 
of  correction. 
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tion,  on  account  of  its  importance,  may  be  tested  once  more 
by  an  analogy  which  has  already  been  indicated  above. 

In  the  hymn  0  Konig,  dessert  Majestdt,  by  Valentin  Ernst 
Loscher  (f  1749),  there  occurs  the  following  couplet1 : — 

Mein  Abba,  schaue  Jesum  an, 

Den  Gnadenthron  der.  Sunder.2 

Whoever  undertakes  to  explain  this  couplet  has,  with- 
out doubt,  a  task  similar  to  that  of  the  exegete  of  Kom. 
325.  Just  as  in  the  passage  from  Paul  there  is  applied  to 
Christ  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  Bible  of  Paul,  so  there  is 
in  this  hymn  a  word,  similarly  used,  which  stands  in  the 
Bible  of  its  author.  The  Apostle  calls  Christ  a  IXaarrjptov ; 
IXaarrjpiov  is  occasionally  found  in  the  Greek  Bible,  where 
the  Hebrew  has  kapporeth :  ergo — Paul  describes  Christ  as 
the  kapporeth  !  The  Saxon  Poet  calls  Christ  the  Throne  of 
Grace  {Gnadenthron) ;  the  Mercy-seat  {Gnadenstuhl — not  indeed 
Throne  of  Grace,  but  an  expression  equivalent  to  it)  is  found 
in  the  German  Bible,  where  the  Greek  has  IXaarrjpiov,  the 
Hebrew  kapporeth :  ergo — the  poet  describes  Christ  as  iXa- 
arrjpLov,  as  happoreth,  i.e.,  as  the  lid  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant ! 
These  would  be  parallel  inferences — according  to  that  me- 
chanical method  of  exegesis.  The  historical  way  of  looking 
at  the  matter,  however,  gives  us  the  following  picture.  Kap- 
poreih in  the  Hebrew  Bible  signifies  the  cover  (of  the  Ark) ; 
the  Greek  translators  have  given  a  theological  paraphrase  of 
this  conception,  just  as  they  have  occasionally  done  in  other 
similar  cases,  in  so  far  as  they  named  the  sacred  article 
IXaarrfpiov  iiriOena,  propitiatory  cover,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose of  it,  and  then,  quite  generally,  iXaavqpiov ,  propitiatory 
article ;  the  readers  of  the  Greek  Bible  understood  this 
iXacrrrjpLov  in  its  own  proper  sense  (a  sense  presupposed 
also  in  the  LXX)  as  propitiatory  article — the  more  so  as  it 
was  otherwise  known  to  them  in  this  sense ;  the  German 
translator,  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text, 

1  The  quotation  is  from  [G.  J.  Bdttcher]  Liederlust  filr  Zionspilger,  2nd 
edition,  Leipzig,  1869,  p.  283. 

2  I.e.,  literally :  My  father,  look  upon  Jesus,  the  sinner's  throne  of 
grace !     2V, 
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again  specialised  the  propitiatory  article  into  a  vehicle  or  instru- 
ment of  propitiation — again  imparting  to  it,  however,  a  theo- 
logical shading, — in  so  far  as  he  wrote,  not  propitiatory 
cover  or  cover  of  mercy,  but  mercy-seat ; 1  the  readers  of  the 
German  Bible,  of  course,  apprehend  this  word  in  its  own 
proper  sense,  and  when  we  read  it  in  Bible  or  hymn-book,  or 
hear  it  in  preaching,  we  figure  to  ourselves  some  Throne  in 
Heaven,  to  which  we  draw  near  that  we  may  receive  mercy  and 
may  find  grace  to  keep  us  in  time  of  need,  and  nobody  thinks  of 
anything  else. 

The  LXX  and  Luther  have  supplied  the  place  of  the 
original  kapporeth  by  words  which  imply  a  deflection  of  the 
idea.  The  links — kapporeth,  iXaarypcov,  Gnadenstuhl — cannot 
be  connected  by  the  sign  of  equality,  not  even,  indeed,  by 
a  straight  line,  but  at  best  by  a  curve. 

t(7T0?. 

The  Greek  usage  of  this  word  is  also  found  in  the 
LXX's  correct  renderings  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
words,  viz.,  mast  (of  a  ship),  Is.  30 17,  33 23,  Ezek.  27 5,  and 
web  (through  the  connecting-link  weaver's-beam),  Is.  59 5-6 
(likewise  Is.  38 12,  but  without  any  corresponding  word  in 
our  text) ;  cf.  Tobit  2 12  Cod.  N.  In  reference  to  this,  the 
author  would  again  call  attention  to  a  little-known  emenda- 
tion in  the  text  of  the  Epistle  of  Aristeas  proposed  by 
Lumbroso.2     M.  Schmidt  writes,  p.  69  ie,  (hreptye  8e  teat  t&> 

*E\ea£ap(p )  j3vo-<tlvg)v  oOovioiv  els  f  rovs  e/carov, 

which  is  altogether  meaningless.  We  must  of  course  read, 
in  accordance  with  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  2u  (ftvcr<Tivri$  666vrj<s 
iaTovs  eKarbv),  ftvcrcrivcov  oOovlcov  Icttovs  eKarov. 

Kapiroco,  etc. 

In  Leviticus  211  we  find  the  command:  ye  shall  not 
burn  incense  (Wtpp-Tl)  of  any  leaven  or  honey  as  an  offering 
made  by  fire  (n$N)  to  Jahweh.     The  LXX  translate  :  iraaav 

1  Luther  undoubtedly  took  this  nuance  from  Heb.  4 16,  where  the  eP6vos 
rris  x&Piros  is  spoken  of :  this  also  he  translates  by  Gnadenstuhl. 

2  Becker ches,  p.  109,  note  7. 
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yap  ^u/irjv  teal  Tray  fxeki  ov  irpoa-olaere  air  avrov  (a  mechanical 
imitation  of  *)2ftft)  Kapirwaai  Kvpiw.  This  looks  like  an  in- 
adequate rendering  of  the  original :  in  the  equation,  irpoo-^epetv 
fcapTrcocrai  =  burn  incense  as  an  offering  made  with  fire,  there 
seems  to  be  retained  only  the  idea  of  sacrifice ;  the  special 
nuance  of  the  commandment  seems  to  be  lost,  and  to  be 
supplanted  by  a  different  one :  for  tcapirovv  of  course  means 
"  to  make  or  offer  as  fruit  ".l  The  idea  of  the  Seventy,  that 
that  which  was  leavened,  or  honey,  might  be  named  a  fruit- 
offering,  is  certainly  more  striking  than  the  fact  that  the 
offering  made  by  fire  is  here  supplanted  by  the  offering  of 
fruit.  But  the  vagary  cannot  have  been  peculiar  to  these 
venerable  ancients,  for  we  meet  with  the  same  strange 
notion  also  in  passages  which  are  not  reckoned  as  their 
work  in  the  narrower  sense.  According  to  1  [3]  Esd.  452 
King  Darius  permits  to  the  returning  Jews,  among  other 
things,  Kal  iirl  to  6vo-iao~Tr}pi,ov  oXoKavTcojAara  KapirovcrQai  /ca6' 
rjfiepav,  and,  in  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  u,  Azarias 
laments  Kal  ovk  eariv  iv  rS  Kaipcp  rovrcp  apywv  Kal  irpo$r)T,r)s 
Kal  r)<yovfjL€vo<;  ovSe  oXoKavrcoaLS  ovSe  Ovaia  ovhe  irpoa^opa  ovBe 
6ufila/xa  ovBe  to7to?  rod  Kapiraycrai  ivavruov  aov  Kal  evpelv  eXeo?. 
If  then  a  whole  burnt-offering  could  be  spoken  of  as  a  fruit- 
offering,  wherefore  should  the  same  not  be  done  as  regards 
things  leavened  and  honey  ? 

But  the  LXX  can  be  vindicated  in  a  more  honourable 
way.  Even  their  own  usage  of  Kapwoco  elsewhere  might 
give  the  hint :  it  is  elsewhere  found 2  only  in  Deut.  26 14,  ovk 
eKapTTcoo-a  air  avroiv  et?  aKaOaprov,  which  is  meant  to  repre- 
sent I  have  put  away  nothing  thereof  (i.e.,  of  the  tithes),  being 
unclean.  In  this  the  LXX  take  ^pIDi  to  mean  for  an  unclean 
use,  as  did  also  De  Wette,  while  Kapiroco  for  ^JJS,  is  apparently 
intended  to  signify  put  away,  a  meaning  of  the  word  which 
is  found  nowhere  else,3  implying,   as  it   does,  almost  the 

1  0.  F.  Fritzsche  HApAT.  i.  (1851),  p.  32,  in  reference  to  this  passage. 
Thus  also  the  Greek  lexica. 

2  In  Josh.  5 12  we  should  most  probably  read  eKafyjria-avro. 

3  Schleusner  explains  KapirSw  =  aufero  by  KapirSa)  =  decerpo,  but  it  is 
only  the  middle  voice  which  occurs  in  this  sense. 
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opposite  of  the  primary  meaning  to  bring  forth  fruit.  It  is 
not  the  LXX,  however,  who  have  taken  /eapTroco  and  put 
away  as  equivalent,  but  rather  the  unscientific  procedure 
which  looks  upon  verbal  equations  between  translation  and 
original  without  further  ceremony  as  equations  of  ideas. 
The  true  intention  of  the  Greek  translators  is  shown  by 
a  comparison  of  Lev.  211  and  Deut.  26 14.  In  the  first 
passage,  one  may  doubt  as  to  whether  fcapiroco  is  meant  to 
represent  I^Wpn  or  n$N,  but  whichever  of  the  two  be 
decided  upon  does  not  matter :  in  either  case  it  represents 
some  idea  like  to  offer  a  sacrifice  made  with  fire.  In  the  other 
passage,  Kapirow  certainly  stands  for  ^i?  and  if,  indeed,  the 
Greek  word  cannot  mean  put  away,  yet  the  Hebrew  one  can 
mean  to  bum.  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  LXX  thought  that 
they  found  this  familiar  meaning  in  this  passage  also :  the 
two  passages,  in  fact,  support  one  another,  and  ward  off  any 
suspicion  of  "  the  LXX's  "  having  used  Kapiroca  in  the  sense 
of  put  away  and  bring  forth  fruit  at  the  same  time.  However 
strange  the  result  may  appear,  the  issue  of  our  critical  com- 
parison is  this :  the  LXX  used  /cap-iron  for  to  bum  both  in  a 
ceremonial  and  in  a  non-ceremonial  sense. 

This  strange  usage,  however,  has  received  a  brilliant 
confirmation.  P.  Stengel 1  has  shown,  from  four  Inscriptions 
and  from  the  old  lexicographers,2  that  Kapirooa  must  have  been 
quite  commonly  used  for  to  bum  in  the  ceremonial  sense.3 

Stengel  explains  as  follows  how  this  meaning  arose : 
Kapirovv  properly  signifies  to  cut  into  pieces ;  the  holocausts 
of  the  Greeks  were  cut  into  pieces,  and  thus,  in  ceremonial 
language,  Kapirow  must  have  come  to  mean  absumere,  consu- 
mer e,  6\OKaVT€LV. 


xZu  den  griechischen  Sacralalterthtimem,  Hermes,  xxvii.  (1892),  pp. 
161  ff. 

2  The  passages  he  brings  forward,  in  which  the  meaning,  at  least,  of  to 
sacrifice  for  Kapir6w  is  implied,  maybe  extended  by  the  translation  sacrificium 
offero  given  by  the  Itala,  as  also  by  the  note  M  jcopr&o-ai,  Bvaidacu"  in  the  MS. 
glossary  (?)  cited  by  Schleusner.  Schleusner  also  gives  references  to  the 
ecclesiastical  literature. 

3  He  counts  also  Deut.  26 14  among  the  LXX  passages  in  this  connec- 
tion, but  it  is  the  non-ceremonial  sense  of  to  bum  which  KapirSa  has  there. 
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The  ceremonial  sense  of  Kapirbw  grows  more  distinct 
when  we  notice  the  compound  form  okoicapirow?  Sir.  45 14, 
4  Mace.  18  n,  Sibyll.  Orac.  3  565,  as  also  by  the  identity 
in  meaning  of  the  substantives  6\oKdpirwfia  =  oXo/cavrco/jLa, 
and  oXo/cdpirctHTLs  =  oXokclvtohtk;,  all  of  which  can  be  fully 
established  in  the  LXX  and  the  Apocrypha  as  meaning,  in 
most  cases,  burnt-offering,  just  like  Kapirayfia  =  Kapirwais- 

These  substantives  are  all  to  be  derived,  not  from  Kapirb^ 
fruitt  but  from  the  ceremonial  /cap7r6co,  to  burn.2 

Kara. 

1.  In  3  Mace.  5  s4  and  Kom.  12 5  is  found  6  /ca0'  eh3  for 
el?  e/cao-To?,  and  in  Mark  14 19  and  John  894  the  formula  eh 
Ka&  eh  for  unusquisque.  In  these  constructions,  unknown  in 
classical  Greek,  we  must,  it  is  said,  either  treat  eh  as  an 
indeclinable  numeral,  or  treat  the  preposition  as  an  adverb.5 
Only  in  the  Byzantine  writers  have  such  constructions  been 
authenticated.  But  eh  icaff  e/eao-ro? 6  already  stands  in  LXX 
Lev.  25 10  (/cal  dire\evcreTai  eh  eica<TTo<;  eh  rrjv  /crrjaiv  avrov), 
according  to  Cod.  A.  This  represents  ttJ^N,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  explained  as  a  mechanical  imitation  of  the 
original.  What  we  have  here  (assuming  that  A  has  pre- 
served the  original  reading)  will  rather  be  the  first  example 
of  a  special  usage  of  Kara,  and  thus,  since  it  is  etao-ros  which 
is  now  in  question,  the  first,  at  least,  of  Buttmann's  proposed 
explanations  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  the  eh  Ka&  e/cacrro? 
should  be  assigned  only  to  the  late  writer  of  Cod.  A.     But 

1  This  of  course  does  not  "properly"  signify  to  offer  a  sacrifice  which 
consists  wholly  of  fruits  (Grimm,  HApAT.  iv.  [1857],  p.  366),  but  to  burn  com- 
pletely, 

2  Stengel,  p.  161. 

3  For  the  orthography  cf.  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  5,  7  g  (p.  36). 

4  In  the  non-Johannine  passage  about  the  adulteress. 

5  A.  Buttmann,  p.  26  /.,  Winer-Liinemann,  §  37,  3  (p.  234). 

6  The  Concordance  of  Hatch  and  Redpath  puts,  very  strangely,  a  point 
of  interrogation  to  ko.6\  Holmes  and  Parsons  (Oxf .  1798)  read  "  krI  uncis 
indus."  for  /ea0\  But  the  fac-simile  (ed.  H.  H.  Baber,  London,  1816)  shows 
KAT  quite  distinctly. 
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the  hypothesis  of  its  being  the  original  derives,  as  the  author 
thinks,  further  support  from  the  following  facts.  The  LXX 
translate  the  absolute  tt^  by  e/eacn-o?  in  innumerable  pas- 
sages. But  in  not  a  single  passage  except  the  present  (ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  text),  is  it  rendered  by  eh  e/cacrTos. 
This  combination,  already  found  in  Thucydides,1  frequent 
also  in  the  "  fourth  "  Book  of  Maccabees,2  in  Paul  and  in 
Luke,  is  used  nowhere  else  in  the  LXX,  a  fact  which,  in 
consideration  of  the  great  frequency  of  e/cao-To?  =  \2^N>  *s  cer" 
tainly  worthy  of  note.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  that,  so 
far  as  the  author  has  seen,  no  example  occurs  in  the  con- 
temporary Papyri.3  The  phrase  seems  to  be  absent  from 
the  Alexandrian  dialect  in  the  Ptolemaic  period.4  Hence  it 
is  a  priori  probable  that  any  other  reading  which  is  given  by 
a  trustworthy  source  should  have  the  preference.  Although 
indeed  our  eh  kclO'  e/cao-Tos  seems  strange  and  unique,  yet 
this  fact  speaks  not  against,  but  in  favour  of,  its  being  the 
original.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  copyist  would 
have  formed  the  harsh  eh  /cady  e/eao-Tos  out  of  the  every-day 
eh  e/cao-Tos.  But  it  is  quite  plain,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  latter  reading  could  arise  from  the  former — nay,  even 
had  to  be  made  from  it  by  a  fairly  "  educated  "  copyist.5 
Our  reading  is  further  confirmed  not  only  by  the  analogies 
cited,  but  also  by  Kev.  21 21,  ava  eh  excco-ros  rcov  ttvKgovcov  rjv 
ef  €i>05  fiapyapirov  :  here  also  we  have  evidently  an  adverbial 
use  of  a  preposition,6  which  should  hardly  be  explained  as 
one  of  the  Hebraisms  of  Eevelation,  since  in  4 8  the  distri- 

1  A.Buttmann,  p.  105. 

2  In  0.  F.  Fritzsche,  Libri  apocryphi  V.  T.  graece,  4  M,  5 2,  8 5- 8,  13 13  (in 
which  the  connected  verb  stands  in  the  plural),  13 17, 14 12, 15 6  (read'  ha  eicao-Tov 
— according  to  AB,  which  codices  should  not  be  confused  with  the  similarly 
designated  biblical  MSS. ;  cf.  Praefatio,  p.  xxi.),  15 16,  16  M. 

3  The  author  cannot  of  course  assume  the  responsibility  of  guarantee- 
ing this. 

4  Nor  does  it  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If  we  could  assign 
4  Mace,  to  an  Alexandrian  writer,  we  should  have  the  first  example  of  it  in 
that  book. 

5iHence  also  the  frequent  corrections  in  Mark  14 19  and  John  8  9. 
8  Cf.  also  2  [Hebr.]  Ezra  6  w  %ws  eh  vdvres,  which  indeed  is  perhaps  a 
Hebraism,  and  1  Chron.  510,  Cod.  A  [N.B.]  «w  irdvres  (Field,  i.,  p.  708). 
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butive  avd  is  made,  quite  correctly,  to  govern  the  accusative, 
and  since,  further,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  the 
original  really  was  which,  as  it  is  thought,  is  thus  imitated 
in  Hebraising  fashion. 

2.  "  Even  more  diffuse  and  more  or  less  Hebraising  peri- 
phrases of  simple  prepositions  are  effected  by  means  of  the 
substantives  irpoacdirov,  %etp,  aroixa,  o^OaXfios." 1  The  author 
considers  that  this  general  assertion  fails  to  stand  the  test. 
One  of  the  phrases  used  by  Buttmann  as  an  example,  viz., 
Kara  irpocrcjTrov  twos  ~  Kara,  is  already  found  in  Pap. 
Mind.  Petr.  i.  xxi.,2  the  will  of  a  Libyan,  of  the  year  237 
B.C.,  in  which  the  text  of  line  8  can  hardly  be  restored  other- 
wise than  to,  fie\v  ko\tcl  it  poo*  coir  ov  rov  lepov. 

XetTovpyeco,  XeiTOvpyia,  XeiTovpyucos. 

"  The  LXX  took  over  the  word  [XecTovpyea)]  in  order 
to  designate  the  duties  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  in  the 
sanctuary,  for  which  its  usage  in  profane  Greek  yielded  no 
direct  support,  as  it  is  only  in  late  and  in  very  isolated  cases 
[according  to  p.  562,  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Plu- 
tarch] that  even  one  word  of  this  family,  XeiTovpybs,  occurs 
as  applied  to  priests."3  The  Papyri  show,  however,  that 
XcLTovpyeco  and  XenovpyLa  were  commonly  used  in  Egypt  in 
the  ceremonial  sense.  In  particular,  the  services  in  the 
Serapeum4  were  so  designated.  As  examples  of  the  verb 
there  should  be  noted  here:  Pap.  Par.  23 5  (165  B.C.),  27 6 
(same  date),  Pap.  Lugd.  B  7  (164  B.C.),  E  8  (same  date),  Pap. 
Lond.  xxxiii.9  (161  B.C.),  xli.10  (161  B.C.),  Pap.  Par.  29  u  (161- 
160  B.C.)  ;  of  the  substantive,  Pap.  Lugd.  B  12  (164  B.C.),  Pap. 

1  A.  Buttmann,  p.  274.  2  Mahaffy,  i.  [59]. 

3  Cremer7,  p.  560  (  =  8,  p.  592).  But  before  this  there  had  been  noted 
in  the  Thesaurus  Oraecae  Linguae,  Diod.  Sic.  i.  21,  rh  rpirov  fiepos  rrjs  x&Pas 
avrdls  dovvcu  irpbs  ras  ruv  9ea>v  OepaTreias  re  Kal  \eirovpytas. 

4  Cf.  upon  this  H.  Weingarten,  Der  Ursprung  des  Monchtums,  ZKG.  i. 
(1877),  p.  30  fi\,  and  R-E2,  x.  (1882),  p.  780  ff. 

0  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  268.  °  Ibid.,  p.  277. 

7  Leemans,  i.,  p.  9.  8  Ibid.,  p.  30. 

»  Kenyon,  p.  19.  10  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

11  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  279.  12  Leemans,  i.,  p.  11. 
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Lond.  xxii.1  (164-163  B.C.),  xli.2  (161  B.C.),  Pap.  Dread,  ii.3  (162 
B.C.),  Pap.  Par.  33  4  (ca.  160  B.C.).  But  also  of  other  cere- 
monial services  elsewhere  there  were  used  Xeirovpyeco,  Pap. 
Par.  5  5  (113  B.C.)  twice ;  Xeirovpyia  in  the  Papp.  Lugd.  G  °, 
H  7  and  J,8  written  99  B.C.9 

XetrovpyLKos  is  found  not  "only  in  biblical  and 
ecclesiastical  Greek,"  10  but  occurs  in  a  non -religious  sense 
six  times  in  a  taxation-roll  of  the  Ptolemaic  Period,  Pap. 
Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xxxix.  e.u  Its  use  is  confined,  so  far  as 
"  biblical  "  literature  is  concerned,  to  the  following  Alex- 
andrian compositions  :  LXX  Exod.  31 10,  39 1,12  Numb.  4 12- 26, 
75,  2Chron.  24 14;  Heb.  lu. 

In  the  three  passages,  2  Chron.  32 30,  33 14,  and  Dan.  85, 
the  LXX  render  the  direction  West  by  \ty.  Elsewhere  they 
use  \iyjr  quite  accurately  for  South.  But  even  in  the  pas- 
sages cited  they  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  negligence,  but 
have  availed  themselves  of  a  special  Egyptian  usage,  which 
might  have  been  noticed  long  ago  in  one  of  the  earliest- 
known  Papyrus  documents.     In  a  Papyrus  of  date  104  B.C., 

I  Kenyon,  p.  7.  2  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

3  Wessely,  Die  griechischen  Papyri  Sachsens,  Berichte  ilber  die  Verhand- 
lungen  der  Kgl.  Sticks.  Gesellsch.  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Leipzig,  philol.-histor. 
Classe,  xxxvii.  (1885),  p.  281. 

4  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  289.  6  Notices,  xviii.  2,  pp.  137  and  143. 

6  Leemans,  i.,  p.  43.  7  Ibid.,  p.  49.  8  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

9  A  Berlin  Papyrus  of  date  134  B.C.  (Ph.  Buttmann,  AAB.  1824,  hist.- 
phil.  Klasse,  p.  92)  uses  \eirovpyia  for  the  duties  of  the  funeral  society  men- 
tioned below  under  \oyela.  Similarly  in  Pap.  Lond.  iii.,  146  or  135  B.C. 
(Kenyon,  pp.  46,  47).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  duties  were  of  a  cere- 
monial character. — Further  examples  of  \eiTovpyeTv  in  the  religious  sense, 
from  the  Inscriptions,  in  H.  Anz,  Subsidia  ad  cognoscendum  Graecorum  ser- 
monem  vulgarem  e  Pentateuchi  versione  Alexandrina  repetita,  Dissertationes 
Philologicae  Halenses,  vol.  xii.,  Halle,  1894,  p.  346. 

io  Cremer7,  p.  562  (  =  8,  p.  595). 

II  Mahaffy,  ii.  [130]. 

12  Tromm  and  Cremer  also  give  Exod.  39  ^ ;  probably  they  intend 
39  41  [19],  where  the  word  is  found  only  in  Cod.  72  and  the  Complutensian  ; 
in  regard  to  the  confused  state  of  the  text,  cf.  Field,  i.,  p.  160. 
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which  was  elucidated  by  Boeckh,1  there  occurs  the  phrase 
A,t/3o5  oltcia  TeQLTos.  As  the  South  (voros)  has  been  expressly 
mentioned  just  before,  this  can  mean  only  in  the  West  the  house 
of  Tephis.  To  this  Boeckh 2  observes  :  "  \ty  means  South- 
West  in  Hellas,  Africus,  because  Libya  lies  South-West  from 
the  Hellenes — whence  its  name :  Libya  lies  directly  West 
from  the  Egyptians ;  hence  Xty  is  for  them  the  West  itself, 
as  we  learn  here  ".  The  word  had  been  already  used  in  the 
will  of  a  Libyan,  Pap.  Mind.  Petr.  i.  xxi.3  (237  B.C.),  where 
similarly  the  connection  yields  the  meaning  West. 

Xoyeia. 

In  1  Cor.  16 1  Paul  calls  the  collection  for  "  the  saints  " 
(according  to  the  ordinary  text)  Xoyta,  and  in  ver. 2  says  that 
the  XoyLai  must  begin  at  once.  The  word  is  supposed  to 
occur  for  the  first  time  here,4  and  to  occur  elsewhere  only  in 
the  Fathers.  Grimm5  derives  it  from  \iyco.  Both  views 
are  wrong. 

Xoyeia  can  be  demonstrated  to  have  been  used  in  Egypt 
from  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  at  the  latest :  it  is  found  in  Papyrus 
documents  belonging  to  the  Xoa^vraL  or  XoX^vrat,  (the 
orthography  and  etymology  of  the  word  are  uncertain),  a 
society  which  had  to  perform  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  re 
quired  in  the  embalming  of  bodies  :  they  are  named  in  one 
place  a$e\<f)ol  oi  ra?  XeiTovpylas  iv  rat?  ve/cpicus  Trape^o/ievou.® 
They  had  the  right,  as  members  of  the  guild,  to  institute 
collections,  and  they  could  sell  this  right.  Such  a  collection 
is  called  Xoyeia:  Pap.  Lond.  iii.7  (ca.  140  B.C.),  Pap.  Par.  58 

1  ErklWrung  einer  Agyptischen  Urkunde  in  Griechischer  Cursivschrift 
vom  Jahre  104  vor  der  Christlichen  Zeitrechnung,  AAB.  1820-21  (Berlin,  1822), 
hist.-phil.  Klasse,  p.  4. 

2  P.  30.  3  Mahaffy,  i.  [59] ;  cf.  [60], 

4  Th.  Ch.  Edwards,  A  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, London,  1885,  p.  462,  even  maintains  that  Paul  coined  the  word. 
6  Clavis3,  p.  263. 

6  Pap.  Taur.  i.,  2nd  cent.  B.C.  (A.  Peyron,  i.,  p.  24).  Jb'or  the  name 
brother,  cf.  p.  87  f.  above ;  veitpia,  A.  Peyron,  i.,  p.  77,  takes  to  be  res  mortuaria. 
For  these  guilds  in  general,  cf.,  most  recently,  Kenyon,  p.  44  f. 

7  Kenyon,  p.  46.  8  Notices,  xviii.  2,  pp.  143,  i47. 
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(114  B.C.)  twice;  Pap.  Lugd.  M1  (114  B.C.).  We  find  the 
word,  further,  in  the  taxation-roll  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xxxix.  c,2 
of  the  Ptolemaic  period,3  in  which  it  is  used  six  times — pro- 
bably in  the  sense  of  tax. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  from  Xiyco  is  impossible ; 
Xoyeia  belongs  to  the  class 4  of  substantives  in  -eta  formed 
from  verbs  in  -eveo.  Now  the  verb  Xoyevco  to  collect,  which  has 
not  been  noticed  in  literary  compositions,  is  found  in  the 
•following  Papyri  and  Inscriptions  :  Pap.  Lond.  xxiv.5  (163  B.C.), 
hi.6  (ca.  140  B.C.),  a  Papyrus  of  date  134  B.C.,7  Pap.  Taur.  88 
(end  of  2nd  cent.  B.C.),  an  Egyptian  Inscription,  GIG.  in., 
No.  4956  37  (49  a.d.)  ;  cf.  also  the  Papyrus-fragment  which 
proves  the  presence  of  Jews  in  the  Fayyum.9 

The  Papyri  yield  also  the  pair  TrapaXoyevco,  Pap.  Flind. 
Petr.  ii.  xxxviii.  b10  (242  B.C.)  and  irapaXoyela,  Pap.  Par.  61  u 
(145  B.C.). 

In  regard  to  the  orthography  of  the  word,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  spelling  Xoyeia  corresponds  to  the  laws  of 
word-formation.  Its  consistent  employment  in  the  relatively 
well-written  pre-Christian  Papyri  urges  us  to  assume  that 
it  would  also  be  used  by  Paul :  the  Vaticanus  still  has  it,  in 
1  Cor.  16 212  at  least. 

In  speaking  of  the  collection  for 13  the  poor  in  Jerusalem, 

1  Leemans,  i.,  p.  60.  2  Mahaffy,  ii.  [127]. 

8  This  Papyrus,  it  is  true,  is  not  dated,  but  is  "  a  fine  specimen  of  Ptole- 
maic writing"  (Mahaffy,  ibid.),  and  other  taxation-rolls  which  are  published 
in  xxxix.  date  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  i.e.,  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  cent.  B.C.     For  further  particulars  see  below,  III.  iii.  2. 

4  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  16,  2a  (p.  134). 

6  Kenyon,  p.  32.  6  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

*  Ph.  Buttmann,  AAB.,  1824,  hist.-phil.  EX,  p.  92,  and,  on  this,  p.  99. 

8  A.  Peyron,  ii.,  p.  45.  9  Issued  by  Mahaffy,  i.,  p.  43,  undated. 

10  Mahaffy,  ii.  [122].  u  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  351. 

12  The  author  has  subsequently  seen  that  L.  Dindorf,  in  the  Thesaurus 
Oraecae  Linguae,  v.  (1842-1846),  col.  348,  had  already  noted  \oyeia  in  the 
London  Papyrus  (as  in  the  older  issue  by  J.  Forshall,  1839).  He  certainly 
treats  \oyla  and  \oyela  in  separate  articles,  but  identifies  the  two  words  and 
decides  for  the  form  Xoyeia. 

13  For  the  els  following  Xoyeia  cf.  p.  117  f.  above. 
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Paul  has  other  synonyms  besides  Xoyeia,  among  them  \ei- 
rovpyia,  2  Cor.  9  12.  This  more  general  term  is  similarly 
associated  with  Xoyeia  in  Pap.  Lond.  iii.  9.1 

In  1  Cor.  16 1  Donnaeus  and  H.  Grotius  proposed  to 
alter  "  Xoyla "  to  evXoyua,2  as  the  collection  is  named  in 
2  Cor.  9 5.  This  is  of  course  unnecessary  :  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  the  author  to  be  quite  impossible  that,  conversely, 
the  first  evXoyiav  in  the  latter  passage  should  be  altered  to 
Xoyeiav.  If  Xoyeiav  were  the  original,  the  sentence  would 
be  much  more  forcible ;  the  temptation  to  substitute  the 
known  word  for  the  strange  one  could  come  as  easily  to  a 
copyist  as  to  the  scholars  of  a  later  period. 

fjL€L^6repo<;. 

With  this  double  comparative  in  3  John43  cf.  the 
double  superlative  fieyLa-Toraro^,  Pap.  Lond.  cxxx.4  (1st  or 
2nd  cent.  a.d.). 

6  fllKpOS. 

In  Mark  15 40  there  is  mentioned  a  'Idtcco/3o<;  6  iiucpos. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  attribute  refers  to  his  age  or 
his  stature,5  and  the  deciding  between  these  alternatives  is 
not  without  importance  for  the  identification  of  this  James 
and  of  Mary  his  mother.  In  reference  to  this  the  author 
would  call  attention  to  the  following  passages.  In  Pap.  Lugd. 
N6  (103  B.C.)  a  NexovTrjs  fii/cpos  is  named  twice.  Upon 
this  Leemans7  observes  :  "  quominus  vocem  /Mfcpos  de  corporis 
altitudine  intelligamus  prohibent  turn  ipse  verborum  ordo  quo  ante 
patris  nomen  et  hie  et  infra  in  Trapezitae  subscriptions  vs.  4  poni- 
tur  ;  turn  quae  sequitur  vox  yueVo?,  qua  staturae  certe  non  parvae 
fuisse  Nechyten  docemur.  Itaque  ad  aetatem  referendum  videtur, 
et  additum  fortasse   ut  distingueretur  ab  altero  Nechyte,  fratre 

1  Kenyon,  p.  46.  Also  in  line  17  of  the  same  Papyrus,  XeiTovpyiwv 
should  doubtless  be  read  instead  of  Xeirovpywv.  Cf.  also  line  42  and  Pap.  Par. 
5  (Notices,  xviii.  2,  top  of  p.  143). 

2  Wetstein,  ad  loc.  3  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  11,  4  (p.  97). 

4  Kenyon,  p.  134.  5  B.  Weiss,  Meyer  i.  2 7  (1885),  p.  231. 

6  Leemans,  i.,  p.  69,  7  Ibid.,  p.  74, 
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major -e ;  "  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  shown  by  Pap.  Taur.  i.  that 
this  Nechytes  had  a  brother  of  the  same  name.  In  a  simi- 
lar manner  a  Mavpns  fiiyas  is  named  in  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii. 
xxv.  i1  (Ptolemaic  period).  Mahaffy,2  it  is  true,  prefers  to 
interpret  the  attribute  here  as  applying  to  the  stature. 

The  LXX  also  are  acquainted  with  (not  to  speak  of 
the  idiom  airb  fiiKpov  ea>?  /aeyaXov)  a  usage  of  fiL/cpos  to 
signify  age,  e.g.,  2  Chron.  22 1. 

VOfl6$. 

L.  van  Ess's  edition  of  the  LXX  (1887) 3  still  reads  Is. 
19 2  thus  :  teal  eireyepOrjaovTat  Alyv7rrioi  iir  AIjv7ttlov<;  koX 
7ro\efir)cr€L  av0pco7ro<;  top  a$e\(f)bv  avrov  ical  avOpwiros  rov 
ifkrjalov  avrov,  7roXt?  eirl  rrokiv  ical  v6fio<;  eirl  vbfxov.  In 
the  original  the  concluding  words  of  the  verse  are  kingdom 
against  kingdom.  The  Concordance  of  Tromm  therefore 
says  vo/jlos  lex  stands  for  TO7^P  regnum,  and  the  editor 
of  Van  Ess's  LXX  appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
correct  view  has  long  been  known ; 4  the  phrase  should  be 
accented  thus  :  vo/jlos  eVl  vo/jlov.5  vo/jlo<;  is  a  terminus  technicus 
for  a  political  department  of  the  country,  and  was  used  as 
such  in  Egypt  especially,  as  was  already  known  from  Hero- 
dotus and  Strabo.  The  Papyri  throw  fresh  light  upon  this 
division  into  departments,  though  indeed  the  great  majority 
of  these  Papyri  come  from  the  "  Archives  "  of  the  Nomos  of 
Arsinoe.  This  small  matter  is  noted  here  because  the  trans- 
lation of  Is.  19,  the  "  opaa-is  AI^vittov^  has,  as  a  whole, 
been  furnished  by  the  LXX,  for  reasons  easily  perceived, 
with  very  many  instances  of  specifically  Egyptian — in  com- 
parison with  the  original,  we  might  indeed  say  modern- 
Egyptian — local-colouring.  This  may  also  be  observed  in 
other  passages  of  the  O.T.  which  refer  to  Egyptian  con- 
ditions. 

1  Mahaffy,  ii.  [79].  2  ii.,  p.  32. 

3  It  is  true  that  the  edition  is  stereotyped,  but  the  plates  were  corrected 
at  certain  places  before  each  reprint. 

4  Cf.  Schleusner,  Nov.  Thes.  s.  v. 

6  Thus  also  Tischendorf 6  (1880),  and  Swete  (1894). 

10 
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ovofxa. 

In  connection  with  the  characteristic  "biblical"  con- 
struction eU  to  ovofid  twos,  l  and,  indeed,  with  the  general 
usage  of  b'vojxa  in  the  LXX,  etc.,  the  expression  eWeuft?  eU 
to  tov  /3a<rt\ea>?  ovofia,  which  occurs  several  times  in  the 
Papyri,  deserves  very  great  attention  :  Pap.  Mind.  Petr,  ii. 
ii.  I2  (260-259  B.C.),  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xx.  eez  (241  B.C.)  ; 
cf.,  possibly,  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xlvii.4  (191  B.C.). 

Mahafiy 5  speaks  of  the  phrase  as  a  hitherto  unknown 
"  formula ".  Its  repeated  occurrence  in  indictments  cer- 
tainly suggests  the  conjecture  that  it  must  have  had  a  tech- 
nical meaning.  This  is,  doubtless,  true  of  eWefft?.6  An 
€VT€vlji<;  €t<?  to  tov  fiao-Ckews  ovo/na  would  be  a  direct  petition 
— a  memorial  to  the  King's  Majesty ; 7  the  name  of  the  King 
is  the  essence  of  what  he  is  as  ruler.  We  see  how  nearly 
this  idea  of  the  ovo/xa  approaches  to  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Qtt)?  and  how  convenient  it  was  for  the  Egyptian  trans- 
lators to  be  able  to  render  quite  literally  the  expressive  word 
of  the  sacred  text. 

The  special  colouring  which  ovofia  often  has  in  early 
Christian  writings  was  doubtless  strongly  influenced  by  the 
LXX,  but  the  latter  did  not  borrow  that  colouring  first  from 
the  Hebrew  ;  it  was  rather  a  portion  of  what  they  took  from 
the  adulatory  official  vocabulary  of  their  environment.  But 
current  usage  in  Asia  Minor  also  provided  a  connecting  link 
for  the  solemn  formula  of  the  early  Christians,  viz.,  ek  tq 
ovofxa  with  genitive  of  God,  of  Christ,  etc.,  after  it.  In  the 
Inscription  of  Mylasa  in  Caria,  Waddington,  hi.  2,  No.  416 
GIG.  ii.  No.  2693  e,  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the  im- 
perial period,8  we  find  yevop,evr}<;  he  tt}?  a)vf}<;  tcov  Trpoyeypa/n- 

1  Passages  in  Cremer7,  p.  676  f.  (  =  8,  p.  710).  2  Mahaffy,  ii.  [2]. 

3  Ibid.  [32].  4  Ibid.  [154].  B  Ibid.  [32].         6  Cf.  above,  p.  121  f. 

7 The  synonymous  phrase  %vrev£iv  airo8iS6vai(oy:  iiri$i86mi)  t<£  jSoctAe? 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Papyri  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  (Kenyon,  pp.  9,  41  and 
10,  11, 17,  28). 

8  It  is  undated,  but  an  approximate  point  is  afforded  by  its  affinity  with 
a  long  series  of  similar  decrees  from  Mylasa  (Waddington,  iii.  2,  Nos.  403- 
415),  of  which  No.  409  must  have  been  written  not  long  after  76  B.C.  The 
date  given  above  seems  to  the  author  to  be  too  late  rather  than  too  early. 
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/jl€V(dv  tols  /cTrj/jLdTcbvais  et?  to  tov  Oeov  ovo/jlo,.1  This  means  : 
"  after  the  sale  of  the  afore-mentioned  objects  had  been  concluded 
with  the  /cTTj/narcovac  et?  to  tou  Oeov  [Zeus]  ovofia  ".  In  refer- 
ence to  the  KTriiiaroivris,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Inscriptions 
only,  Waddington 2  observes  that  the  word  means  the  pur- 
chaser of  an  article,  but  the  person  in  question,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  only  the  nominal  purchaser,  who  represents  the 
real  purchaser,  i.e.,  the  Deity ;  the  KTrj/iaTcovrj^  eU  rh  rod 
Oeov  ovofjua  is  the  fide'icommissaire  du  domaine  sacre.  The  pas- 
sage appears  to  the  author  to  be  the  more  important  in  that 
it  presupposes  exactly  the  same  conception  of  the  word 
ovofia  as  we  find  in  the  solemn  forms  of  expression  used  in 
religion.  Just  as,  in  the  Inscription,  to  buy  into  the  name  of 
God  means  to  buy  so  that  the  article  bought  belongs  to  God,  so 
also  the  idea  underlying,  e.g.,  the  expressions  to  baptise  into 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  or  to  believe  into  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
God,  is  that  baptism  or  faith  constitutes  the  belonging  to  God 
or  to  the  Son  of  God. 

The  author  would  therefore  take  exception  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  non-occurrence  of  the  expression  iroielv  ti  iv 
ovofiaTL  twos  in  profane  Greek  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
this  usage  of  the  Name.5  What  we  have  to  deal  with  here 
is  most  likely  but  a  matter  of  chance ;  since  the  use  of  ovo/jca 
has  been  established  for  the  impressive  language  of  the  court 
and  of  worship,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  phrase  iv  rS  ovo/iaTt 
tov  fiacri\e(0$  or  tov  Oeov  may  also  come  to  light  some  day 
in  Egypt  or  Asia  Minor. 

The  present  example  throws  much  light  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  meaning  of  the  religious  terms  of  primitive 
Christianity.  It  shows  us  that,  when  we  find,  e.g.,  a 
Christian  of  Asia  Minor  employing  peculiar  expressions, 
which  occur  also  in  his  Bible,  we  must  be  very  strictly  on 

1  The  very  same  formula  is  found  in  the  Inscription  CIO.  ii.  No.  2694  6, 
which  also  comes  from  Mylasa,  and  in  which,  as  also  in  CIO.  ii.  No.  2693  e, 
Boeckh's  reading  rots  Kr-nndruv  Sis  els  rb  rod  deov  Svo/xa  is  to  be  corrected  by 
that  of  Waddington. 

2  In  connection  with  No.  338,  p.  104. 

3  Cremer7,  p.  678  (  =  8,  p.  712). 
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our  guard  against  summarily  asserting  a  "  dependence " 
upon  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  or,  in  fact,  the  presence  of 
any  Semitic  influence  whatever. — Further  in  III.  iii.  1  below, 
and  Theol.  Liter aturzeitung,  xxv.  (1900),  p.  735. 

oyjrcoviov. 

The  first  occurrence  of  ra  btywvia  is  not  in  Polybius  ; l 
it  is  previously  found  in  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xiii.  7 2  and 
17  3  (258-253  B.C.)  ;  ra  oyfrcovta  is  found  in  Pap.  Flind.  Petr. 
ii.  xxxiii.  a*  (Ptolemaic  period).  In  all  three  places,  not 
pay  of  soldiers,  but  quite  generally  wages;  similarly  Pap. 
Lond.  xlv.5  (160-159  B.C.),  xv. 6  (131-130  B.C.),  Pap.  Par.  62  7 
(Ptolemaic  period).  The  word  is  to  be  found  in  Inscriptions 
onwards  from  278  B.C.8     Further  remarks  below,  III.  iii.  6. 

irapdSeicros. 

This  word  resembles  ayyapevco  in  its  having  been  di- 
vested of  its  original  technical  meaning,  and  in  its  having 
become  current  in  a  more  general  sense.  It  stands  for 
garden  in  general  already  in  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xlvi.  b 9 
(200  B.C.),  cf.  xxii.,10  xxx.  c,11  xxxix.  i12  (all  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period) ; 13  similarly  in  the  Inscription  of  Pergamus,  Wad- 
dington,  iii.  2,  No.  1720  b  (undated).  It  is  frequent  in  the 
LXX,  always  for  garden  (in  three  of  the  passages,  viz.,  Neh. 
28,  Eccles.  25,  Cant.  413,  as  representing  DT}DU);  so  in  Sir., 
Sus.,  Josephus,  etc.,  frequently.  Of  course,  irapaheiaos  in 
LXX  Gen.  28ff-  is  also  garden,  not  Paradise.  The  first 
witness  to  this  new  technical  meaning15  is,  doubtless,  Paul, 
2  Cor.  12 4,  then  Luke  23 43  and  Eev.  27 ;  4  Esd.  753,  852. 

1  Claviss,  p.  328.         2  Mahaffy,  ii.  [38].        s  Ibid.  [42].        « IWd.,  [113]. 
9  Kenyon,  p.  86.  6  Ibid.,  pp.  55,  56.         7  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  357. 

8  Examples  in  Guil.  Schmidt,  De  Flav.  Ios.  eloc.  Fleck.  Jbb.  Suppl.  xx. 
(1894),  pp.  511,  531. 

9  Mahaffy,  ii.  [150].         10  Ibid.  [68].         n  Ibid.  [104].         12  Ibid.  [134]. 

13  Cf.  also  Pap.  Lond.  cxxxi.,  78-79  a.d.  (Kenyon,  p.  172). 

14  The  Mishna  still  uses  DT^G  only  *or  park  in  the  natural  sense 
(Schiirer,  ii.,  p.  464,  =  3,  ii.,  p.  553) '[Eng.  Trans.,  ii.,  ii.,  p.  183  f.,  note  88]. 

15  Cf.  G.  Heinrici,  Das  zweite  Sendschreiben  des  Apostel  Paulus  an  die 
Eorinthier  erkldrt,  Berlin,  1887,  p.  494. 
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7rap€7TL$7)flO$. 

In  LXX  Gen.  23 4  and  Ps.  38  [39] 13,  this  is  the  trans- 
lation of  ^IZJiJl  ;  used,  most  probably  in  consequence  thereof 
in  1  Pet.  I1,  211,  Heb.  II13;  authenticated  only1  in  Polybius 
and  Athenaeus.  But  it  had  been  already  used  in  the  will 
of  a  certain  Aphrodisios  of  Heraklea,  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  i. 
xix.2  (225  B.C.),  who  calls  himself,  with  other  designations, 
a  7rape7ri87]fjLo<;.  Mahaffy3  remarks  upon  this:  "in  the  de- 
scription of  the  testator  we  find  another  new  class,  irapeiri- 
orjfjLos,  a  sojourner,  so  that  even  such  persons  had  a  right  to 
bequeath  their  property  ".  Of  still  greater  interest  is  the 
passage  of  a  will  of  date  238-237  B.C.4  which  gives  the  name 
of  a  Jewish  irapeirfoTjfios  in  the  Fayytim : 5  yAiroW(dvtov 
7rap67r]LBr]fM0v  o?  kol  avpLcrrl  'IcovdOas  6  [fcakelraL]. 

The  verb  7rape7ri$r]/j,e<o,  e.g..  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xiii.  19  7 
(258-253  B.C.). 

iraarofyopiov. 

The  LXX  use  this  word  in  almost  all  the  relatively 
numerous  passages  where  it  occurs,  the  Apocrypha  and 
Josephus8  in  every  case,  for  the  chambers  of  the  Temple. 
Sturz  9  had  assigned  it  to  the  Egyptian  dialect.  His  con- 
jecture is  confirmed  by  the  Papyri.  In  the  numerous  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Serapeum 10  at  Memphis,  irao-Tofyopiov 
is  used,  in  a  technical  sense,  of  the  Serapeum  itself,  or  of 
cells  in  the  Serapeum:11  Pap.  Par.  II12  (157  B.C.),  40 13  (156 
B.C.) ;  similarly  in  the  contemporary  documents  Pap.  Par. 

1  Clavis*,  p.  339.  2  Mahaffy,  i.  [54]. 

3  i.  [55].  4  Ibid.,  ii.,  p.  23. 

6  Upon  Jews  in  the  Fayyum  cf.  Mahaffy,  i.,  p.  43  f.,  ii.  [14]. 

6  'AnoKAdovios  is  a  sort  of  translation  of  the  name  'Iwvddas. 

7  Mahaffy,  ii.  [45].  The  word  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  Inscriptions ; 
references,  e.g.,  in  Letronne,  Becueil,  i.,  p.  340;  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  Nos. 
246  so  and  2675. 

8  Particulars  in  Guil.  Schmidt,  De  Flav.  Ios.  eloc,  Fleck.  Jbb.  Suppl. 
xx.  (1894),  p.  511  f.    Keference  there  also  to  CIG.  ii.,  No.  2297. 

9  De  dialecto  Macedonica  et  Alexandrina,  p.  110  f. 

10  Cf.  p.  140  above.  u  Cf.  Lumbroso,  Recherches,  p.  266 1 

12  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  207.  13  Ibid.,  p.  305. 
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41 l  and  37 2 — in  the  last  passage  used  of  the  'AaTaprcelov 
which  is  described  as  being  contained  iv  tw  fjueyaXa)  2aap- 
irieCa).2  The  LXX  have  thus  very  happily  rendered  the 
general  term  UStih,  wherever  it  denotes  a  chamber  of  the 
Temple,  by  a  technical  name  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
Traa-Tocjiopiov  is  also  retained  by  several  Codices  in  1  Chron. 
983,  and  2  Esd.  [Hebr.  Ezra]  829.4 

irepiM^iov. 

In  LXX  Numb.  31 60,  Exod.  35 22  and  Is.  3 20  (in  the  two 
latter  passages  without  any  corresponding  original)  for  brace- 
let. To  be  found  in  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  i.  xii.5  (238-237  B.C.). 
The  enumeration  given  there  of  articles  of  finery  resembles 
Exod.  35 22,  and  particularly  Is.  3  20 ;  in  the  latter  passage 
the  ivcoTia 6  (mentioned  also  in  the  former)  come  immediately 
after  the  irepihe^ta — so  in  the  Papyrus.  As  the  original  has 
no  corresponding  word  in  either  of  the  LXX  passages,  we 
may  perhaps  attribute  the  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
ornaments  were  usually  named  together. 

TTepLcnao-LS. 

In  2  Mace.  416,  Symmachus  Ps.  33  [34] 57  (here  the 
LXX  has  0Xn/a?,  or  irapoiKia),  in  the  evil  sense,  for  distress ; 
it  is  not  found  first  of  all  in  Polybius,  but  already  in  Pap. 
Lond.  xlii.8  (172  B.C.) ;  cf.  the  Inscription  of  Pergamus  No. 
245  A 9  (before  133  B.C.)  and  the  Inscription  of  Sestos  (ca. 
120  B.C.),  line  25.10 

1  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  306.  2  Ibid.,  p.  297. 

3  Cf.  Branet  de  Presle,  ibid.,  and  Lumbroso,  Becherches,  p.  266. 

4  Field,  i.,  pp.  712,  767.  It  is  these  which  De  Lagarde  uses  to  deter- 
mine  the  Lucianus :  his  accentuation  of  1  Chron.  9  *,  irao-rotyopiuv,  is  not 
correct. 

6  Better  reading  than  in  Mahaffy,  i.  [37]  ;  see  Mahaffy,  ii.,  p.  22. 

6  The  Papyrus  reads  evoitiia ;  that  is  also  the  Attic  orthography — found 
in  a  large  number  of  Inscriptions  from  398  b.c.  onwards,  Meisterhans 2, 
pp.  51,  61. 

*  Field,  ii.,  p.  139.  8  Kenyon,  p.  30.  9  Frankel,  p.  140. 

10  W.  Jerusalem,  Die  Inschrift  von  Sestos  und  Polybios,  Wiener  Studien, 

i.  (1879),  p.  34  ;  cf.  p.  50  f.,  where  the  references  from  Polybius  are  also  given. 
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7T€piTe/JLV(0. 

The  LXX  use  irepcrifivco  always  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  ceremonial  act  of  circumcision  ;  this  technical  meaning 
also  underlies  the  passages  in  which  circumcision  is  meta- 
phorically spoken  of,  e.g.,  Deut.  10 16  and  Jer.  44.  The  word 
is  never  employed  by  the  LXX  in  any  other  sense.  The 
usual  Hebrew  word  T)D  occurs  frequently,  it  is  true,  in  a 
non-technical  signification,  but  in  such  cases  the  translators 
always  choose  another  word  :  Ps.  57  [58] 8  aadeveco  for  to  be 
cut  off,1  Ps.  117  [118] 10- 1L 12,  afjuvvo/jLcu  for  the  cutting  in 
pieces  (?)  of  enemies,  Ps.  89  [90],6  airoTTLTrra)  (of  grass)  for  to 
be  cut  down.2  Even  in  a  passage,  Deut.  30  6,  where  Tltt,  cir- 
cumcise, is  used  metaphorically,  they  reject  TrepiTefivco  and 
translate  by  TrepiKaQapiCps?  The  textual  history  of  Ezek. 
16 4  affords  a  specially  good  illustration  of  their  severely 
restrained  use  of  language.  To  the  original  (according  to 
our  Hebrew  text)  thy  navel-string  was  not  cut,  corresponds,  in 
the  LXX  (according  to  the  current  text),  ovk  eSrjo-as  tovs 
fjLa<TTov<;  gov,  "  quite  an  absurd  translation,  which,  however, 
just  because  of  its  absolute  meaninglessness,  is,  without 
doubt,  ancient  tradition  ".4  But  the  "  translation  "  is  not 
so  absurd  after  all,  if  we  read  eSrjaav5  with  the  Alexan- 
drinus  and  the  Marchalianus,6  a  reading  which  is  supported 
by  the  remark  of  Origen : 7  the  LXX  had  translated  non  alli- 
gaverunt  ubera  tua,  "  sensum  magis  eloquii  exponentes  quam 
verbum  de  verbo  exprimentes".  That  is  to  say,  among  the 
services  mentioned  here  as  requiring  to  be  rendered  to  the 
helpless  new-born  girl,  the  Greek  translators  set  down  some- 
thing different  from  the  procedure  described  by  the  Hebrew 
author ;  what  they  did  set  down  corresponds  in  some  degree 

1  The  author  does  not  clearly  understand  the  relation  of  this  translation 
to  the  (corrupt)  original. 

2  If  the  original  should  not  be  derived  from  7^ft  )  cf.  Job  14 2,  where 
the  LXX  translate  iKirlirTw. 

3  Cf.  Lev.  [not  Luc.  as  in  Cremer7,  p.  886  (=  8,  p.  931)]  19  *. 

4  Cornill,  Das  Buch  des  Projpheten  Ezechiel,  p.  258. 

5  Which  would  be  translated  they  bound. 

6  For  this  Codex  cf.  Cornill,  p.  15.  7  Field,  ii.,  p.  803. 
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with  the  ev  (nrapydvois  o~7rapy  avoid  fjvai  which  comes  later.1 
But  perhaps  they  had  a  different  text  before  them.  In  any 
case  the  translation  given  by  some  Codices,2  viz.,  ovk  irfMrjOrj 
6  6fjL(f>a\6s  aov,  is  a  late  correction  of  the  LXX  text  by  our 
present  Hebrew  text  ;  other  Codices  read  ovk  eSrjaav  tov? 
fjLao-Tovs  aov,  and  add  the  emendation  ovk  irfirjOr)  6  oiifyaXoq 
aov;  others  do  the  same,  but  substitute  7re pier f^rjOr],  a  form 
utterly  at  variance  with  LXX  usage  (and  one  against  which 
Jerome's  non  ligaverunt  mamillas  tuas  et  umbilicus  tuus  non  est 
praecisus*  still  guards),  for  the  €Tfj,r}6r).  It  is  this  late  emenda- 
tion which  has  occasioned  the  idea  4  that  the  LXX  in  one 
case  also  used  top  o/jl^oXov  as  the  object  of  irepLre^veiv.  This 
is  not  correct.  One  may  truly  speak  here,  for  once,  about 
a  "  usage  "  of  the  LXX  :  irepnip,v<o,  with  them,  has  always 
a  ceremonial  meaning.6 

In  comparison  with  the  verbs  *Vpn,  TT\"2  and  TIE),  winch 
are  rendered  by  Trepcrefivco,  the  Greek  word  undoubtedly  in- 
troduces an  additional  nuance  to  the  meaning ;  not  one  of 
the  three  words  contains  what  the  irepl  implies.  The 
choice  of  this  particular  compound  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  familiar  to  the  LXX,  being  in  common  use  as 
a  technical  term  for  an  Egyptian  custom  similar  to  the  Old 
Testament  circumcision.  "  The  Egyptians  certainly  practised 
circumcision  in  the  16th  century  B.C.,  probably  much  earlier."  6 

1  The  reading  ovk  ySeio-av,  which  is  given  in  two  late  minuscules,  and 
from  which  Cornill  makes  the  emendation  ovk  ijdeuras  (as  a  2nd  person 
singular  imperfect  founded  on  a  false  analogy)  as  being  the  original  reading 
of  the  LXX,  appears  to  the  author  to  be  a  correction  of  the  unintelligible 
edri<rav  which  was  made  in  the  Greek  text  itself,  without  reference  to  the 
original  at  all. 

2  Field,  ii.,  p.  803,  where  a  general  discussion  is  given  of  the  materials 
which  follow  here. 

3  Should  have  been  circumcisus,  if  Jerome  was  presupposing  irepier/x^dri. 

4  Cremer7,  p.  886  (=  8,  p.  931).  The  remark  is  evidently  traceable  to 
the  misleading  reference  of  Tromm. 

6  Similarly  irepiTo/x-fi,  occurring  only  in  Gen.  17 12  and  Ex.  426.  In  Jer. 
11 16  it  has  crept  in  through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  text ;  cf.  Cremer 7, 
p.  887  (=8,  p.  932). 

6  J.  Benzinger,  Hebraische  Archdologie,  Freiburg  and  Leipzig,  1894, 
p.  154. 
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Now  even  if  it  cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty  that 
the  Israelites  copied  the  practice  from  the  Egyptians,  yet  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  Greek  Jews  are 
indebted  to  the  Egyptians x  for  the  word,  Herodotus  already 
verifies  its  use  in  ii.  36  and  104  :  he  reports  that  the  Egyp- 
tians Trepird/jLvovTcu  to,  alSola.  But  the  expression  is  also 
authenticated  by  direct  Egyptian  testimony  :  Pap.  Lond. 
xxiv.2  (163  B.C.),  oo?  edo?  i(TTi  tols  Alyv7TTLOL<;  irepnefMveaOai, 
and  Pap.  Berol.  7820  3  (14th  January,  171  A.D.,  Fayyum)  still 
speaks  several  times  of  the  irepiTp,7)Qr\vai  of  a  boy  Kara  to 
e'Oos. 

If  irepiTe/jLvco  is  thus  one  of  the  words  which  were  taken 
over  by  the  LXX,  yet  the  supposition 4  that  their  frequent 
airepir^ro^  uncircumcised  =  h*)¥  was  first  coined  by  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  may  have  some  degree  of  probability. 
In  the  last-cited  Berlin  Papyrus,  at  least,  the  as  yet  uncir- 
cumcised boy  is  twice  described  as  acny/jLos.5  The  document 
appears  to  be  employing  fixed  expressions,  aarjixo^  was  per- 
haps the  technical  term  for  uncircumcised  among  the  Greek 
Egyptians ; 6  the  more  definite  and,  at  the  same  time, 
harsher  aTrepuTfjLrjTcx;  corresponded  to  the  contempt  with 
which  the  Greek  Jews  thought  of  the  uncircumcised. 

We  need  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  contracted 
genitive  tttjx^7  LXX  1  Kings  72  (Cod.  A),  38  (Cod.  A), 
Esther  514,  79,  Ezek.  40 7,  41 22 ;  John  21 8,  Eev.  21 17.  It 
is   already   found  in   Pap.   Mind.   Petr.  ii.  xli.8  (Ptolemaic 

1  The  author  does  not  know  how  the  Greek  Egyptians  came  to  use  the 
compound  with  irepi.  Did  the  corresponding  Egyptian  word  suggest  it  to 
them  ?     Or  did  the  anatomical  process  suggest  it  to  them  independently  ? 

2  Kenyon,  p.  32,  cf.  p.  33.  3  BU.  xi.,  p.  337  f.,  No.  347. 

4  Cremer7,  p.  887  (=  8,  p.  932). 

5  And  circumcision  as  arifielov :  cf.,  in  reference  to  this,  LXX  Gen.  17  u 
and  Rom.  4  n. 

6  P.  Krebs,  Philologus,  liii.  (1894),  p.  586,  interprets  Zo-vaos  differently, 
viz.,  free  from  bodily  marks  owing  to  the  presence  of  which  circumcision  was 
forborne. 

7  Winer-SchmiecU-i,  §  9,  6  (p.  88).  8  Mahaffy,  ii.  [137]. 
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period)   twice ;    Josephus  agrees  with  the   LXX  in  using 
7rrjx€(ai;  and  7tt)X(ov  promiscuously.1 

lTGTL(TfJb6<i. 

In  Aquila  Prov.  3  8  2  watering,  irrigation  ;  to  be  found  in 
Pap.  Mind.  Petr.  ii.  ix.   43  (240   B.C.). 

irpaKTwp. 

In  LXX  Is.  312  for  tojb  despot.  In  the  Papyri  fre- 
quently as  the  designation  of  an  official ;  the  Trpatcroyp 4 
seems  to  have  been  the  public  accountant : 5  Pap.  Flind.  Petr. 
ii.  xiii.  17  6  (258-253  B.C.),  and  several  other  undated  Papyri 
of  the  Ptolemaic  period  given  in  Mahaffy,  ii.7 

In  Luke  12 58  also  the  word  has  most  probably  a  techni- 
cal meaning ;  it  does  not  however  denote  a  finance-official, 
but  a  lower  officer  of  the  court. 

Symmachus  Ps.  108  [109] n  8  uses  it  for  mft  creditor. 

TrpeafiuTepo?. 

The  LXX  translate  Jpt  old  man  by  both  irpeo-^vrrjs  and 
Trpeorfivrepos.  The  most  natural  rendering  was  TrpeafivTrjs, 
and  the  employment  of  the  comparative  it pea fivi epos  must 
have  had  some  special  reason.  "We  usually  find  irpeafivrepos 
in  places  where  the  translators  appear  to  have  taken  the 
pt  of  the  original  as  implying  an  official  position.  That 
they  in  such  cases  speak  of  the  elders  and  not  of  the  old  men 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  found  it  pea  &vt  epos  already 
used  technically  in  Egypt  for  the  holder  of  a  communal 
office.    Thus,  in  Pap.  Lugd.  A  35 f.9  (Ptolemaic  period),  mention 

1  Guil.  Schmidt,  De  Flav.  Ios.  eloc,  Fleck.  Jbb.  Suppl.  xx.  (1894), 
p.  498. 

2  Field,  ii.,  p.  315.  3  Mahaffy,  ii.  [24]. 

4  On  the  irpdKTopes  in  Athens,  cf.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  -4m- 
toteles  und  Athen,  i.,  Berlin,  1893,  p.  196. 

5  Mahaffy,  ii.  [42].  6  Ibid. 

7  Further  details  in  E.  Eevillout,  Le  Papyrus  grec  13  de  Turin  in  the 
Revue  tgyptologique,  ii.  (1881-1882),  p.  140  f. 

8  Field,  ii.,  p.  265.  9  Leemans,  i.,  p.  3. 
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is  made  of  6  irpeo-fivTepos  t?)?  /cdb/ur)? — without  doubt  an 
official  designation, — although,  indeed,  owing  to  the  mutila- 
tion of  another  passage  in  the  same  Papyrus  (lines  17-23),  no 
further  particulars  as  to  the  nature  of  this  office  can  be 
ascertained  from  it.1  The  author  thinks  that  ol  irpeafivrepoi 
in  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  iv.  6132  (255-254  B.C.)  is  also  an 
official  designation  ;  cf.  also  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xxxix.  a, 
3  and  14.3  Similarly,  in  the  decree  of  the  priests  at  Diospolis 
in  honour  of  Callimachus,4  (ca.  40  B.C.),  the  irpeafivrepoi  are 
still  mentioned  along  with  the  tepee?  rod  /neylcrTov  deov 
'Afiovpao-eovOrjp.  We  have  a  periphrasis  of  the  title  irpecr- 
fivrepos  in  Pap.  Taur.  860f.5  (end  of  the  2nd  cent  B.C.),  in 
which  the  attribute  to  irpecrfieZov  eyj&v  irapa  rovs  aWovs 
tou9  ev  rfj  Kcofirj  KaroiKovvTas  is  applied  to  a  certain  Erieus. 
We  still  find  ol  irpea^vTepoi  in  the  2nd  century  A.D.  as 
Egyptian  village-magistrates,  of  whom  a  certain  council  of 
three  men,  ol  rpels,  appears  to  have  occupied  a  special 
position.6 

Here  also  then  the  Alexandrian  translators  have  ap- 
propriated a  technical  expression  which  was  current  in  the 
land. 

Hence  we  must  not  summarily  attribute  the  "  New  Testa- 
ment," i.e.,  the  early  Christian,  passages,  in  which  Trpeafiv- 
repoo  occurs  as  an  official  designation,  to  the  "  Septuagint 
idiom,"  since  this  is  in  reality  an  Alexandrian  one.  In 
those  cases,  indeed,  where  the  expression  is  used  to  desig- 
nate Jewish  municipal  authorities7  and  the  Sanhedrin,8  it 
is  allowable  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Greek  Jews  from  the  Greek  Bible,9  and  that  the  Christians 

1  Leemans,  i.,  foot  of  p.  3.  2  Mahaffy,  ii.  [10].  3  Ibid.  [125]. 

4  GIG.  iii.,  No.  4717 :  on  this,  as  on  the  title  irpeo-fivTf-poi  in  general,  cf' 
Lumbroso,  Eecherches,  p.  259. 

5  A.  Peyron,  ii. ,  p.  46. 

6  U.  Wilcken,  Observationes  ad  historiam  Aegypti  provincial  Eomanae 
depromptae  e  papyris  Graecis  Berolinensibus  ineditis,  Berlin,  1885,  p.  29  f. 

7  Schiirer,  ii.,  p.  132  ff.  (=  3iL,  p.  176  ff.).    [Eng.  Trans.,  ii.,  i.,  p.  150  f.] 

8  Ibid.,  p.  144  ff.  (=  3  ii.,  p.  189  ff.).     [Eng.  Trans.,  ii.,  i.,  p.  165  ff.] 

9  Cf.  the  use  of  the  word  irpe<rfivTepoi  in  the  Apocrypha  and  in  Josephus. 
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who  had  to  translate  the  term  the  old  men  found  it  convenient 
to  render  it  by  the  familiar  expression  ol  irpeafivTepoi.  But 
that  is  no  reason  for  deeming  this  technical  term  a  peculi- 
arity of  the  Jewish  idiom.  Just  as  the  Jewish  usage  is 
traceable  to  Egypt,  so  is  it  possible  that  also  the  Christian 
communities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  named  their  superinten- 
dents irpeo-fivrepoi,  may  have  borrowed  the  word  from  their 
surroundings,  and  may  not  have  received  it  through  the 
medium  of  Judaism  at  all.1  The  Inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  Trpecrfivrepoi,  was  the  technical  term, 
in  the  most  diverse  localities,  for  the  members  of  a  corpora- 
tion : 2  in  Chios,  GIG.  ii.  Nos.  2220  and  2221  (1st  cent.  B.C.3), 
— in  both  passages  the  council  of  the  irpeafivrepoi  is  also 
named  to  TrpeofivTucov ;  in  Cos,  GIG.  ii.  No.  2508  =  Paton 
and  Hicks,  No.  119  (imperial  period4);  in  Philadelphia  in 
Lydia,  GIG.  ii.  No.  3417  (imperial  period),  in  which  the 
avvehpiov  r&v  Trpeo-ftvTepcov,5  mentioned  here,  is  previously 
named  yepovo-ia.  "  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  in  some 
islands  and  in  many  towns  of  Asia  Minor  there  was,  besides 
the  Boule,  also  a  Gerousia,  which  possessed  the  privileges  of 
a  corporation,  and,  as  it  appears,  usually  consisted  of  Bou- 
leutes  who  were  delegated  to  it.  Its  members  were  called 
yepovres,  yepovaiaaTaly   irpeo-^mepoi,  yepaioL       They  had   a 

1  In  any  case  it  is  not  correct  to  contrast,  as  does  Cremer7,  p.  816  (  = 
8,  p.  858),  the  word  iTrio-Koiros,  as  the  "  Greek-coloured  designation,"  with  the 
term  irpecrfivTepot  (almost  certainly  of  Jewish  colouring).  The  word  was  a 
technical  term  in  Egypt  before  the  Jews  began  to  speak  of  irpearfivTepoi,  and 
it  is  similarly  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  usage  of  the  imperial  period  in  the 
most  diverse  localities  of  Asia  Minor. 

2  This  reference  to  the  irpe<rfivrepoi  of  Asia  Minor  has  of  course  a  purely 
philological  purpose.  The  author  does  not  wish  to  touch  upon  the  question 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  presbyterial  "  Office  ".  It  may  have  been  de- 
veloped quite  apart  from  the  name — whatever  the  origin  of  that  may  have 
been. 

3  Both  Inscriptions  are  contemporary  with  No.  2214,  which  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  1st  cent.  B.C. 

4  Possibly,  with  Paton  and  Hicks,  p.  148,  to  be  assigned,  more  exactly, 
to  the  time  of  Claudius. 

5  Cf.  the  data  of  Schiirer,  ii.,  p.  147  f.,  note  461.  [Eng.  Trans,  ii.,  L 
p.  169,  note  461.] 
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president  (dp^oav,  irpoGTarr]^,  7rpo7)>yovfievo<;),  a  secretary,  a 
special  treasury,  a  special  place  of  assembly  (yepovriKop, 
yepova-ia),  and  a  palaestra."1 — See  also  III.  iii.  4,  below. 

irpoOeo-is. 

The  LXX  translate  the  technical  expression  bread  of  the 
countenance  (also  called  row-bread  [Schichtbrot]  and  continual 
bread),  which  Luther  rendered  Schaubrot  (show-bread),  in  1 
Sam.  21 6  and  Neh.  10 33  by  ol  aprov  rod  7rpoaoo7rov,  and  in 
Exod.  25  30  by  ol  aprov  ol  iv&iriot,,  but  their  usual  rendering 
is  ol  aprov  t^?  irpoOeaecDs.  The  usual  explanation  of  this 
irpoOeo-Ls  is  setting  forth,  i.e.,  of  the  bread  before  God.  The 
author  leaves  it  undecided  whether  this  explanation  is  cor- 
rect ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  to  be  asked  how  the  LXX  came 
to  use  this  free  translation,  while  they  rendered  the  original 
verbally  in  the  other  three  passages.  The  author  thinks  it 
not  unlikely  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  reminiscence 
of  a  ceremonial  custom  of  their  time  :  "  Au  culte  se  rat- 
tachaient  des  institutions  philantropiques  telle  que  la  suivante  : 
Le  medecin  Diodes  cite  par  Athenee  (3,  110),  nous  apprend  qu'il 
y  avait  une  rrpoOrjo-is sic  de  pains  piriodique  a  Alexandrie,  dans 
le  temple  de  Saturne  (A\ef;av8pei<;  rw  Kpovco  afaepovvres 
TrporiOeao-LV  iadieuv  rm  f3ov\ofievqy  iv  t&>  tov  Kpovov  lepw). 
Gette  irp66eo-L<;  r€w  aprmv  se  retrouve  dans  un  papyrus  du 
Louvre  (60 bi8)." 2  The  expression  irpoOeais  dprcov  is  also 
found  in  LXX  2  Chron.  13  n;  cf.  2  Mace.  10 3. 

TTVppdfCT]*;. 

Hitherto  known  only  from  LXX  Gen.  25 25,  1  Sam.  16 12, 
17  42,  for  ruddy.  To  be  found  in  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  i.  xvi.  1 3 
(237  B.C.),  xxi.4  (237  B.C.),  possibly  also  in  xiv.5  (237  B.C.). 

1  0.  Benndorf  and  G.  Niemann,  Beisen  in  Lykien  und  Karien,  Vienna, 
1884,  p.  72. 

2  Lumbroso,  RecJierches,  p.  280 ;  the  Papyrus  passage — certainly  not 
fully  legible — in  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  347.  Lumbroso  defends  his  reading  in 
Becherches,  p.  23,  note  1. 

3  Mahaffy,  i.  [47].  4  Ibid.  [59]. 
6  Ibid.  [43].    The  passage  is  mutilated. 
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o-LTo/jberpLov. 

In  Luke  12 42  for  portio  frumenti ;  referred  to  in  this 
passage  only  :  to  be  verified  by  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xxxiii.  a1 
(Ptolemaic  period).  Cf.  o-iTOfjLeTpieo  in  Gen.  47 12  (said  of 
Joseph  in  Egypt). 

<rK6vo(f)v\al;. 
Earliest  occurrence  in  the  Becension  of  Lucianus,2  1 
Sam.  17  22,  as  the  literal  translation  of  D^b^n  "Vp^ttf  keeper  of 
the  baggage.3  The  supposition  that  the  word  was  not  first 
applied  as  a  mere  momentary  creation  of  the  recensionist, 
but  came  to  him  on  good  authority,  is  supported  by  its 
occurrence  in  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xiii.  10 4  (258-253  B.C.)  : 
<TK€o<f)v\afca  there  is  to  be  read  o-Kevofyvkaica,  in  accordance 
with  <rK6vo(f>vkaiciov  in  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  v.  a 5  (before  250 
B.C.). 

cnrvpis,  crcfrvpis. 

With  the  o-cftvpk  (vernacular  aspiration  6)  handed  down 
on  good  authority  in  Mark  8820,  Matt.  15 37,  16 10,  Acts  925, 
cf.  o-<j)vpi8a  in  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xviii.  2a7  (246  B.C.),  though 
we  should  observe  the  reading  o-n-vpcBiov  in  Pap.  Flind.  Petr. 
Z  d8  (Ptolemaic  period).    Further  remarks  in  III.  i.  2,  below. 

GT&GLS. 

Among  other  words,  the  translation  of  which  by  ardaa 
is  more  or  less  intelligible,  tfyQ  stronghold  Nah.  311,  and 
Din  footstool  1  Chron.  28 2,  are  rendered  in  the  same  way 

1  Mahaffy,  ii.  [113].  In  this  an  o!kov6/jlos  submits  an  account  of  his  house- 
keeping. The  present  writer  thinks  that  the  ffirofierpia  which  occurs  in  this 
account  should  be  taken  as  the  plural  of  airofxerpiov,  and  not  as  a  singular, 
(riTOfierpla.      The  passage  is  mutilated. 

2  Edited  by  De  Lagarde,  Librorum  V.  T.  canonicorum  pars  prior  graece, 
Gottingen,  1883. 

3  The  simple  <p6\a,Kos  of  our  LXX  text  is  marked  with  an  astertscus  by 
Origen,  Field,  i.,  p.  516. 

4  Mahaffy,  ii.  [39].  6  Ibid.  [16].     On  <rKevo<pv\dKiov  cf.  Suidas. 
6  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  5,  27  e  (p.  60). 

f  Mahaffy,  ii.  [59].  8  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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by  the  LXX,  and  Symmachus '  uses  araai^  in  Is.  6 13  for 

rn-SQ  root-stock  (truncus)  or  young  tree,  cutting;2  certainly 
a  very  remarkable  use  of  the  word,  and  one  hardly  explained 
by  the  extraordinary  note  which  Schleusner 3  makes  to  the 
passage  in  Nahum  :  "  a-rao-is  est  firmitas,  consistentia,  modus 
et  via  subsistendi  ac  resistendi  ".  What  is  common  to  the 
above  three  words  translated  by  <tt&(ti<;  is  the  idea  of  secure 
elevation  above  the  ground,  of  upright  position,  and  this  fact 
seems  to  warrant  the  conjecture  that  the  translators  were 
acquainted  with  a  quite  general  usage  of  a-rdo-i?  for  any 
upright  object.4" 

This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xiv. 
35  (Ptolemaic  period?),  i.e.,  if  the  a-rdo-ei?  which  is  found 
in  this  certainly  very  difficult  passage  be  rightly  interpreted 
as  erections,  buildings.6  This  use  of  the  word  seems  to  the 
author  to  be  more  certain  in  an  Inscription  from  Mylasa  in 
Caria,  GIG.  ii.  No.  2694  a  (imperial  period),  in  which  Boeckh 
interprets  the  word  Graven  (so  restored  by  him)  as  stabula. 

avyyevrp;. 

In  the  Old  Testament  Apocryphal  books  there  is  found 
not  infrequently  the  expression  kinsman  of  a  king.  Like 
riend,7  etc.,  it  is  a  court-title,  which  was  transferred  from 
the  Persian  usage  to  the  language  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
court,  and  thence  became  very  common  among  the  Diadochi. 
Compare,  in  regard  to  Egypt,  the  exhaustive  references  in 
Lumbroso ; 8  in  regard  to  Pergamus,  the  Inscription  No. 
248,  line  »t  (135-134  B.C.).9 

1  Field,  ii.,  p.  442. 

2  In  the  LXX  this  passage  is  wanting ;  Aquila  translates  o-T^Aoxris ; 
Theodotion,  CT^Aoyta  (Field,  ibid.). 

3  Novus  Thesaurus,  v.  (1821),  p.  91. 

4  Of.  the  German  Stand  for  market-stall.  [Also  the  English  stand  = 
support,  gr&ndi-stand,  etc. — Tr.] 

8  Mahaffy,  ii.  [51].  6  Ibid.,  p.  30.  7  Cf.  sub  <pt\os  below. 

8  Becherches,  p.  189  f.  Also  the  Inscription  of  Delos  (3rd  cent.  B.C.), 
Bull,  de  corr.  hell.  iii.  (1879),  p.  470,  comes  into  consideration  for  Egypt :  the 
Xpiffep/xos  there  named  is  criryyej^s  Pa(Ti\4a>s  TlToKefialov. 

9  Frankel,  pp.  16G  and  505. 
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Used  in  Luke  22 63  of  the  officers  who  held  Jesus  in 
charge ;  in  the  same  sense  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xx.1  (252  B.C.). 

crwjJLa. 

In  Kev.  18 13  crcbfiara  stands  for  slaves,  o-cofia  was  used 
for  person  in  very  early  times,  and  already  in  classical 
Greek  the  slaves  were  called  acofiara  oIk6tlkcl  or  hovka} 
o-w/jLa  alone — without  any  such  addition — is  not  found  used 
for  slave  earlier  than  in  LXX  Gen.  34 29  (36 6),3  Tob.  10 10, 
Bel  and  the  Dragon32,  2  Mace.  811,  Ep.  Arist.  (ed.  M. 
Schmidt),  p.  16 29,  in  Polybius  and  later  writers.  The 
Greek  translators  of  the  0.  T.  found  the  usage  in  Egypt : 
the  Papyri  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  yield  a  large  number  of 
examples,  cf.  especially  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xxxix.4 

viro^vyiov. 

The  LXX  translate  itoQ  ass  in  very  many  places  by 
viro&yiov  -(cf.  also  Theodotion  Judg.  510,5  19 106  [also  the 
Alexandrinus  and  the  recension  of  Lucianus  read  v7ro&yicDv 
in  both  passages],  Symmachus  Gen.  36 247).  Similarly, 
v7ro£vyiov  stands  for  ass  in  Matt.  21 5  (cf.  Zech.  9 9)  and  2  Pet. 
2 16.8  This  specialising  of  the  original  general  term  draught 
animal,  beast  of  burden,  is  described  by  Grimm 9  as  a  usage 
peculiar  to  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  explained  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  ass  as  the  beast  of  burden  /car  e%oxnv  in  the 
East.  A  statistical  examination  of  the  word,  however,  might 
teach  us  that  what  we  have  to  deal  with  here  is  no  "  biblical " 

1  Mahaffy,  ii.  [61]. 

2  Ch.  A.  Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  (Leipzig,  1820),  p.  378. 

3  Cf.  the  old  scholium  to  the  passage,  <rd>fiara  to-js  Sov\ovs  Ictus  \eyei 
(Field,  i.,  p.  52). 

4  Mahaffy,  ii.  [125]  ff.  5  Field,  i.,  p.  412. 
6  Ibid.,  p.  464.  7  Ibid.,  p.  52  f. 

8  In  this  passage  the  interpretation  ass  is  not  in  any  way  necessary ; 
the  she-ass  of  Balaam,  which  is  called  t\  ovos  in  the  LXX,  might  quite  well 
be  designated  there  by  the  general  term  beast  of  burden. 

9  Clavis*,?.  447. 
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peculiarity,  but,  at  most,  a  special  usage  of  the  LXX  which 
may  possibly  have  influenced  other  writings.  But  even  the 
LXX  do  not  occupy  an  isolated  position  in  regard  to  it ; 
the  truth  is  rather  that  they  avail  themselves  of  an  already- 
current  Egyptian  idiom.  It  seems  to  the  author,  at  least, 
that  the  "  biblical  "  usage  of  virotyyiov  is  already  shown  in 
the  following  passages  :  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xxii.1  (Ptolemaic 
period),  where  /3ou?2  rj  virotyyiov  rj  irpofiarov  are  mentioned 
after  one  another ;  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xxv.  d 3  (2nd  half  of 
3rd  cent.  B.C.),  where  the  donkey -driver  Horos  gives  a  receipt 
for  money  due  to  him  by  a  certain  Charmos  in  respect  of 
VTTotyyia  :  OfjuoXoyel  *flpos  ovrfkarr)^  exuv  7ra/)^  Xap/xov  Siovra 
vTro&yLcov  /cara  crvfi^oXov ;  similarly  in  the  same  Papyrus  i.4 
Grimm's  remark  may,  of  course,  be  turned  to  account 
in  the  explanation  of  this  idiom. 

v/o?  (retcvov). 

Those  circumlocutions  by  which  certain  adjectival  con- 
ceptions are  represented  by  wo?  or  retcvov  followed  by  a 
genitive,  and  which  are  very  frequent  in  the  early  Christian 
writings,  are  traced  back  by  A.  Buttmann5  to  an  "  influence 
of  the  oriental  spirit  of  language " ;  they  are  explained 
by  Winer-Lunemann 6  as  "  Hebrew-like  circumlocution," 
which  however  is  no  mere  idle  circumlocution,  but  is  due 
to  the  more  vivid  imagination  of  the  oriental,  who  looked 
upon  any  very  intimate  relationship — whether  of  connection, 
origin  or  dependence — as  a  relation  of  sonship,  even  in  the 
spiritual  sphere.  According  to  Grimm,7  these  periphrases 
spring  "  ex  ingenio  linguae  hebraeae,"  and  Cremer  8  describes 
them  as  "  Hebrew-like  turns  of  expression  in  which  vifc  . 
is  used  analogously  to  the  Hebr.  fo'\ 

In  order  to  understand  this  "  New  Testament  "  idiom, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  distinguish  here  between  the  cases  in 

1  Mahaffy,  ii.  [68].        2  It  should  be  stated  that  MahafEy  sets  a  ?  to  &ovs. 
3  Mahaffy,  ii.  [75].  4  Ibid.  [79]. 

5  Gramm.  des  neutest.  Sprachgebrazcchs,  p.  141. 

6  §  34,  36,  note  2  (p.  223  f.).  7  Clavis*,  p.  441. 
y  7th  edition,  p.  907  =  8,  p.  956. 

11 
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which  this  "periphrastic"  vlo<;  or  tUvov1  occurs  in  trans- 
lations of  Semitic  originals,  and  the  instances  found  in  texts 
which  were  in  Greek  from  the  first.  This  distinction  gives 
us  at  once  the  statistical  result  that  the  circumlocution  is 
more  frequent  in  the  former  class  than  in  the  latter.  One 
should  not,  therefore,  uniformly  trace  the  "  New  Testament  " 
passages  back  to  the  influence  of  an  un-Greek  "  spirit  of 
language,"  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  should  rather  speak 
merely  of  a  translation  from  the  Semitic.  What  occasioned 
the  frequent  vlos  or  re/cvov  was  no  "  spirit  of  language  " 
which  the  translators  may  have  brought  to  their  task,  but 
rather  the  hermeneutic  method  into  which  they  were  un- 
consciously drawn  by  the  original. 

First  as  regards  vlo<s :  such  translations  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages,— Mark  2 19  =  Matt.  9 15  =  Luke  5 34,  ol  viol 
rod  vvfjL<j)(0vos,  a  saying  of  Jesus. — Mark  317,  viol  f3povrr]$, 
where  the  original,  Boavepyes  or  Boavrjpyes,  is  also  given, 
and  the  equation  ftoave  or  fioavrj  =  ^[3,  is  certainly  evident. 
— Matt.  8 12  =  13 38,  ol  viol  rfjs  fiacrikeias,  sayings  of  Jesus. 
— Matt.  13 38,  ol  viol  tov  Trovripov,  a  saying  of  Jesus. — Matt. 
23 15,  vlov  yeevvris,  a  saying  of  Jesus. — Matt.  21 5,  vlbv 
v7ro£vyiov,  translation 2  of  the  Hebrew  rfariN'to,  Zech.  9 9. 

1  The  solemn  expression  v!o\  or  reKva  deov  has,  of  course,  no  connection 
with  this,  as  it  forms  the  correlative  to  debs  irar-fjp. 

2  One  dare  hardly  say,  with  respect  to  this  passage,  that  "  Matthew  " 
"  quotes  "  from  the  original  Hebrew  text ;  the  present  writer  conjectures  that 
"  Matthew,"  or  whoever  wrote  this  Greek  verse,  translated  its  Hebrew 
original,  which,  already  a  quotation,  had  come  to  him  from  Semitic  tradition. 
The  Old  Testament  quotations  of  "  Matthew  "  agree,  in  most  passages,  with 
the  LXX  :  wherever  the  Semitic  tradition  contained  words  from  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  the  Greek  translator  just  used  the  Greek  Bible  in  his  work,  i.e.,  of 
course,  only  when  he  succeeded  in  finding  the  passages  there.  The  tradition 
gave  him,  in  Matt.  21 5,  a  free  combination  of  Zech.  9  9  and  Is.  62  u  as  a  word 
of  "  the  Prophet  "  :  he  could  not  identify  it  and  so  translated  it  for  himself, 
A  similar  case  is  Matt.  13 35 ;  here  the  tradition  gave  him,  as  a  word  of  "  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,"  a  saying  which  occurs  in  Ps.  78  2,  not  in  Isaiah  at  all ;  but 
as  he  could  not  find  the  passage,  ypfi-fivevae  8'  abrh.  us  fy  8war6s.  Similarly. 
in  Mark  l2f-,  a  combination  of  Mai.  31  and  Is.  40 3  is  handed  down  as  a 
word  of  "  the  Prophet  Isaiah  "  :  only  the  second  half  was  found  in  Isaiah 
and  therefore  it  is  quoted  from  the  LXX  ;  the  first  half,  however,  which  the 
Greek  Christian  translator  could  not  find,  was  translated  independently,  and, 
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— Luke  10 6,  u/o?  elprivr)?,  a  saying  of  Jesus. — Luke  16 8  and 
20 34,  ol  viol  tov  alcbvos  tovtov,  sayings  of  Jesus. — Luke  16 8, 
Tou?  viovs  tov  <^eoTo?,  a  saying  of  Jesus. — Luke  20 36,  tt}? 
avao-Tao-ecos  vioi,  a  saying  of  Jesus. — Acts  436,  vibs  irapa- 
/cX^o-eco?,  where  the  ostensible  original,  Bapvafias,1  is  also 
given. — The  vie  8taj36\ov,  Acts  13 10,  should  also  be  men- 
tioned here,  as  the  expression  clearly  forms  a  sarcastic 
antithesis  to  Bapirjaov,  son  of  Jesus  (verse  6). 

As  regards  rewov,  we  have  the  same  phenomenon  in 
(Matt.  II19  =)  Luke  735,  r&v  reicvcov  avTr)$  [o-oQCas],  a  saying 
of  Jesus. 

Similarly  quotations  and  manifest  analogical  formations 
should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  original  idiom;  e.g.,  viol  (fxoros  in  1  Thess.  55 
(here  also  the  analogical  formation  viol  r)/j,epa<;)  and  John 
12 36  (cf.  reicva  cjxotos,  Ephes.  5 8)  should  probably  be  taken 
as  a  quotation  from  Luke  16  8,  or  of  the  saying  of  Jesus  pre- 
served there,  but  in  any  case  as  an  already  familiar  phrase  ; 
oi  viol  tS)v  7rpo(f>7)TC0v,  Acts  3 25,  is  a  quotation  of  a  combina- 
tion which  had  become  familiar  from  LXX  1  Kings  20 35,  2 
Kings  23-57 — the  following  ical  [viol]  t»}?  ^LadrjK^  is  an 
analogical  formation ;  6  vibs  ttjs  aircoXeias,  2  Thess.  2 3  and 
John  17 12  is  an  echo  of  LXX  Is.  57 4  reicva  a7no\eta? ;  ra 
reicva  tov  ScafioXov  1  John  3 10  is  perhaps  an  analogical  for- 
mation from  oi  viol  rod  irovrjpov,  Matt.  13  38. 

There  remain,  then,  the  combination  viol  t%  aireiOeias 
(Col.  36),  Eph.  22,  56,  andits  antithesis  re/cva  vira/corjs,  1  Pet. 
I14;  ra  reKva  rrjq  iTrayyekias,   Gal.  428,   Rom.  98,  and  its 

in  the  form  in  which  it  occurs  in  Matt.  11 10  and  Luke  7 w,  it  is  taken  over 
as  an  anonymous  biblical  saying. — In  all  these  passages  we  have  to  do  with 
biblical  sayings  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  or  of  His 
friends  or  opponents,  and  which  therefore  do  not  belong  to  the  earliest 
material  of  the  pre-Synoptic  Gospel  tradition.  But  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  quotations  just  discussed,  which  the  author  cannot  interpret  in  any 
other  way,  requires  us  to  postulate  that  a  sort  of  "  synthetic  text "  (verbin- 
dender  Text),  and,  in  particular,  the  application  of  certain  definite  0.  T. 
words  to  Christ,  had  been  added,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  this  primitive 
Semitic  tradition ;  here  and  there  in  the  Gospels  we  can  still  see,  as  above, 
the  method  by  which  they  were  rendered  into  Greek. 
1  See  further  p.  307  f.  below. 
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antitheses  /cardpas  Te/cva,  2  Pet.  214,  ikicva  opyr}?,  Eph.  23 
But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary,  even  for  the  explanation  of 
these  expressions,  to  go  back  to  the  Hebrew  spirit  or  to  the 
oriental  genius  of  language.  The  system  followed  by  the 
Alexandrian  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  may  furnish 
us  here  with  an  instructive  hint.  In  innumerable  cases 
their  task  was  to  render  into  Greek  an  exceedingly  large 
number  of  those  characteristic  Semitic  turns  of  expression 
formed  with  YSL.  True,  they  rendered  not  a  few  of  those 
cases  by  the  corresponding  constructions  with  vlos ;  but 
very  frequently,  too,  translating  freely  (as  we  might  say), 
they  found  substitutes  for  them  in  Greek  expressions  of  a 
different  character.  But  such  a  procedure,  in  view  of  the 
comparative  scrupulosity  with  which  in  general  they  follow 
the  original,  must  surely  surprise  us,  if  we  are  to  pre-suppose 
in  them,  as  in  the  early  Christian  writers,  a  certain  Semitic 
"  genius  of  language "  lying  in  reserve,  as  it  were,  and 
behind  their  "  feeling  "  for  the  Greek  tongue.  Had  they 
always  imitated  that  characteristic  ft  by  using  vlos,  then  it 
might  have  been  maintained  with  some  plausibility  that 
they  had  seized  the  welcome  opportunity  of  translating 
literally  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  giving  scope  to  the  non- 
Hellenic  tendencies  of  their  nature  in  the  matter  of  language  ; 
as  they,  however,  did  not  do  this,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  they  had  no  such  tendency  at  all.  "We  give 
the  following  cases,1  from  which  this  fact  may  be  deduced 
with  certainty:  "Son"  of  Man,  Is.  56 2,  Prov.  15  u  =  avOpw- 
7ro9  ;  son  of  the  uncle,  Numb.  36  u  =  aveyfrio?  ;  son  of  the  she- 
asses,  Zech.  9 9  =  7rai\o?  i/eo?  ; 2  "  son  "  of  the  month,  often,  = 
'/iTjviaio? ;  "son"  of  the  dawn,  Is.  14 12  =  irpaft  dvareXKwv  ; 
"  son  "  of  strangers,  often,  =  aWoyevrj?  or  aWocfrvXos  ;  "  son  " 
of  the  people,  Gen.  23  u  =  ttoXltt)?  ;  "  son  "  of  the  quiver,  Lam. 
313  =  lot3  fyaperpas  ;  "  son  "  of  strength,  2  Chron.  28 6  =  Bvva- 

1  These  might  be  added  to. 

2  The  translator  of  the  same  combination  in  Matt.  21 6  has  scrupulously 
imitated  the  original  by  his  vlbs  vroCvyiov. 

3  Thus  the  unanimous  tradition  of  all  the  Codices  except  239  and  the 
Syro-Hexaplar  (Field,  ii.,  p.  754)  which  read  viol  <paperpas,  an  emendation 
prompted  by  the  Hebrew  text. 
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to?  ia'xyi  ;  "  son  "  of  misery,  Prov.  31 5  =  aadevrj^  ;  "  son  "  of 
strokes,  Deut.  25 2  =  a%io<;  irXrjyoov.  And  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  cases  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  LXX  imitate 1 
the  characteristic  ]2,  then  the  uJo?  of  the  Greek  text  is  not 
to  be  forthwith  explained  as  caused  by  the  translators'  ori- 
ental way  of  thinking,  but  rather  as  due  to  the  original.  At 
the  very  most  we  might  speak  of  a  "  Hebraism  of  transla- 
tion," but  not  of  a  Hebraism  simply.2  But  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary,  in  this  matter,  to 
have  recourse  to  a  Hebraism  in  every  case ;  we  cannot,  at 
least,  perceive  why  such  constructions  3  as  LXX  Judg.  19 22 
viol  irapavoiiwv,  1  Sam.  20 31  wo?  Oavarov*  2  Sam.  13 28  viol 
Svvdfiem,  2  Esd.  [Hebr.  Ezra]  41,  10  7«16  [not  619]  viol 
airoi/cuis,  Hos.  [not  Ezek.]  24  reicva  iropveia^,  Is.  57 4  re/cva 
airoiXeias,  should  be  looked  upon  as  un-Greek.5  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  a  Corinthian  baggage-carrier  or  an  Alexandrian 
donkey-driver  would  not  so  speak — the  expressions  are 
meant  to  be  in  elevated  style  and  to  have  an  impressive 
sound  ;  but  for  that  very  reason  they  might  have  been  used 
by  a  Greek  poet.  Plato  uses  the  word  Z/cyovos 6  in  exactly 
the  same  way  :  Phaedr.,  p.  275  D,  eicyova  t?}?  £<oypa<f)La<;  and 
Rep.,  pp.  506  E  and  507  A,  e/cyovos  rod  ayaOov  (genitive  of 
to  ayadov).  In  the  impressive  style  of  speech  on  inscriptions 
and  coins  we  find  wo?  in  a  number  of  formal  titles  of  honour 7 
such  as  vlb$  tt}?  y€povo~ia<$,  vlbs  tt}?  7ro\ea>?,  vlbs  tov  Sijfiov,8 

1  The  author  does  not  know  in  what  proportion  these  cases  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  books  of  the  LXX,  or  to  what  degree  the  special 
method  of  the  particular  translator  influenced  the  matter. 

2  The  genus  "Hebraisms"  must  be  divided  into  two  species,  thus: 
11  Hebraisms  of  translation,"  and  u  ordinary  Hebraisms". 

3  These  are  the  passages  given  by  Cremer  7,  pp.  907  and  901  ( =  8,  pp. 
956  and  950)  with  the  references  corrected. 

4  In  the  passage  2  Sam.  27,  cited  by  Cremer  for  vlbs  6o.v6.tov,  stands  vlovs 
Bvpoltovs.     Probably  2  Sam.  12 B  is  meant. 

8  LXX  Ps.  88  [89]  M  vlbs  foofdas,  and  1  Mace.  247  vlbs  t9,s  vireprjfavlas 
may  be  added  to  these. 

6  The  references  to  this  in  the  Clavis*,  p.  429,  at  the  end  of  the  article 
riKvov,  are  not  accurate. 

7  Particulars  in  Waddington,  iii.  2,  p.  26. 

8  On  this  cf.  also  Paton  and  Hicks,  The  Inscriptions  of  Cos,  p.  125  f. 
vids  yepovoias  is  also  found  in  these,  Nos.  95-97. 
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vlb?  'A^poScaieoyvy  etc.  And  thus,  though  the  uJo?  of  the 
biblical  passages  above  may  have  been  occasioned,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  original,  yet  no  one  can  call  it  un- 
Greek. — W.  Schulze  has  also  directed  the  author's  attention 
to  the  vlbs  rvxys  in  the  Tragedians,  and  films  fortunae  in 
Horace. 

Our  judgment,  then,  in  regard  to  the  philological  history 
of  the  above-cited  expressions  (Greek  from  the  first)  in  Paul 
and  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  may  be  formulated  somewhat  in 
this  way.  In  no  case  whatever  are  they  un-Greek ;  they 
might  quite  well  have  been  coined  by  a  Greek  who  wished  to 
use  impressive  language.  Since,  however,  similar  turns  of 
expression  are  found  in  the  Greek  Bible,  and  are  in  part 
cited  by  Paul  and  others,  the  theory  of  analogical  formations 
will  be  found  a  sufficient  explanation. 

6  vlo<;  rov  deov. 

It  is  very  highly  probable  that  the  "  New  Testament  " 
designation  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  goes  back  to  an  "  Old 
Testament  "  form  of  expression.  But  when  the  question  is 
raised  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  "  Heathen- Christians  " 
of  Asia  Minor,  of  Eome,  or  of  Alexandria,  understood  this 
designation,  it  seems  equally  probable  that  such  "  Old  Testa- 
ment presuppositions  "  were  not  extant  among  them.  We 
are  therefore  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  whether 
they  could  in  any  way  understand  the  Saviour's  title  of 
dignity  in  the  light  of  the  ideas  of  their  locality.  If  this 
solemn  form  of  expression  was  already  current  among  them 
in  any  sense  whatever,  that  would  be  the  very  sense  in  which 
they  understood  it  when  they  heard  it  in  the  discourses  of 
the  missionary  strangers :  how  much  more  so,  then,  seeing 
that  among  the  "  heathen  "  the  expression  Son  of  God  was 
a  technical  term,  and  one  which  therefore  stamped  itself  all 
the  more  firmly  upon  the  mind.  When  the  author  came 
upon  the  expression  for  the  first  time  in  a  non-Christian 
document  (Pap.  Berol.  7006 !  (Fayyum,  22nd  August,  7  a.d.): 
€T0i>9  €[k\tov  teal  Tptanoa-rov  \rrj<f\  Kaiaapos  Kparrjo-ecas  deov 

1  BU.  vi.,  p.  180,  No.  174. 
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vlov,  where  without  doubt  the  Emperor  Augustus  is  de- 
scribed as  0€ov  uZo?),  he  had  no  idea  how  very  frequently 
the  title  is  used  for  Augustus  in  the  Inscriptions.  Since 
that  time  he  has  become  convinced  that  the  matter  stands 
thus  :  vlbs  deov  is  a  translation  of  the  divi  filius  which  is 
equally  frequent  in  Latin  Inscriptions. 

Since,  then,  it  is  established  that  the  expression  vlbs 
Oeov  was  a  familiar  one  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world  from 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century,1  we  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  fact ;  it  is  indirectly  of  great  importance  for  the  history 
of  the  early-Christian  title  of  Christ.  The  fact  does  not  of 
course  explain  its  origin  or  its  primary  signification,  but  it 
yields  a  contribution  to  the  question  as  to  how  it  might  be 
understood  in  the  empire.2  It  must  be  placed  in  due  con- 
nection with  what  is  said  by  Harnack  3  about  the  term  0eo? 
as  used  in  the  imperial  period. 

Friend  was  the  title  of  honour  given  at  the  court  of  the 
Ptolemies  to  the  highest  royal  officials.  "  Greek  writers,  it 
is  true,  already  used  this  name  for  the  officials  of  the  Persian 
king ;  from  the  Persian  kings  the  practice  was  adopted  by 
Alexander,  and  from  him  again  by  all  the  Diadochi  ;  but  we 
meet  it  particularly  often  as  an  Egyptian  title."  4     The  LXX 

1  Particular  references  are  unnecessary.  The  author  would  name  only 
the  Inscription  of  Tarsus,  interesting  to  us  by  reason  of  its  place  of  origin, 
Waddington,  iii.  2,  No.  1476  (p.  348),  also  in  honour  of  Augustus  : — 

AvroKpdropa  Kat]<rapa  deov  vihv  ^efSaffrbv 
6  drj[i]os  6  Tapcreeov. 
Perhaps  the  young  Paul  may  have  seen  here  the  expression  Son  of  God  for 
the  first  time — long  before  itgcame  to  him  with  another  meaning. 

2  It  may  be  just  indicated  here  that  the  history  of  the  terms  used  by 
Christians  of  the  earlier  time  teaches  us  that  other  solemn  expressions  of 
the  language  of  the  imperial  period  were  transferred  to  Christ. 

3  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  i.2,  Freiburg,  1888,  pp.  103, 159.  [Eng. 
Trans.,  i.,  pp.  116  f.,  179  f.] 

4  Jacob,  ZAW.  x.,  p.  283.  The  examples  in  the  Papyri  and  the  Inscrip- 
tions are  exceedingly  numerous.  Cf.,  in  addition  to  the  literature  instanced 
by  Jacob,  Letronne,  Bech.,  p.  58,  A.  Peyron,  i.,  p.  56,  Grimm,  HApAT.  iii. 
(1853),  p.  38,  Letronne,  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  165,  Bernays,  Die  heraklitischen 
Brief e,  p.  20,  Lumbroso,  Bech.,  pp.  191  ff.,  228. 
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were,  therefore,  quite  correct  (from  their  standpoint)  in  trans- 
lating *)&  prince  by  <£/\o9,  Esth.  1 3,  2 18,  6 9,— a  fact  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  Concordance  of  Hatch  and 
Eedpath — and  the  same  usage  is  exceedingly  frequent  in 
the  Books  of  Maccabees.1  We  think  it  probable  that  the 
Alexandrian  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  was  following 
this  idiom  when  he  spoke  of  the  pious  as  (j>i\ov$  deov  (Wisd. 
7 27,  cf.  v.  u)  ;  similarly  the  Alexandrian  Philo,  Fragm.  (M.) 
ii.,  p.  652,  7ra9  cro0o?  deov  <j>l\.os,  and  De  Sobr.  (M.)  i.,  p.  401, 
where  he  quotes  the  saying  in  LXX  Gen.  18 17  (in  our  text 
ov  fir)  Kpvyfrco  iycb  airo  'Afipaafi  rod  7ratSo?  fjuov)  thus  :  fir) 
iiriKaXv^ta  eya)  curb  'Afipaa/j,  rod  <j)l\ov2  fiov.  In  explaining 
this,  reference  is  usually  made  to  Plato  Legg.  iv>,  p.  716,  o 
fiev  o-axfrpcov  dew  (/>t\o?,  SfjLoios  yap  ;  but,  although  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  this  passage  may  perhaps  have  exercised  an 
influence  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  expression,  yet  the 
Alexandrians  would,  in  the  first  instance,  understand  it 3  in 
the  sense  to  which  they  had  been  pre-disposed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  familiar  technical  usage  of  cj)i\o<; :  <£t\o?  deov 
denotes  high  honour  in  the  sight  of  God4 — nothing  more 
nor  less.  The  question  whether  friend  of  God  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  one  who  loved  God  or  as  one  whom  God  loved,  is  not 
only  insoluble  5  but  superfluous.  Philo  and  the  others  would 
hardly  be  thinking  of  a  "  relation  of  the  will .  .  .  .  ,  such,  how- 
ever, that  the  benevolence  and  love  of  God  towards  men  are 
to  be  emphasised  as  its  main  element  ".6 

In  John   15 15  ov/ceri   \eyco    v/acls    SovXovs  .  .   .  vfias  8e 

1  The  expression  <f>i\os  rod  Kalcrapos,  John  19 12,  is  doubtless  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  Roman  usage ;  but,  again,  amicus  Caesaris  is  most  likely 
dependent  upon  the  court  speech  of  the  Diadochi. 

2  Cf.  James  22s,  Clem.  Rom.  1  Cor.  101,  17  2. 

3  The  expression  Gottesfreund  (friend  of  God),  again,  used  by  the  Ger- 
man mystics,  is  certainly  dependent  on  the  biblical  passages,  but  they  use 
it  in  a  sense  different  from  that  mentioned  in  the  text. 

4  The  designation  of  Abraham  in  particular  (the  standard  personality 
of  Judaism  and  of  earlier  Christianity)  as  the  <f>i\os  deov  accords  with  the 
position  of  honour  which  he  had  in  Heaven. 

5  W.  Beyschlag,  Meyer,  xv.5  (1888),  p.  144. 

6  Grimm,  HApAT.  vi.  (1860),  p.  145. 
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etprj/ca  <£t\ou?,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  contrast,  (f>i\os  has,  of 
course,  its  simple  sense  of  friend. 


In  Corinth  the  Gospel  was  understood  otherwise  than 
in  Jerusalem,  in  Egypt  otherwise  than  in  Ephesus.  The 
history  of  our  Eeligion,  in  its  further  course,  manifestly 
shows  distinct  phases  of  Christianity :  we  see,  in  succession 
or  side  by  side,  a  Jewish  Christianity  and  an  International — 
a  Eoman,  a  Greek,  a  German  and  a  Modern.  The  historical 
conditions  of  this  vigorous  development  are  to  be  found  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  profusion  of  the  individual  forms  which 
were  available  for  the  ideas  of  the  Evangelists  and  the 
Apostles.  The  variation  in  the  meaning  of  religious  terms 
has  not  always  been  to  the  disadvantage  of  religion  itself  : 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  words. 


III. 


FUETHEE  CONTEIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTOKY 
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6  Se  dvpos  iarnv 


ay  pos  ecrrw  o   Koa/ioi. 


FUETHEE  CONTEIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTOEY  OF 
THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  GEEEK  BIBLE. 

In  the  third  article1  of  Bibelstudien  we  endeavoured 
to  correct  the  widespread  notion  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment presents  us  with  a  uniform  and  isolated  linguistic 
phenomenon.  Most  of  the  lexical  articles  in  that  section 
were  intended  to  make  good  the  thesis  that  a  philological 
understanding  of  the  history  of  New  Testament  (and  also  of 
Septuagint)  texts  could  be  attained  to  only  when  these  were 
3et  in  their  proper  historical  connection,  that  is  to  say,  when 
they  were  considered  as  products  of  later  Greek. 

Friedrich  Blass  in  his  critique 2  of  Bibelstudien  has  ex- 
pressed himself  with  regard  to  this  inquiry  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

The  third  treatise  again 3  begins  with  general  reflections,  the  purport 
of  which  is  that  it  is  erroneous  to  regard  New  Testament,  or  even  biblical, 
Greek  as  something  distinct  and  isolated,  seeing  that  the  Papyrus  documents 
and  the  Inscriptions  are  essentially  of  the  same  character,  and  belong  simi- 
larly to  that  "  Book  of  Humanity  "  to  which  "  reverence  "  (Pietttt)  is  due.4 

1  I.e.  the  foregoing  article.  The  present  article  was  published  later  by 
itself. 

2  ThLZ.  xx.  (1895),  p.  487. 

3  This  again  refers  to  a  previous  remark  in  which  Blass  had  "  willingly 
conceded  "  to  the  author  his  "  general,  and  not  always  short,  reflections  ". 

4  Blass  has  here  fallen  into  a  misunderstanding.  The  present  writer 
remarked  (above,  p.  84)  that  he  who  undertakes  to  glean  materials  from 
the  Inscriptions  for  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  language,  is  not 
merely  obeying  the  voice  of  science,  "  but  also  the  behests  of  reverence  to- 
wards the  Book  of  Humanity".  The  "Book  of  Humanity"  is  the  New 
Testament.  We  are  of  opinion  that  every  real  contribution,  even  the 
slightest,  to  the  historical  understanding  of  the  N.  T.  has  not  only  scientific 
value,  but  should  also  be  made  welcome  out  of  reverence  for  the  sacred 
Book.  We  cannot  honour  the  Bible  more  highly  than  by  an  endeavour  to 
attain  to  the  truest  possible  apprehension  of  its  literal  sense. 
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This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  language  of  naturalism  rather  than  of  theology ; 
but,  this  apart,  it  remains  an  incontestable  fact  that,  in  the  sphere  of  Greek 
literature,  the  New  Testament  books  form  a  special  group — one  to  be  pri- 
marily explained  by  itself ;  first,  because  they  manifest  a  peculiar  genius, 
and,  secondly,  because  they  alone,  or  almost  alone,  represent  the  popular — 
in  contrast  to  the  literary — speech  of  their  time  in  a  form  not  indeed  wholly, 
but  yet  comparatively,  unadulterated,  and  in  fragments  of  large  extent.  All 
the  Papyri  in  the  world  cannot  alter  this — even  were  there  never  so  many 
more  of  them  :  they  lack  the  peculiar  genius,  and  with  it  the  intrinsic  value  ; 
further,  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  composed  in  the  language  of  the 
office  or  in  that  of  books.  True,  no  one  would  maintain  that  the  N.  T.  occu- 
pies an  absolutely  isolated  position,  or  would  be  other  than  grateful x  if  some 
peculiar  expression  therein  were  to  derive  illumination  and  clearness  from 
cognate  instances  in  a  Papyrus.  But  it  would  be  well  not  to  expect  too 
much. 

The  author  must  confess  that  he  did  not  expect  this 
opposition  from  the  philological  side.2  The  objections  of 
such  a  renowned  Graecist — renowned  also  in  theological 
circles — certainly  did  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  upon 
him.  They  prompted  him  to  investigate  his  thesis  again, 
and  more  thoroughly,  and  to  test  its  soundness  by  minute 
and  detailed  research.  But  the  more  opportunity  he  had  of 
examining  non-literary  Greek  texts  of  the  imperial  Koman 
period,  the  more  clearly  did  he  see  himself  compelled  to 
stand  out  against  the  objections  of  the  Halle  Scholar. 

Blass  has  meanwhile  published  his  Grammar  of  New 
Testament  Greek.3  In  the  Introduction,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, he  expresses  his  view  of  the  whole  question.  The 
astonishment  with  which  the  present  writer  read  the  fol- 
lowing, p.  2,  may  be  conceived  : — 

.  .  .  The  spoken  tongue  in  its  various  gradations  (which,  according  to 
the  rank  and  education  of  those  who  spoke  it,  were,  of  course,  not  absent 
from  it)  comes  to  us  quite  pure — in  fact  even  purer  than  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself — in  the  private  records,  the  number  and  importance  of  which  are 

1  Blass  writes  denkbar,  conceivable,  but  the  sentence  in  that  case  seems 
to  defy  analysis.  After  consultation  with  the  author,  the  translator  has  sub- 
stituted dankbar,  and  rendered  as  above. — Tr. 

2  He  noticed  only  later  that  Blass  had  previously,  ThLZ.  xix.  (1894), 
p.  338,  incidentally  made  the  statement  that  the  New  Testament  Greek 
should  "  be  recognised  as  something  distinct  and  subject  to  its  own  laws  ", 

8  Gottingen,  1896.     [Eng.  Trans.,  London,  1898.] 
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constantly  being  increased  by  tbe  ever-growing  discoveries  in  Egypt.  Thus 
the  New  Testament  language  may  be  quite  justly  placed  in  this  connection, 
and  whoever  would  write  a  grammar  of  the  popular  language  of  that  period 
on  the  basis  of  all  these  various  witnesses  and  remains,  would  be,  from  the 
grammarian's  point  of  view,  taking  perhaps  a  more  correct  course  than  one 
who  should  limit  himself  to  the  language  of  the  N.  T.1 

If  the  present  writer  judges  rightly,  Blass  has,  in  these 
sentences,  abandoned  his  opposition  to  the  thesis  above 
mentioned.  For  his  own  part,  at  least,  he  does  not  perceive 
what  objection  he  could  take  to  these  words,  or  in  what 
respect  they  differ  from  the  statements  the  accuracy  of 
which  had  previously  been  impugned  by  Blass.  When  in 
the  Grammar  we  read  further : — 

Nevertheless  those  practical  considerations  from  which  we  started  will 
more  and  more  impose  such  a  limitation,  for  that  which  some  Egyptian  or 
other  may  write  in  a  letter  or  in  a  deed  of  sale  is  not  of  equal  value  with  that 
which  the  New  Testament  authors  have  written — 

it  can  hardly  need  any  asseveration  on  the  author's  part  that 
with  such  words  in  themselves  he  again  finds  no  fault.  For 
practical  reasons,  on  account  of  the  necessities  of  biblical 
study,  the  linguistic  relations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of 
the  Greek  Bible  as  a  whole,  may  continue  to  be  treated  by 
themselves,  but  certainly  not  as  the  phenomena  of  a  special 
idiom  requiring  to  be  judged  according  to  its  own  laws. 

Moreover,  that  view  of  the  inherent  value  of  the  ideas 
of  the  New  Testament  which  Blass  again  emphasises  in  the 
words  quoted  from  his  Grammar,  does  not  enter  into  the 
present  connection.  It  must  remain  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  grammarian  whether  he  finds  idv  used  for  av  in  the 
New  Testament  or  in  a  bill  of  sale  from  the  Fayyum,  and 
the  lexicographer  must  register  the  /cvpiafco?  found  in  the 
pagan  Papyri  and  Inscriptions  with  the  same  care  as  when 
it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

The  following  investigations  have  been,  in  part,  arranged 
on  a  plan  which  is  polemical.  For  although  the  author  is 
now  exempted,  on  account  of  Blass 's  present  attitude,  from 
any  need  of  controversy  with  him  as  regards  principles,  still 

1  In  the  note  to  this  Blass  refers  to  the  author's  Bibelstudien,  p.  57  f. 
(above,  p.  63  f.). 
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the  historical  method  of  biblical  philology  has  very  many 
opponents  even  yet. 

In  this  matter,  one  thinks  first  of  all  of  the  unconscious 
opponents,  viz.,  those  who  in  the  particular  questions  of 
exegesis  and  also  of  textual  criticism  stand  under  the  charm 
of  the  "  New  Testament  "  Greek  without  ever  feeling  any 
necessity  to  probe  the  whole  matter  to  the  bottom.  Among 
these  the  author  reckons  Willibald  Grimm  (not  without  the 
highest  esteem  for  his  lasting  services  towards  the  reinvigora- 
tion  of  exegetical  studies),  the  late  reviser  of  Wilke's 
Clavis  Novi  Testamenti  Philologica.  A  comparison  of  the 
second,1  and  the  little-changed  third,2  edition  of  his  work 
with  the  English  revision  of  Joseph  Henry  Thayer3 — the 
best,  because  the  most  reliable  of  all  dictionaries  to  the 
N.  T.  known  to  us — reveals  many  errors,  not  only  in  its 
materials,  but  also  in  its  method.  His  book  reflects  the 
condition  of  philological  research  in,  say,  the  fifties  and 
sixties.  At  least,  the  notion  of  the  specifically  peculiar 
character  of  New  Testament  Greek  could  be  upheld  with  more 
plausibility  then  than  now ;  the  New  Testament  texts  were 
decidedly  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  products  of  non- 
literary  and  of  later  Greek  which  were  then  known.  But 
materials  have  now  been  discovered  in  face  of  which  the 
linguistic  isolation  of  the  New  Testament — even  that  more 
modest  variety  of  it  which  diffuses  an  atmosphere  of  vener- 
able romanticism  around  so  many  of  our  commentaries — 
must  lose  its  last  shadow  of  justification. 

Among  the  conscious  opponents,  i.e.,  those  who  oppose 
in  matters  of  principle,  we  reckon  Hermann  Cremer. 
His  Biblisch-theologisches  Worterbuch  der  neutestamentlichen 
Gracitat 4  has  for  its  fundamental  principle  the  idea  of  the 
formative  power  of  Christianity  in  the  sphere  of  language. 
This  idea,  as  a  canon  of  historical  philology,  becomes  a 
fetter  upon  investigation.  Further,  it  breaks  down  at  once 
in  the  department  of  morphology.     But  the  most  conspicu- 

1  Leipzig,  1879.  2  Ibid.,  1888  [quoted  in  this  article  as  Clavis 3], 

3  The  author  quotes  the  Corrected  Edition,  New  York,  1896. 

4  8th  Edition,  Gotha,  1895. 
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ous  peculiarity  of  "  New  Testament  "  Greek — let  us  allow 
the  phrase  for  once — is  just  the  morphology.  The  canon 
breaks  down  very  often  in  the  syntax  also.  There  are 
many  very  striking  phenomena  in  this  department  which 
we  cannot  isolate,  however  much  we  may  wish.  The  few 
Hebraising  expressions  in  those  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
which  were  in  Greek  from  the  first1  are  but  an  accidens 
which  does  not  essentially  alter  the  fundamental  character 
of  its  language.  The  case  in  regard  to  these  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Hebraisms  in  the  German  Bible,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  many  Semitic  constructions  underlying  it,  is  yet  a 
German  book.  There  remains,  then,  only  the  lexical  ele- 
ment in  the  narrower  sense,  with  which  Cremer's  book  is, 
indeed,  almost  exclusively  occupied.  In  many  (not  in  all, 
nor  in  all  the  more  important)  of  its  articles,  there  appears, 
more  or  less  clearly,  the  tendency  to  establish  new  "  biblical " 
or  "  New  Testament "  words,  or  new  "  biblical  "  or  "  New 
Testament  "  meanings  of  old  Greek  words.  That  there  are 
"  biblical  "  and  "  New  Testament  "  words — or,  more  cor- 
rectly, words  formed  for  the  first  time  by  Greek  Jews  and 
Christians — and  alterations  of  meaning,  cannot  be  denied. 
Every  movement  of  civilisation  which  makes  its  mark  in 
history  enriches  language  with  new  terms  and  fills  the  old 
speech  with  new  meanings.  Cremer's  fundamental  idea 
is,  therefore,  quite  admissible  if  it  be  intended  as  nothing 
more  than  a  means  for  investigating  the  history  of  religion. 
But  it  not  infrequently  becomes  a  philologico-historical 
principle  :  it  is  not  the  ideas  of  the  early  Christians 
which  are  presented  to  us,  but  their  "  Greek  ".  The  correct 
attitude  of  a  lexicon,  so  far  as  concerns  the  history  of 
language,  is  only  attained  when  its  primary  and  persistent 
endeavour  is  to  answer  the  question  :  To  what  extent  do  the 
single  words  and  conceptions  have  links  of  connection  with 
contemporary  usage  ?  Cremer,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers 
to  ask:  To  what  extent  does  Christian  usage  differ  from 
heathen  ?     In  cases  of  doubt,  as  we  think,  the  natural  course 

1  Those  parts  of  the  N.  T.  which  go  back  to  translations  must  be  con- 
sidered by  themselves. 

12 
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is  to  betake  oneself  placidly  to  the  hypothesis  of  ordinary 
usage  ;  Cremer  prefers  in  such  cases  to  demonstrate  some- 
thing which  is  distinctively  Christian  or,  at  least,  dis- 
tinctively biblical. 

In  spite  of  the  partially  polemical  plan  of  the  following 
investigations,  polemics  are  not  their  chief  aim.  Their 
purpose  is  to  offer,1  towards  the  understanding  of  the  New 
Testament,  positive  materials  2  from  the  approximately  con- 
temporary products  of  later  Greek,  and  to  assist,  in  what 
degree  they  can,  in  the  liberation  of  biblical  study  from  the 
bonds  of  tradition,  in  the  secularising  of  it — in  the  good 
sense  of  that  term.  They  take  up  again,  one  might  say,  the 
work  of  the  industrious  collectors  of  "  observations  "  in  last 
century.  The  reasons  why  the  new  spheres  of  observation 
disclosed  since  that  time  are  of  special  importance  for  the 
linguistic  investigation  of  the  Greek  Bible  in  particular,  have 
been  already  set  forth  and  corroborated  by  examples.3  In  these 
pages  the  following  works  have  been  laid  under  contribution : — 

1.  Collections  of  Inscriptions  :  the  Inscriptions  of  Per- 
gamus  4  and  those  of  the  Islands  of  the  i?Egean  Sea,  fasc.  I.5 

1  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  Bible  contains  much,  of  course,  which 
may  promote  the  understanding  of  the  Inscriptions  and  Papyri. 

2  No  intelligent  reader  will  blame  the  author  for  having,  in  his  investi- 
gations regarding  the  orthography  and  morphology,  confined  himself  simply 
to  the  giving  of  materials  without  adding  any  judgment.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous,  in  Textual  Criticism  as  elsewhere,  than  making  general  judgments 
on  the  basis  of  isolated  phenomena.  But  such  details  may  occasionally  he 
of  service  to  the  investigator  who  is  at  home  in  the  problems  and  has  a 
general  view  of  their  connections. 

3  Above,  pp.  61-169  ;  cf.  also  GGA.  1896,  pp.  761-769 :  and  ThLZ. 
xxi.  (1896),  pp.  609-615,  and  the  other  papers  cited  above,  p.  84. 

4  AltertUmer  von  Pergamon  herausgegeben  im  Auftrage  des  Koniglich 
Preussischen  Ministers  der  geistlichen,  Unterrichts-  und  Medicinal-Angelegen- 
heiten,  Band  viii. ;  Die  Inschriften  von  Pergamon  unter  Mitwirkung  von  Ernst 
Fabricius  und  Carl  Schuchhardt  herausgegeben  von  Max  Frankel,  (1)  Bis  zum 
Ende  der  KSnigszeit,  Berlin,  1890,  (2)  Bomische  Zeit. — Inschriften  auf  Thon, 
Berlin,  1895  [subsequently  cited  as  Perg.  or  Frankel]. 

5  Inscriptions  Graecae  insularum  Maris  Aegaei  consilio  et  auctoritate 
Academiae  Litterarum  Begiae  Borussicae  editae.  Fasciculus  primus  :  Inscrip- 
tions Graecae  insularum  Bhodi  Choices  Carpathi  cum  Saro  Casi  .  .  .  edidit 
Fridericus  Hiller  de  Gaertringen,  Berolini,  1895  [subsequently  cited  as  IMAe.]. 
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2.  Issues  of  Papyri :  the  Berlin  Egyptian  Documents, 
vol.  i.  and  vol.  ii.,  parts  1-9  ;  *  also  the  Papyri  of  the  Arch- 
duke Eainer,  vol.  i.2 

In  reading  these  the  author  had  in  view  chiefly  the 
lexical  element,  but  he  would  expressly  state  that  a  re- 
perusal  having  regard  to  the  orthographical  and  morpho- 
logical features  would  assuredly  repay  itself.  He  desiderates, 
in  general,  a  very  strict  scrutiny  of  his  own  selections.  It  is 
only  the  most  important  lexical  features  that  are  given  here. 
The  author,  not  having  in  Herborn  the  necessary  materials 
for  the  investigation  of  the  LXX  at  his  disposal,  had,  very 
reluctantly,  to  leave  it  almost  entirely  out  of  consideration. 
But  he  has  reason  for  believing  that  the  Berlin  and  Vienna 
Papyri  in  particular,  in  spite  of  their  comparative  lateness, 
will  yet  yield  considerable  contributions  towards  the  lexicon 
of  the  LXX,  and  that  the  same  holds  good  especially  of 
the  Inscriptions  of  Pergamus  in  connection  with  the  Books 
of  Maccabees. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  two  groups  of  authorities  have 
been  arbitrarily  associated  together  here.  But  that  is  not 
altogether  the  case.  They  represent  linguistic  remains  from 
Asia  Minor3  and  Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  regions 
which,  above  all  others,  come  into  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  Greek  Christianity.  And,  doubtless,  the  greater 
part  of  the  materials  they  yield  will  not  be  merely  local,  or 
confined  only  to  the  districts  in  question. 

The  gains  from  the  Papyri  are  of  much  wider  extent 
than  those  from  the  Inscriptions.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
We  might  almost  say  that  this  difference  is  determined  by 
the  disparity  of  the  respective  materials  on  which  the  writing 

1  AegyptiscJie  Urkunden  aus  den  Koniglichen  Museen  zu  Berlin  heraus- 
gegeben  von  der  Generalverwaltung :  OriechiscJie  Urkunden.  Erster  Band, 
Berlin,  [completed]  1895  ;  Zweiter  Band,  Heft  1-9,  Berlin,  1894  ff.  [subse- 
quently cited  as  BU.]. 

2  Corpus  Papyrorum  Raineri  Archiducis  Austriae,  vol.  i.  GriechiscJie 
Texte  herausgegeben  von  Carl  Wessely,  i.  Band  :  Rechtsurkunden  unter  Hit- 
wirkung  von  Ludwig  Mitteis,  Vienna,  1895  [subsequently  cited  as  PER.]. 

3  We  need  only  think  of  the  importance  of  Pergamus  for  the  earlier 
period  of  Christianity. 
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was  made.  Papyrus  is  accommodating  and  is  available  for 
private  purposes ;  stone  is  unyielding,  and  stands  open  to 
every  eye  in  the  market-place,  in  the  temple,  or  beside  the 
tomb.  The  Inscriptions,  particularly  the  more  lengthy  and 
the  official  ones,  often  approximate  in  style  to  the  literary 
language,  and  are  thus  readily  liable  to  affectation  and 
mannerism ;  what  the  papyrus  leaves  contain  is  much  less 
affected,  proceeding,  as  it  does,  from  the  thousand  require- 
ments and  circumstances  of  the  daily  life  of  unimportant 
people.  If  the  legal  documents  among  the  Papyri  show 
a  certain  fixed  mode  of  speech,  marked  by  the  formal- 
ism of  the  office,  yet  the  many  letter-writers,  male  and 
female,  express  themselves  all  the  more  unconstrainedly. 
This  holds  good,  in  particular,  in  regard  to  all  that  is,  re- 
latively speaking,  matter  of  form.  But  also  in  regard  to  the 
vocabulary,  the  Inscriptions  afford  materials  which  well  repay 
the  labour  spent  on  them.  What  will  yet  be  yielded  by  the 
comprehensive  collections  of  Inscriptions,  which  have  not 
yet  been  read  by  the  author  in  their  continuity,  may  be 
surmised  from  the  incidental  discoveries  to  which  he  has 
been  guided  by  the  citations  given  by  Frankel.  What 
might  we  not  learn,  e.g.,  from  the  one  inscription  of 
Xanthus  the  Lycian  ! 1 

Would  that  the  numerous  memorials  of  antiquity  which 
our  age  has  restored  to  us,  and  which  have  been  already 
so  successfully  turned  to  account  in  other  branches  of 
science,  were  also  explored,  in  ever-increasing  degree,  in 
the  interest  of  the  philologico-historical  investigation  of  the 
Greek  Bible  !  Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  facts ! 

1  See  below,  sub  naOapifa,  Ptd^o/xai,  IxdcrKO/xai. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ORTHOGEAPHY. 

The  orthographical  problems  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  are  complicated  in  the  extreme.  But,  at  all  events, 
one  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  delusion  to  search  for 
a  "  New  Testament "  orthography — if  that  is  understood 
to  signify  the  spelling  originally  employed  by  the  writers. 
In  that  respect  one  can,  at  most,  attain  to  conjectures 
regarding  some  particular  author  :  "  the  "  New  Testament 
cannot  really  be  a  subject  of  investigation.1  The  present 
writer  would  here  emphasise  the  fact  that  —  notwith- 
standing all  other  differences — he  finds  himself,  in  this 
matter,  in  happy  agreement  with  Cremer,  who  has  overtly 
opposed  the  notion  that  an  identical  orthography  may, 
without  further  consideration,  be  forced  upon,  e.g.,  Luke, 
Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.2  The 
first  aim  of  the  investigation  should  perhaps  be  this  : — to 
establish  what  forms  of  spelling  were  possible  in  the  imperial 
period  in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  etc.  We  need  not,  of  course, 
pay  any  attention  to  manifest  errors  in  writing.  The  fol- 
lowing observed  facts  are  intended  to  yield  materials  for  this 
purpose. 

1.  Vaeiation  of  Vowels. 

(a)  The  feminine  termination  -la  for  -ela.z  That  in 
2  Cor.  10  4  <tt  par  las  (=  (TTparelas:),  and  not  o-rpaTias,  is 

1  See  above,  p.  81.  W.  Schmid  makes  some  pertinent  remarks  in 
OOA.  1895,  p.  36  f. 

2  Cremer 8,  p.  xiii.  (Preface  to  the  4th  edition). 

3  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  5,  13  c  (p.  44)  ;  Blass,  Qrammatik,  p.  9  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  8]. 
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intended,  should  no  longer  be  contested.  It  is  really  super- 
fluous to  collect  proofs  of  the  fact  that  arpareua  could  also 
be  written  crrparia.  Nevertheless,  the  mode  of  spelling  the 
word  in  the  Fayyum  Papyri  should  be  noted.  In  these 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  campaigns,  the  documents 
having  not  seldom  to  do  with  the  concerns  of  soldiers  either 
in  service  or  retired,  arpareia  is  given  by  PEE.  i.3  (83-84 
A.D.),  BU.  140ii.23  (6«.  100  a.d.)  5814.15  (133  a.d.),  256 15 
(reign  of  Antoninus  Pius),  180 15  (172  a.d.),  592,  i.e  (2nd 
cent.  A.D.),  625 14  (2nd-3rd  cent,  a.d.);  arparla  by  195  39 
(161  a.d.),  448  [=  161]  14  (2nd  half  of  2nd  cent,  a.d.),  614 20 
(217  a.d.).  Also  in  61323  (reign  of  Antoninus  Pius),  where 
Viereck  has  arpanctis,  the  author  would  prefer  the  accentu- 
ation arpariai^. 

(b)  Interchange  of  a  and  e.  Of  iyyapevco  (Matt.  5 4l 
N,  Mark  15 21  N*B*)  for  ayyapevco,1  Teschendorf  says  in  con- 
nection with  the  latter  passage,  "  quam  formam  in  usu  fuisse 
hand  incredibile  est,  hinc  nee  aliena  a  textu  ".  A  papyrus  of 
cent.  4  shows  also  the  spelling  with  e,  in  the  substantive  : 
BU.  21,  iii.  16  (locality  uncertain,  340  a.d.)  ivyaplas. 

JeXfiarua,  2  Tim.  410  C  and  others  (A.,  Aep\xaTia)  for 
AaXfiaTia,2  according  to  Winer- Schmiedel,  §  5,20  c  (p.  50), 
is  "probably  Alexandrian,  but  perhaps  also  the  original 
form".  BU.  937  (Fayyum,  2-3  cent.  a.d.)  gives  e  in 
BeXfiarcKrj ;  on  the  other  hand,  PEE.  xxi.  16  (Fayyum, 
230  a.d.)  has  &a\/jiaTi,/crj.  We  should  hardly  postulate  an 
"  Alexandrian  "  spelling. 

(c)  The  contraction  of  tei  =  ii  to  1  long3  in  the  (New 
Testament)   cases  rafieiov    and  ireov,  occurs  also  in  the 

1  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  5,  20  c  (p.  50);  Blass,  Grammatik,  p.  21  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  20  !.]. 

2  "  Delm.  as  well  as  Dalm.  occurs  also  in  Latin "  (Blass,  Gramm., 
p.  21.  [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  21.]  P.  Jiirges  has  called  the  author's  attention 
also  to  the  excursus  CIL.  iii.  1,  p.  280. 

3  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  5,  23  b  (p.  53  f.) ;  Blass,  Gramm.,  p.  23  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  23]. 
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Papyri.  The  author  met  with  TOfiiecov  only  once,  BU.  106  5 
(Fayyum,  199  a.d.)  ;  everywhere  else1  rafielov  :  PEE.  1 13. 30 
(83-84  a.d.),  BU.  75  ii.  12  (2nd  cent,  a.d.),  15  ii.  u  (197  A.D.  ?), 
156e  (201  a.d.)  7  i.s  (247  a.d.),  8  ii.  so  (248  a.d.),  96  s  (2nd 
half  of  3rd  cent.  a.d.).  JJeiv  occurs  in  BU.  34  ii.  7. 17. 22. 23, 
iii.  2,  iv.  3. 10  (place  and  date  ?),  irlv  ibid.  iv.  25 2  and  once  more 
BU.  551 6  (Fayyum,  Arabian  period). 

2.  Variation  of  Consonants. 

(a)  Duplication.  The  materials  with  regard  to  appaficov 
given  in  Winer- Schmiedel,  §  5,  26  c  (p.  56  f.)  may  be  supple- 
mented :  the  author  found  appafioov  only  in  BU.  240  0  (Fay- 
yum, 167-168  a.d.)  ; 3  aPa/3cov,  on  the  other  hand,  in  BU.  446 
[  =  80]  5. 17.  is  (reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  fairly  well  written 
contract),  (in  line  26  of  the  same  document,  in  the  imperfect 
signature  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  we  find  a\af3obv), 
601 11  (Fayyum,  2nd  cent,  a.d.,  a  badly  written  private  letter), 
PEE.  xix.  9.  i6. 21. 24  (Fayyum,  330  a.d.  a  well  written  record 
of  a  legal  action).  The  assertion  of  Westcott  and  Hort  (in 
view  of  their  usual  precision  a  suspicious  one),  that  apafioov 
is  a  purely  "  Western "  reading,  is  hardly  tenable.  The 
author,  moreover,  would  question  the  scientific  procedure  of 
Winer- Schmiedel's  assertion  that  the  spelling  appafioov  is 
"  established "  by  the  Hebrew  origin  of  the  word.4  It 
would  be  established  only  if  we  were  forced  to  pre- 
suppose a  correct  etymological  judgment  in  all  who  used 
the  word.5     But  we  cannot  say  by  what  considerations  they 

1  All  the  Papyri  cited  here  are  from  the  Fayyum. 

2  F.  Krebs,  the  editor  of  this  document,  erroneously  remarks  on  p.  46  : 
"  iriiv  =  irlveiv  ".  In  connection  with  this  and  with  other  details  W.  Schmid, 
GGA.  1895,  pp.  26-47,  has  already  called  attention  to  the  Papyri. 

3  This  passage  is  also  referred  to  by  Blass,  Gramm.,  p.  11.  [Eng.  Trans., 
p.  10,  note  4.] 

4  Blass  similarly  asserts,  Gramm.,  p.  11  [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  10],  that  the 
duplication  is  "  established  "  in  the  Semitic  form. 

6  The  matter  is  still  more  evident  in  proper  names.  For  example, 
'Apedas,  as  the  name  of  Nabatsean  kings,  is  undoubtedly  "  established " 
by  etymological  considerations ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Inscriptions  and 
other  ancient  evidence,  so  far  as  the  author  knows,  all  give  'Aperas,  and  thus 
'A/)€to  in  2  Cor.  II32  may  be  considered  "  established  "  without  the  slightest 
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were  influenced  in  orthographical  matters.  It  can  no  longer 
be  questioned  that  the  spelling  apafiwv  was  very  common. 
Who  knows  whether  some  one  or  other  did  not  associate 
the  non-Greek  word  with  the  Arabs  tl  A  popular  tradition  of 
this  kind  might,  in  the  particular  case,  invalidate  the  ety- 
mological considerations  advanced  by  us  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  present  knowledge,  and  so  induce  us  to  uphold  an 
etymologically  false  spelling  as  "  established  ". 

ryevpTjfjba  and  7 evrj pa.  The  spelling  with  a  single  v 
and,  consequently,  the  derivation  from  >yLve<r6aL  have  been 
already  established  by  the  Ptolemaic  Papyri.2  It  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  passages  from  Fayyum  Papyri  of  the 
first  four  Christian  centuries,  all  of  which  have  to  do  with 


fruits  of  the  field  : 3  BU.  197 13  (17  A.D.),  171s  (156  A.D.),  49  5 
(179  a.d.),  188  9  (186  a.d.),  81 7  (189  a.d.),  67  s  (199  a.d.),  61 
i.s  (200  a.d.),  529e  and  336  7  (216  a.d.),  64s  (217  a.d.),  8  Lss 
(middle  of  3rd  cent.  A.D.),  411  e  (314  a.d.)  ;  cf.  also  ryevrjfjuaro- 
ypafalv  in  BU,  282 19  (after  175  A.D.). 

A  fluctuation  in  the  orthography  of  those  forms  of 
ryewaa)  and  yivofiaL  which  are  identical  except  for  the  v  (v) 
has  often  been  remarked ; 4  thus,  yevTjOevra,  undoubtedly 
from  ryewdco,  occurs  also  in  the  Papyri :  BU.  110 14  (Fayyum, 
138-139  a.d.)  and  28  ie  (Fayyum,  183  a.d.).  Both  documents 
are  official  birth-notices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  correct  " 
yewqdek  is  thrice  found  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Berlin  Papyri. 
The  uncertainty  of  the   orthography5  is  well  indicated  in 

misgiving.  It  is  exceedingly  probable  (according  to  the  excellent  conjecture 
of  Schurer,  Gesch.  d.  jild.  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi,  i.,  Leipzig,  1890, 
p.  619  [Eng.  Trans.,  i.,  ii.,  p.  359])  that  this  spelling  was  influenced  by  the 
desire  to  Hellenise  the  barbaric  name  by  assimilation  to  aper-ft. — Moreover, 
also  Blass,  Gramm.,  p.  11  [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  11],  takes  this  view  in  regard  to 
'laxxvrjs. 

1  Cf.  the  case  of  a\afi<av  for  apafidbv,  as  above,  with  the  well-known 
a.Aafidpx'ns  for   apafiapxnS' 

2  Above,  p.  109  f.  ;  cf.  Blass,  Gramm.,  p.  11  [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  11]. 

3  The  author  has  not  found  the  spelling  with  vv  anywhere  in  the  Papyri. 

4  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  5,  26  a  (p.  56). 

5  The  problem  of  orthography  became  later  a  point  of  controversy  in 
the  History  of  Dogma  ;  cf.  A.  Harnack,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  ii. 3, 
Freiburg  and  Leipzig,  1894,  p.  191  f.  [Eng.  Trans.,  iv.,  p.  12  ff.] 
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BU.    Ill    (Fayyum,    138-139   a.d.),   where   line 21   has   iirt- 
yevvrj<reoi)<; ;   hne  24,   eTnyevrjaretos. 

(b)  Interchange  of  consonants.  2p,vpva,  Z  fivpva.1  Perg. 
203  3.  ii.  17  (pre-Christian)  IZuvpva,  IMAe.  148 1  (Khodes,  date  ?) 
ZfAvpvacos,  468  (Khodes,  date  ?)  X^vpvalo^.  On  the  other 
hand,  Perg.  1274  (2nd  cent.  B.C.,  cf.  Frankel,  p.  432)  Zpvp- 
vaios,  BU.  In  (Fayyum,  3rd  cent.  A.D.)  pvpov  zeal  fyvpwqs? 

o-TTvpls,  o-<j>vpLs.  The  Ptolemaic  Papyri  have  both 
spellings ; 3  the  author  found  the  diminutive  twice  in  the 
later  Papyri  from  the  Fayyum,  and,  indeed,  with  the  vulgar 
aspiration  :  o~<f>vpL8iov  PEE.  xlvii.  5  (2nd-3rd  cent,  a.d.)  and  (a 
vulgar  abbreviation)4  afyvpiriv™,  BU.  247  3.4.6.  (2nd-3rd 
cent.  a.d.). 

1  Cf.  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  5,  27  d  (p.  59) ;  Blass,  Gramm.,  p.  10.  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  10.] 

2  Cf.  also  BU.  69  6  (Fayyum,  120  a.d.)  voni&x.a.Tos.  3  Above,  p.  158. 

4  Examples  of  this  abbreviation  from  the  Inscriptions  are  given  by 
Frankel,  p.  341. 


n. 

NOTES  ON  THE  MORPHOLOGY. 

The  New  Testament  references  are  again  very  seldom 
given  in  the  following ;  they  can  easily  be  found  in  the  cited 
passages  of  the  Grammars. 

1.  Declension. 

(a)  cnre'ipa?  was  not  found  by  the  author  in  the  Papyri : 
they  seem  always  to  have  o-Treiprjs -,1  BU.  732  (Fayyum, 
135  A.D.),  13622  (Fayyum,  135  aj>.),  142  io  (159  a.d.),  447 
[  =  26]  12  (Fayyum,  175  A.©.),  241s  (Fayyum,  177  a.d.).  The 
materials  from  the  Inscriptions  of  Italy  and  Asia  Minor 
which  Frankel  adduces  in  connection  with  tnreipa  =  Thiasos, 
also  exhibit  rj  in  the  genitive  and  dative. 

(b)  The  Genitive  rjfjLLaovs2  is  found  in  PEB.  xii.  6 
(93  A.D.),  BU.  328  ii.22  (138-139  a.d.),  PEB.  cxcviii.  17 etc. 
(139  a.d.),  BU.  78 11  (148-149  a.d.),  223 et  (210-211  a.d.), 
PEB.  clxxvi.  13  (225  A.D.) ;  all  these  Papyri  are  from  the 
Fayyum.  A  form  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  genitive 
rod  r)iil<Tov  in  the  LXX,3  occurs  in  BU.  183 41  (Fayyum,  85 
a.d.),  viz,,  rifiiaov  /xepo?.  This  may  be  a  clerical  error  (line 
21  has  the  correct  tj^iktol  [01  =  v]  pepos),  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  here  also  we  have  a  vulgar  form  77/^0-09  which 
was  common  in  Egypt. 

1  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  8,  1  (p.  80  f.) ;  Blass,  Oramm.,  p.  25  [Eng.  Trans., 
p.  25],  gives  other  examples  from  the  Papyri. 

2  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  9,  6  (p.  87) ;  Blass,  Qramm.,  p.  27  [Eng.  Trans., 
p.  27]. 

3  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  9,  6  (p.  87),  note  4 ;  here  we  already  find  the 
Papyrus,  Notices,  xviii.  2,  230  (154  a.d.),  cited  in  reference  to  the  form. 
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(c)  Bvo.1  The  following  forms  in  the  Fayyum  Papyri 
are  worthy  of  notice:2  Svco  BU.  208 i  (158-159  A.D.),  Svuv 
BU.  282  25  (after  175  A.D.),  Bveiv  BU.  256s  (reign  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius),  Bvo-lBU.  197s  (17  a.d.)  PEB.  ccxlii.  10  (40  A.D.), 
i.7  (83-84  a.d.),  BU.  538e  (100  a.d.),  86  e  (155  a.d.),  166  7 
(157  a.d.),  282 10  (after  175  a.d.),  326  ii.  7  (189  a.d.),  303 19 
(586a.d.). 

2.  Proper  Names. 

Abraham  is  Graecised  "AfipapLos  (as  in  Josephus)  in  BU. 
585  ii.  3  (Fayyum,  after  212  A.D.)  Ilaafiw  'Aftpd/xov;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Fayyum  documents  of  the  Christian  period, 
'A/3padfico<;  395  7  (599-600  a.d.),  401 13  (618  a.d.),  367  5  etc. 
(Arabian  period) ;  not  Graecised,  'Afipadfi  103,  verso  1 
(6th-7th  cent.  a.d.). 

'AkvXcls.  Clavis3,  p.  16,  simply  gives  'AkvXov  as  the 
genitive  for  the  N.  T.,  although  a  genitive  does  not  occur 
in  it.  The  Fayyum  Papyri  yield  both  'AkvXov  BU.  484 6 
(201-202  a.d.)  and  'AtcvXa  71 21  (189  a.d.).— The  name  of 
the  veteran  C.  Longinus  Aquila,  which  occurs  in  the  last- 
mentioned  document,  is  written  \4/cu\a?  in  326  ii.  19  (end 
of  the  2nd  cent,  a.d.)  and  'A/cv\\a$  in  the  fragment  of  a 
duplicate  of  the  same  document  which  is  there  cited ;  this 
doubling  of  the  X  is  not  unknown  also  in  New  Testament 
manuscripts.3 

'AvTiira[Tpo]<;.  It  is  not  wholly  without  interest 
that  the  name  of  an  inhabitant  of  Pergamus,  which  occurs 
in  Kev.  2 13,  is  still  found  in  Pergamus  in  the  beginning  of 
the  3rd  cent.  a.d.  :  Berg.  524  2  (not  older  than  the  time  of 
Caracalla  ?)  ['A]  vTiircurpov. 

Bapvafias.  On  p.  310  below  the  author  expresses 
the   conjecture   that   the   name  Barnabas4   arose   from   the 

1  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  9,  11  (p.  90). 

2  Exhaustiveness  is  not  guaranteed :  it  was  only  lately  that  the  author 
directed  his  attention  to  the  point.  In  particular,  he  has  no  general  idea  as 
to  the  usage  of  the  common  forms  in  the  Papyri. 

3  Cf.  Tischendorf  on  Rom.  16 3  and  Acts  18 2. 

4  Cf.  A.  Meyer,  Jesu  Mutter  spr  ache,  Freiburg  and  Leipzig,  1896,  p.  47  f., 
and  E.  Nestle,  Philologica  sacra,  Berlin,  1896,  p.  19  f. 
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Graecising  of  the  Semitic  Bapvefiovs1  or  Bapvafiovs,  which 
could  readily  happen  by  the  alteration  of  the  Semitic 
termination  -ov$  into  -a?.2  The  termination  -as  was  in 
general  a  very  popular  one  in  the  Graecising  of  Semitic 
proper  names:  of  this  there  occur  numerous  biblical  ex- 
amples. An  example  somewhat  out  of  the  way,  but  in  itself 
worthy  of  .notice,  may  be  noted  here.  Probably  the  oldest 
of  the  Inscriptions  found  at  Pergamus  is  the  dedicatory 
Inscription  Perg.  1,  TIaprapas  'ABrjpcUqi,  which,  from  the 
character  of  the  writing,  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  4th  cent. 
a.d.  "  The  Greek  dedicatory  Inscription  is  preceded  by  two 
lines,  the  script  of  which  I  am  unable  to  determine;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  contain  the  dedication  in  the 
language  of  the  dedicator,  whose  name  marks  him  as  a 
foreigner.  The  foreign  script  runs  from  right  to  left,  since, 
assuming  this  direction,  we  can  recognise  without  difficulty 
the  name  of  the  dedicator  with  its  initial  B,  as  the  beginning 
of  the  second  line  "  (Frankel,  p.  1,  ad  loc).  There  is  no 
mention  here  of  a  fact  which  could  certainly  not  remain 
unnoticed,  viz.,  that  the  "  foreign"  script,  at  least  at  the 
beginning  (i.e.,  at  the  right)  of  the  second  line,  is  plainly 
Greek  with  the  letters  reversed :  Greek  letters  undoubtedly 
occur  also  in  other  parts  of  the  mutilated  text.  One  may 
assume  that  the  Semitic  (?)  text  is  given  in  Greek  "  reverse- 

1  The  reference  from  the  Inscriptions  for  this  name  which  is  given 
below  belongs  to  the  3rd  or  4th  century  a.d.  P.  Jensen  has  called  the 
author's  attention  to  a  much  older  passage.  In  the  Aramaic  Inscription  of 
Palmyra  No.  73,  of  the  year  114  B.C.  (in  M.  de  Vogue's  Syrie  Centrals,  In- 
scriptions S&mitiques  .  .  .,  Paris,  1868,  p.  53)  mention  is  made  of  a  Barnebo 

Cora)' 

2  Blass,  ThLZ.  xx.  (1895),  p.  488,  holds  this  supposition  to  be  absolutely 
impossible.  According  to  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Berl.  Philol.  Wochenschr.,  1896,  p. 
650,  it  deserves  consideration,  but  also  requires  to  be  tested.  The  author 
stands  by  his  hypothesis  quite  confidently — the  more  so  as  Blass  has  not 
mentioned  his  counter-reasons.  He  has  been  informed  by  several  well- 
known  Semitists  that  they  accept  it;  cf.  most  recently,  G.  Dalman,  Die 
Worte  Jesu,  vol.  i.,  Leipzig,  1898,  p.  32. — From  the  genitive  Bapva,  CIG. 
4477  (Larissa  in  Syria,  ca.  200  a.d.)  we  may  most  likely  infer  a  nominative 
Bapvas.  The  author  does  not  venture  to  decide  whether  this  might  be  a  pet 
form  of  Bapvafias  (cf.  Heinrici,  Meyer,  v8.  [1896],  p.  525). 
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script "  (Spiegelschrift)  in  the  first  two  lines.  The  stone- 
cutter who,  as  Frankel  also  thinks,  was  perhaps  the  dedi- 
cator himself,  had,  on  this  view,  the  Semitic  (?)  text  before 
him,  transcribed  it  letter  by  letter  into  Greek,  and,  more- 
over, lighted  upon  the  original  idea  of  one  by  one  revers- 
ing the  Greek  letters  (now  standing  in  Semitic  order).  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  that  this  hypothesis  is  fundamentally 
wrong.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Greek  name 
Tlaprapas  occurs  in  the  "foreign"  text  in  the  doubly- 
divergent  form  Baprapa.  The  letter  which  follows  Baprapa 
cannot  be  a  sigma :  the  non-Greek  form  is  Baprapa, — by 
all  analogies  a  personal  name  formed  with  *Q  son.  The 
author  does  not  venture  to  make  any  assertion  with  regard 
to  the  second  constituent  -rapa ; x  he  has  not  met  with  the 
name  elsewhere.  By  the  addition  of  a  ?  the  name  has  been 
Graecised,  Baprapas  or  according  to  the  carver,  TJaprapa^.2 

Ao picas.  The  examples3  in  connection  with  Acts 
g 36. 39^  may  ke  supplemented  by  IMAe.  569  (Ehodes,  date?). 

' laaK.  The  spelling  'Iaa/c  (for  'laaaic),  in  Cod.  ^,  in  both 
of  D,  often  implied  in  the  old  Latin  versions,  and  probably 
also  underlying  the  Graecised  "Iaa/co$  of  Josephus,  is  found 
in  PEE.  xliv.  9  (Fayyum,  3rd-4th  cent.,  a.d.),  in  which  an 
AvprfKios  'Icra/c  is  mentioned ;  often  also  in  the  Fayyum 
documents  of  the  Christian  period  :  BU.  305  5  (556  A.D.),  3037 
(586  A.D.),  47e  and  173  s  (6th-7th  cent.  A.D.). 

3.  Verb. 

(a)  Augment,  rjvolyrjv^  (Mark  735,  Acts  12 10,  Kev.  II19, 
15 5):  BU.  326  ii.io  (Fayyum,  194  a.d.)  rjvvyrj  [v  =  ol],  said 
of  a  will.5 

1  Aram.  ^H^l  ?  *•*•!  son  of  the  palace  ?  Or  son  of  Therach,  Terah 
(LXX  ®appa  and  ®apa,  but,  as  a  place-name,  with  t  for  ]^,  Numb.  33  *  f-  TapaO)  ?  ? 

2  The  author  does  not  know  of  any  other  examples  of  ir  for  ^.  The 
accentuation  -as  should  probably  be  preferred  to  the  naprdpas  given  by 
Frankel. 

3  Cf.  Wendt,  Meyer,  BtV  (1888),  p.  235. 

4  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  12,  7  (p.  103). 

6  For  the  reading  see  ibid.,  Supplement,  p.  359. 
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(b)  Conjugation,  t e re i^a1  is  fairly  well  authenticated  in 
Heb.  86;  cf.  BU.  332 e  (Fayyuni,  2nd-3rd  cent,  a.d.)  hn- 
TeTeu^oTa?,  unnecessarily  altered  by  the  editor  to  eTnrerv- 

Via2  (Luke  13 34,  2  Pet.  26,  Acts  14 27  D) :  BU.  607 is 
(Fayyum,  163  A.D.)  /carfji-av. 

eXeitya*  (Acts  6  2,  Luke  511  D,  Mark  12 19^,  always 
in  the  compound  KareXe^a)  also  occurs  in  the  following 
Fayyum  Papyri :  BU.  183 19  (85  A.D.)  KaraXei^ri,  176 10  (reign 
of  Hadrian)  /caraXefyai,,  86  7. 13  (155  A.D.)  KaraXetyrif  467  6 
(no  note  of  place,  ca.  177  A.D.)  KaTaXetyas,  164 13  (2nd-3rd 
cent.  A.D.)  Karakefycu.  The  same  compound  is  found  also 
in  the  passages  Clem.  2  Cor.  5  \  10 1,  and  Herm.  Similit.  8, 
35  cited  by  Blass,  also  in  LXX  1  Chron.  28 9,  and  GIG. 
4137 3 f.  (Montalub  in  Galatia,  date?);  4063 et  (Ancyra, 
date?)  has  evKardXitye.  It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  the 
form  is  confined  to  this  compound. 

r)p7rdy7jv5  (2  Cor.  12 2>4)  occurs  also  in  the  fragment 
of  a  document 6  which  relates  to  the  Jewish  war  of  Trajan, 
BU.  341 12  (Fayyum,  2nd  cent.  a.d.).  On  p.  359  of  vol.  i. 
of  that  collection,  ^pird^rjaav  is  given  as  the  corrected 
reading  of  this. 

The  attaching  of  1st  aorist  terminations  to  the  2nd 
aorist 7  is  of  course  very  frequent  in  the  Papyri.  The  author 
has  noted  the  following : — 

1  Winer- Schmiedel,  §  13,  2,  Note  2  (p.  104) ;  Blass,  Gramm.,  p.  57.  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  57.] 

2  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  13,  10  (p.  109) ;  Blass,  Gramm.,  p.  42.  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  43.] 

3  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  13,  10  (p.  109) ;  Blass,  Gramm.,  p.  43.  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  43.] 

4  The  Editor,  P.  Viereck,  makes  the  unnecessary  observation,  "  I.  [read] 
KaraXiirri ". 

5  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  13,  10  (p.  110) ;  Blass,  Gramm. ,  p.  43.  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  43.] 

6  Cf.  above,  p.  68. 

7  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  13,  13  (p.  Ill  f.) ;  Blass,  Gramm.,  p.  44  f.  [Eng. 
Trans. ,  p.  45  f .] 
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iyevdfjLrjv:  PER.  i.  26  (Fayyum,  83-84  A.D.)  yevduevo? 
along  with  the  frequent  yevofxevos,  BU.  464 1  (132-133  A.D.) 
yevd/jueva  together  with  yevoftivr/iv]  in  line  10,  300  n  (Fayytim, 
148  A.D.)  irapayevdfievo^,  301 4  (Fayyum,  157  A.D.)  yeva/jue'vov, 
115  ii.  25  (Fayyum,  189  a.d.)  yevafievots,  490  s  (Fayyum,  2nd 
cent.  A.D.)  yeva/jbivrj,  531  ii.  17  (Fayyum,  2nd  cent.  A.D.) 
7ra[p]ayevd/ii€vos,  21  ii.  2  (340  A.D.)  yevapevov,  3  24  (Fayyum. 
605  A.D.)  yevafiiv&v. 

^\6a  :  BU.  530 u  (1st  cent,  a.d.)  fjXeas,  72  6  (191  a.d.) 
eirrikOav,  515  u  (193  a.d.)  hr^\jfj\$a»,  146  s  (2nd-3rd  cent. 
a.d.)  iirrjXOav,  103 1  (6th-7th  cent.  A.D.)  f}X6av ;  all  these 
Papyri  come  from  the  Fayyum. 

€<7%a  (Acts  757  D,  o-vveaxcLv) :  BU.  451s  (lst-2nd  cent. 
a.d.)  $oyafjutv. 

e\a/3a:  BU.  562 21  (Fayyum,  beginning  of  2nd  cent. 
A.D.)  i%i\al3a,  423  9  (2nd  cent.  A.D.)  eXaj3a,  261  is  and  449  s 
(both  from  the  Fayyum,  2nd-3rd  cent,  a.d.)  eXafta. 

The  use  of  the  terminations  -a,  -a?  in  the  imperfect1  is 
shown  in  BU.  595  9  (Fayyum,  70-80  a.d.)  eXeyas,  515  s 
(Fayyum,  193  A.D.)  axpelXafiev,  157  a  (Fayyum,  2nd-3rd  cent. 
A.D.)  ifido-ra&v.  We  might  add  44  s  (Fayyum,  102  A.D.) 
6(f>iXaT6  :  the  augment  is  wanting,  as  in  BU.  281 12 
(Fayyum,  reign  of  Trajan)  o<f)[i]\ev,  and  340 11  (Fayyum, 
148-149  a.d.)  ofaXev. 

The  termination  -aav  for  -v  in  the  3rd  plural2  is  attested 
by  BU.  369  (Fayyum,  2nd-3rd  cent,  a.d.)  iTrrjXOoaav,  and  (in 
a  contracted  verb)  251 4  (Fayyum,  81  A.D.)  7rpoey[a/j,]ovcrav  ; 
also  in  the  document  by  the  same  hand  183  6  (Fayyum,  85 
A.D.)  Trpoeyaixovcrav ; 4  the  last  two  examples  occur  in  the 
phrase  /cadco?  teal  irpoeyanovaav,  most  likely  a  formula  in 
marriage-contracts. 

1  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  13,  13  (p.  112) ;  Blass,  Gramm.,  p.  45.  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  46.] 

2  Most  likely  an  assimilation  to  u<pehou. 

■  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  13,  14  (p.  112  f.) ;  Biass,  Gramm.,  p.  45  f.  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  46.] 

4  The  editors  accentuate  %poeyduov<rav. 
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The  termination  -av  for  -a at  in  the  3rd  plural  perfect1 
occurs  in  BU.  597 19  (Fayyum,  75  A.D.)  yeyovav  (Eom.  16 7 
N  AB,  Eev.  21 6  ^c  A)  and  328  i.e  (Fayyum,  138-139  a.d.) 
/j,6T€7rL<yeypa(f)av.2 

The  termination  -e?  for  -as  in  the  2nd  singular  perfect  and 
aorist*  is  found  with  remarkable  frequency  in  the  badly- 
written  private  letter  BU.  261  (Fayyum,  2nd-3rd  cent. 
A.D.  ?):  line  14  SeSw/ce?,  17  tfpvx6?  (=  e'tpTjfces),  23  av  ol8e$,  24  f. 
eypayfres  :  the  last  form  occurs  also  in  the  private  letter  38 14 
(Fayyum  1st  cent.  a.d.). 

SiScofjbi:*  The  Papyri  yield  a  number  of  examples  of 
Si 8 co  (8i8a>?)  for  8l8gd/m — all  from  the  Fayyum.  In  BU. 
261 21  (2nd-3rd  cent.  a.d.  ?,  badly  written)  is  found  ou8ev  iyo» 
BlBcd  (8l8co?),5  9721  (201-202  a.d.)  eV^'So),6  38 19  (1st  cent. 
a.d.)  8l8l  as  3rd  sing.  pres.  (  =  81861). — 8i8a>  (  =  8i86co)  is  indi- 
cated by  8622  (155  a.d.)  8l8ovvto$,  and  already  by  44 15  (102 
A.D.)  av8i8ovvra7  (but  in  line  14  8v86vra). 

t L07j fit,.  According  to  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  14,  note  11 
(p.  121)  there  appear  to  be  no  indubitable  derivations  from 
a  verb  ridco.     But  the  well- written  Papyrus  BU.  326  i.  w 

1  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  13,  15  (p.  113) ;  Blass,  Oramm.,  p.  45.  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  46.] 

2  Conversely,  -own  for  -av  in  BU.  275  s  (Fayyum,  215  a.d.)  iirfadaffi. 

3  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  13,  16  (p.  113  f.) ;  Blass,  Oramm.,  p.  46.  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  46.] 

4  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  14, 11  ff.  (p.  121  f.) ;  Blass,  Grammy.  48  f.  [Eng 
Trans.,  p.  49  f.]    Neither  writer  takes  notice  of  1  Cor.  73  A  airoSiSercc. 

5  It  is  true  that  line  23  has  p$  Sidi  avrfj  (cf.  Supplement,  p.  358).  The 
editor,  F.  Krebs,  accentuates  SISi,  and  explains  thus :  "  Z.  [read]  SISei  =  SlSwo-i ". 
The  present  writer  considers  this  impossible:  SiSi  (=  5/8ei)  is  rather  an  im- 
perative of  dldoofii,  formed  in  accordance  with  ri9et.  Similarly  BU.  602 a 
Fayyum,  2nd  cent,  a.d.)  iMSi  (  =  i8idei)  on  the  analogy  of  irldei.  Other 
assimilations  to  the  formation  of  rUhffu  in  the  Fayyum  Papyri  are:  360s 
(108-109  a.d.)  the  imperative  vapdSere,  and  1593  (216  a.d.)  <?|e'5eTo;  the  latter 
form  already  in  PEB.  ccxxii.  is  (2nd  cent.  a.d.). 

6  Im8l5a>  could  also  be  an  abbreviation  of  eViStSoyu,  specially  as  it  occurs 
in  a  common  formula.    Hence  the  editor,  U.  Wilcken,  writes  4iriSld(c(fii). 

7  Apocope  of  the  preposition,  like  BU.  867  (Fayyum,  155  a.d.)  /caAe% ; 
in  contrast  with  line  12  of  the  same  Papyrus  KaraKefyri  (not,  however,  iraSdxrot 
BU.  3920  which  has  been  corrected,  in  accordance  with  a  more  exact  reading 
p.  354,  to  airoMffu).     Cf.  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  5,  22  c,  note  47  (p.  53). 
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(Fayyum,  189  A.D.)  yields  irapaKaraTiOoixat. — tlQco  (  =  tiO£<d) 
is  indicated  by  BU.  350 13  (Fayyum,  reign  of  Trajan)  viro- 
TtOovo-a,  which,  however,  perhaps  depends  in  this  place 
merely  on  euphony ;  it  stands  in  the  following  connection : 
ivoucoBo/jLovaa  teal  iirLaKevd^ovaa  fcal  iro\ovaa8ic  ical  vttotc- 
6ov<ra  teal  erepois  fi€Ta$i8ov(ra. 

Bvvo/juai1  is  often  attested  in  the  Fayyum  Papyri: 
BU.  246 10  (2nd-3rd  cent,  a.d.),  388  ii.  8  (2nd-3rd  cent.  A.D.), 
159  s  (216  a.d.)  Bvvopevos—  also  614 20  (217  a.d.).  In  348  s 
(156  a.d.)  there  occurs  &>?  av  Svvot,  which  must  certainly  be 
3rd  singular ;  this  would  involve  a  Svvco.2 

1  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  14,  17  (p.  123) ;  Blass,  Gramm.,  p.  48.  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  49.] 

2  The  particular  sentence  (from  a  private  letter)  is  not  quite  clear  to  the 
author,  but  he  considers  it  impossible  that  the  form  could  be  derived  from 
the  well-known  5iW.  F.  Krebs  also  places  Svvoi  in  connection  with  SiW/iat 
in  his  index. 
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III. 

NOTES  ON  THE  VOCABULAEY  AND  THE  SYNTAX. 

1.  So-called  Hebraisms. 

dvaarpe^ofjtat  and  dvaaTpofyr). 

Quite  a  multitude  of  examples,  all  of  the  Koman  period 
(after  133  B.C.),  of  the  moral  signification  of  the  verb,1  which 
is  not  to  be  explained  as  a  Hebraism,  and  to  which  attention 
was  called  above,  p.  88,  are  yielded  by  the  since-published 
second  volume  of  the  Inscriptions  of  Pergamus.  Putting 
aside  Perg.  252  39,  where  the  word  is  got  only  by  a  violent 
restoration,  the  author  would  refer  to  459  5  /caXcos  /cat  ivSogw? 
dvaarpacfrrjvai  {cf.  Heb.  13 18  /ca\m  dvao-rpecpeadat,  James  3 18, 
1  Pet.  212  /caXrj  avao-rpofyrj),  4704  [iv  ird(r]tv  dv€a[rpa/Jt]fjL6Pov 
a%i(D$  [tt}9  7roX.ea)?]  and  496  5  ff.  [a]va(TTp€(j)o/jL6vrjv  /ca\w?  /eat 
eu(re/3w?  teal  afta>?  rfjs  7ro\e&>9  (cf.  the  Pauline  irepiTrarelv 
aftct)?  c.  gen.);  also  545  dvaaTpa<f}ev[ra\  IMAe.  1033 7 f. 
(Carpathus,  2nd  cent.  B.C.?)  ^tXoSofo)?  dvi[cr]Tpa7r[Tai]  may 
be  still  older  than  any  of  these.  Frankel,  p.  16,  cites  further 
GIG.  1770  (letter  of  Flaminin)  oi  ov/c  dirb  rod  fieXrio-rov 
elcoOores   dvaarpi^eadai.2 

For  avaarpofyr),  in  the  ethical  sense,  IMAe.  1032  6  (Car- 
pathos,  2nd  cent.  B.C.)  should  be  noted. 

ek. 

The  use  of  ek  for  expressing  the  purpose  of  donations, 
collections  or  other  expenditure  (discussed  above,  p.  117  f.), 

1  It  is  significant  that  Thayer  should  note  this  usage  in  Xenophon  (An. 
2,  5,  14)  and  Polybius  (1,  9,  7  ;  74,  13  ;  86,  5,  etc.),  while  Clavis3  does  not. 

2  P.  Wendland,  Deutsche,  Litter  aturzeitung,  1895,  col.  902,  refers  further 
to  Schenkl's  Index  to  Epictetus,  and  to  Viereck,  Sermo  graecus,  p.  75. 
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which  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  Hebraism,  is  confirmed 
also  by  the  later  Papyri.  For  example,  in  the  very  compre- 
hensive account  BU.  34  (date  and  place  uncertain),  the 
separate  items  of  expenditure  are  very  often  introduced  by 
eh.  T«?  eh  rbv  Mdpcova  ....  olicovoiiias,  PEB.  i.  n  (Fayytim, 
83-84  A.D.)  is  correctly  translated  by  the  editor  as  the  en- 
dorsement  of  Maron's  account;  cf.  PEB.  xviii.  12 f.  (Fayyum, 
124  A.D.)  eh  aWov  tlvcl  ypdcfreLv  hiaOrjKrjv,  to  draw  up  a  will  in 
favour  of  any  other  person.  Leaving  aside  the  New  Testa- 
ment passages,  we  find  this  eh  elsewhere  as  well ;  the  usage  is 
therefore  no  mere  Egyptian  idiom.  Thus,  in  a  list  of  donors 
to  a  religious  collection,  Perg.  554  (after  105  a.d.),  the  purpose 
of  the  various  items  of  expenditure  is  expressed  by  eh,1  e.g., 
line  10,  eh  ravpoftoXiov.  The  abrupt  eh  in  the  expenses-list 
Perg.  553  K  (reign  of  Trajan)  may  also  be  mentioned  as  an 
example.  The  author  has  found  this  eh  in  other  Inscriptions 
as  well. 

ipcordco. 

Cremer8,  p.  415,  says  :  "in  New  Testament  Greek  also 

request —  an    application   of   the    word    which 

manifestly  arose  through  the  influence  of  the  Hebr.  7H$?  " 
But,  as  against  this,  Winer-Liinemann,  p.  30,  had  already  made 
reference  to  some  profane  passages,2  which  Clavis,3  p.  175, 
appropriates  and  extends — though  with  the  accompanying 
remark,  "  ex  imitatione  hebr.  vNt£7,  significatu  ap.  profanos 
rarissimo  ".  The  author  has  already  expressed  his  disagree- 
ment with  the  limitation  of  this  really  vulgar- Greek  usage 
to  the  Bible.3  The  Fayyum  Papyri  yield  new  material : 
ipcoTav  request  occurs  in  BU.  509  (115  a.d.),  423 11  (2nd  cent. 
A.D.),  417  2  f.  (2nd-3rd  cent,  a.d.),  624 15  (reign  of  Diocletian). 

1  Frankel,  p.  353. 

2  Winer- Schmiedel,  §  4,  2  a  (p.  27),  counts  this  usage  among  the  "im- 
perfect "  Hebraisms.  It  would  be  better  to  abolish  this  term  from  Winer's 
Grammar. 

3  Below,  p.  290  f.,  with  a  reference  to  the  examples  of  Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff  in  Guil.  Schmidt,  De  Flavii  Iosephi  elocutione  observationes  criticae, 
Fleck.  Jbb.  Swppl.  xx.  (1894),  p.  516. 
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To  these  should  be  added  the  adjuration-tablet  of  Adru- 
metum  (probably  belonging  to  the  2nd  cent.  a.d.),  line  31. 
(See  p.  276.) 

Kadapos  airo  tivo^. 

The  erroneous  idea  that  this  construction  (Acts  20 26  and 
in  Old  Testament  passages)  is  a  Hebraism,  has  been  long 
refuted  not  only  by  passages  from  late-Greek  writers,  but 
even  by  Demosthenes,  59  78.1  That  the  error,  in  spite  of  all, 
is  still  prevalent  is  shown  by  Clavis  3,  p.  217,  "  ex  hebr.  add.  airo 
twos,  ....  op.  nativos  Graecos  c.  nudo  gen.".  It  will  there- 
fore do  no  harm  to  supplement  the  extra-biblical  examples 
by  the  following  passages  from  the  Fayyum  Papyri:   BU. 

197  m  (17  a.d.),  177 12  (46-47  A.D.),  112 11  (ca.  60  A.D.),  184 25 
(72  A.D.),  PER.  i.  is  (83-84  a.d.),  BU.  536  e  (reign  of  Domitian), 
193 19  (136  a.d.),  24024  (167-168  a.d.),  PEE.  ccxx.  10  (1st  or 
2nd  cent,  a.d.),  BU.  94 13  (289  A.D.).  In  all  these  passages, 
which  are  distributed  over  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  we  find  the  formula  free  of  a  money-debt.  To  these 
there  may  be  added  a  still  older  example  in  the  Inscription 
of  Pergamus  255  7  ff.  (early  Boman  period),  airo  he  rdtpov  teal 
eK$op[a<s\  .   .   .  icadapol  earwaav. 

ovofia. 

1.  This  word  occurs  in  Acts  l15,  Eev.  34,  ll13,  with 
the  meaning  of  person.  Clavis 3,  p.  312,  explains  this  usage 
ex  imitatione  hebr.  rtottf.  But  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebraism 
is  unnecessary;  the  Papyri  demonstrate  the  same  usage, 
which,  of  course,  sufficiently  explains  itself:  BU.  113 11  (143 
A.D.)  €Ka<TT(p  ovofiaro  7rapa(yevofiiva)),  265 18  (Fayyum,  148 
A.D.)  [e/cdaTG)  ovo/jujari  7rapdK[ec]rai,,2  531  ii.  9  f.  (Fayyum,  2nd 

1  The  passage  in  Demosthenes  had  been  cited  by  G.  D.  Kypke,  Observa- 
tions sacrae,  Wratisl.  1755,  ii.,  p.  109  ;  after  him  by  Winer  for  example  (e.g., 
4  [1836],  p.  183,  7[1867],  p.  185,  and  Blass,  Gramm.,  p.  104  [Eng.  Trans.,  p. 
106].  The  author's  attention  was  called  to  Kypke  by  Wendt  on  Acts  20 " 
(Meyer,  iii. 6/7  [1888],  p.  444.  The  right  view  is  advocated  also  by  Cremer  8, 
p.  489. 

2  In  regard  to  both  of  these  passages,  Professor  Wilcken  of  Breslau 
observes,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  that  ovofxa  is  there  used  "  for  the  possessor 
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cent.  A.D.)  ra  7repiyeLv6/nevasic  evoUia  777)09  e/caarov  ovo/ia 
t&v  TpvycovTiov  ypacpijrcoL sic,  388  i.  16  (Fayyum,  2nd-3rd  cent. 
A.D.)  TafieWat  8u[o]  iXevOepuxrecop  tov  avTov  ovofiaro?  Sia- 
<f>6poLs  xP°voi(*  (cf-  n-  35  w'®5  [o]vv  tov  Ev/calpov  8v[oi]  rafteWcu 
iXevOepias  ev[pi\a\_Kov~\Tai ;). 

2.  To  the  authorities  for  the  formula  eh  rb  ovofid 
twos,  given  on  p.  146  ff.  above,  may  be  added  BU.  256s 
(Fayyum,  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius)  ra  virapyovT\a\  eh  ovo/jua 
Bveiv sic,  that  which  belongs  to  the  name  (i.e.,  property  or  means) 
of  the  two  ;  here  the  form  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
expression  (belonging  to  Asia  Minor)  tcTr)fiaT(bv7)<;  eh  to  tov 
Oeov  6vop.a,  p.  147  above.  For  other  examples  see  ThLZ. 
xxv.  (1900),  p.  73  f.  The  formula  far  ovo/jlcitos  is  similarly 
used  in  the  Papyri — BU.  226 i5f.  (Fayyum,  99  A.D.)  tt&vtcov 

TCOV  far    OVOfLaTOS  T/}9  fir)Tp6<S  fJLOV    .    .    .    eh  CtVTOl><?  VTTdpXOVTCOV  \  \ 

further,  BU.  231 9  (Fayyum,  reign  of  Hadrian)  should  pos- 
sibly be  restored  thus  :    [eV  6vo]/j,aTo<;  7-779  OvyaTpos  aov.2 

3.  On  p.  147  above,  the  conjecture  was  made  that  the  non- 
discovery  hitherto  of  the  phrase  iroielv  tl  ev  tS  ovofjuaTi  two?  in 
any  extra-biblical  source  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  chance. 
But  the  author  has  meanwhile  met  with  it — not,  indeed,  in 
the  construction  with  eV,  but  in  the  very  similar  one  with 
the  dative  alone.  The  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Emperor  Cali- 
gula taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Assos  in  Troas  (Ephemeris 
epigraphica,  v.  [1884],  p.  156,  37  A.D.)  is  signed  by  5  irpea- 
fievTai,  after  which  group  of  names  occur  the  concluding 

of  the  name,  the  person,"  but  that  the  translation  name  answers  quite  well. 
— The  present  writer  would,  with  Luther,  render  the  word  by  name  in  the 
New  Testament  passages  also,  so  that  the  special  character  of  the  usage 
might  not  be  obliterated. 

1  In  Corpus  Papyrorum  Baineri,  i.  1,  270,  note,  L.  Mitteis  translates 
this  passage  :  alles  Vermogen  meiner  Mutter  ist  in  seinem  Besitz  [all  the  pro- 
perty of  my  mother  is  in  his  possession]. 

2  A  different  case  is  15327  (Fayyum,  152  a.d.)  airoypdipacr6ai  iv  rjj  rwv 
nafii]\(av  anoypa^f}  .  .  .  eV  dvofxaros  avruv.  What  we  have  here  is  the  entering 
on  the  list  of  a  camel  under  the  name  of  its  new  owner.  Still,  that  which  is 
specified  as  cV  ovS/xaros  of  any  one  is,  in  point  of  fact,  his  property.  One 
sees  that  here,  as  also  in  the  above  formulae,  there  can  be  no  thought  of  a 
new  meaning  of  the  word,  but  only  of  a  realising  of  its  pregnant  fundamental 
meaning. 
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words  :  OLTive?  ical  virep  rfjs  Taiov  Kalaapo?  ^ej3aarov  Tep- 
liaviKov  <TcoT7)pia<;  ev^dpuevoi  Ad  KarnTw\i(psic  Wvcrav  tg3  tt}? 
7ro\e&)5  dvofian.  Here  we  have  most  likely  the  same  usage 
as  in  James  5 10  A  iXdXrjcrav  tw  dvo/uari  Kvpiov ; 1  and  the 
hypothesis  of  Cremer 8,  p.  712,  viz.,  that  "  it  was  Christianity 
which  first  introduced  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  in  the  name  of, 
etc.,'  into  occidental  languages  "  should  thus  be  rejected. 

2.  So-called  "  Jewish-Gbeek  "  "Biblical"  ob  "New 
Testament  "  Wobds  and  Constbuctions. 

The  articles  which  follow  should  make  it  clear  that  the 
non-occurrence  in  extra-biblical  literature  of  many  biblical 
words  is  a  matter  solely  of  statistical  contingency.  (In  some 
cases  the  question,  moreover,  is  not  one  of  non-occurrence  at 
all,  but  merely  of  non-notification.)  Many  of  this  particular 
class  of  words  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  second  treatise 
of  this  work.  The  author  observes,  further,  that  reference 
is  made  by  Blass,  Grammatik  des  Neutest.  Griechisch,  p.  xii. 
[see  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  127,  note],  to  evavn  in  Inscriptions  ;  p. 
69  [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  68],  to  (fnXwrrpcorevco  in  an  Inscription, 
and  p.  68  [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  68]  to  fypevairdr^  in  a  Papyrus. 
The  number  of  "biblical"  or  "New  Testament"  words 
will  certainly  still  further  melt  away — and  without  prejudice 
to  the  distinctive  inner  character  of  biblical  ideas. 

dydwr]. 

In  the  German  edition  of  Bibelstudien  (Marburg,  1895), 
p.  80,  there  was  cited,  in  reference  to  dydirr},  the  Paris 
Papyrus  49  (between  164  and  158  B.C.),  in  which  citation 
the  author  adopted  the  reading  of  the  French  editor  (1865). 
Subsequently,  Blass,  in  his  critique,2  questioned  the  accuracy 
of  this  reading,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  facsimile,  proposed 
rapaxvv  instead  of  dydirriv.  The  facsimile  is  not  a  photo- 
graphic one ;  the  author  considered  that  dydir^v  was,  at 
least,  not  impossible.  Blass,  however,  is  most  probably 
right.     A  re-examination  of  the  passage  in  the  original,  as 

1  But  not  in  Mark  9  M  A  and  Matt.  7  22>  where  the  dative  is  instrumental. 

2  ThLZ.  xx.  (1895),  p.  488. 
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has  been  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  M.  Pierret,  the 
Conservator  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  Louvre,  has  had 
the  result  "quon  ne  trouve,  dans  le  papyrus  N°  49,  aucune 
trace  du  mot  dydirr/v,  mais  seulement  &  la  ligne  6  la  vraisemblance 
d'une  lecture  rapaxw  "•  The  author,  therefore,  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  here  withdrawing  his  reference  to  this  Papyrus.1 
[The  note  in  question  has,  of  course,  been  omitted  in  this 
translation.] 

Nevertheless,  this  does  not  imply  the  removal  of  the 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  word  is  a  specifically  "biblical" 
one,  and  the  conjecture  that  it  was  used  in  Egypt  can  now 
be  confirmed.  Only,  one  does  not  need  to  go  to  Paris  in 
order  to  find  the  word.  The  statements  of  v.  Zezschwitz,2 
Clavis 3  and  Cremer 4  notwithstanding,  it  is  found  in  Philo,  to 
which  fact,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  Thayer 
alone  has  called  attention  in  his  lexicon.5  In  Quod  Deus 
immut.  §  14  (M.,  p.  283),  it  is  said  :  Trap'  6  /hoc  Bo/cec  rols 
7rpo6iprjfjL6voi<;  Bval  /cecpaXacocs,  t&>  re  "  go?  avOpwiros  "  icccc  tS 
"  ov%  ft>9  avOpcairos  6  #eo9,"  6  e'repa  Bvo  avvv^r/vac  a/co\ov0a  teal 
avyyevf),  tyofiov  re  kcli  aydjrTjv.  Here  then  we  have  dydirr], 
and  in  such  manner  as  to  repel  the  supposition  that  Philo 
adopted  the  word  from  the  LXX.  Further,  dyaTrrj  is  here 
used  already  in  its  religious-ethical  sense,  for  the  connection 
shows  that  the  reference  is  to  love  to  God,  the  antithesis  of 
which  is  fear  of  God  (cf,  in  the  next  sentence,  ^7  777)0?  to 
dyairav  f)  7rpb<;  to  (frofteio-Oai,  rbv  qvtcl.  The  analogy  to  1  John 
4 18  is  quite  apparent. 

1  Cf.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Expository  Times,  vol.  ix.,  p.  567  f. 

2  Profangraecitaet  und  biblisclier  Sprachgeist,  Leipzig,  1859,  p.  62 : 
"  'Aydirrj  does  not  occur  as  a  genuine  term,  so  far  as  the  references  in  the  Lexica 
avail,  in  the  koivt)  either  ". 

3  Clavis3,  p.  3  :  " In  Philone  et  Josepho  legi  non  memini"  (after  Bret- 
schneider). 

4  Cremer8,  p.  14,  "  this  word,  apparently  formed  by  the  LXX,  or,  at  any 
rate,  in  their  circle  (Philo  and  Josephus  do  not  have  it) ". 

5  The  present  writer  had  not  the  book  by  him  when  he  wrote  the  article 
ayain}  in  the  German  Bibelstudien. 

6  The  passage  relates  to  the  apparent  contradiction  between  LXX  Deut. 
1 sl  and  Numb.  23 la. 
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For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  may  be  permitted  to 
notify  still  another  passage,  which,  however,  does  not  afford 
an  altogether  certain  contribution  to  the  answering  of  our 
question  either  way.  In  a  scholion  to  Thuc.  ii.  51,  5,  we 
find  fyCkavOpamLas  teal  dydiri)^  as  a  gloss  to  aperr}?  (ed.  Poppo, 
ii.  2,  p.  92,  or  A.  Schoene  [1874],  p.  209  25).  Our  opinion  of 
the  gloss  will  depend  upon  our  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  glossator  was  a  Christian  or  not.  But  no 
certain  answer  to  this  question  can  be  given.  In  the 
present  state  of  scholiastic  research  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  definitely  about  the  age  of  any  particular  scholium 
or  of  any  philological  term  in  the  scholia.  Still,  the  sort  of 
gloss  which  savours  of  interlinear  explanation,  and  which 
explains  only  by  remodelling  the  expression,  has  always 
against  it  (in  the  opinion  of  Professor  G.  Wissowa  of  Halle, 
who  has  most  willingly  furnished  us  with  this  information) 
the  disadvantage  of  late  age. 

afcaTayvooaTos. 

Hitherto  authenticated  only  in  2  Mace.  4 47,  Tit.  2 8  and 
in  ecclesiastical  writers.  Clavis 3,  p.  14,  is  content  to  confirm 
this  state  of  the  matter;  Cremer8,  p.  245,  isolates  the  word 
thus  :  "  only  in  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  Greek  ".  The 
formation  and  meaning  of  the  word,  however,  support  the 
hypothesis  that  we  have  to  reckon  here  with  a  matter  of 
statistical  chance.  In  point  of  fact,  the  word  occurs  in  the 
epitaph  CIG.  1971  bs  (Thessalonica,  165  a.d.),  applied  to 
the  deceased ;  also  in  the  poetical  epitaph  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum  at  Kome  IGrSI.1  2139  3  (date*  ?),  applied  to  the 
deceased  (a//,e//,7TTo?,  aKardypcoaro^) 2 ;  finally,  also  in  a  deed 
of  tenure,  which  certainly  belongs  to  the  Christian  period, 
but  which  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  memorial  of  "ecclesi- 

1  Inscriptiones  Oraecae  Siciliae  et  Italiae  additis  Graecis  Oalliae  His- 
paniae  Britanniae  Germaniae  inscriptionibus  consilio  et  auctoritate  Academiae 
Litterarum  Begiae  Borussicae  edidit  Georgivs  Kaibel,  .  .  .  Berolini  1890. 

2  Kaibel,  Epigrammata  Graeca  ex  lapidibus  conlecta,  Berlin,  1878,  p. 
295  f.,  treats  the  Inscription  under  No.  728  as  a  Christian  one,  but  without 
giving  his  reasons. 
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astical"  Greek  in  Cremer's  sense:  BU.  308s  (Fayyum, 
Byzant.  period)  in -dvayfces  iTrtrekiacofiev  ra  777909  Trjv  tcaWiep- 
ryiav  tcjv  dpovpcov  epya  irdvra  a/eaTayvdxTTlcos].1 

idv. 

1.  A.  Buttmann 2  observes  in  reference  to  idv  with  the 
indicative8 :  "  It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  the  examples 
of  this  construction  are  almost  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
mass  of  those  which  are  grammatically  regular,  whatever 
doubts  may  be  raised  by  the  fact  that  hardly  a  single  quite 
trustworthy  passage  with  the  indicative  has  come  down  to 
us  ".  But  he  is  right,  with  regard  to  those  passages  in  which 
both  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  appear  in  the  text, 
in  attributing  the  latter  to  the  copyists.  Only  a  very  few 
absolutely  certain  examples,  belonging  to  a  relatively  early 
period,  can  be  pointed  out.  The  following  have  been  noticed 
by  the  author  in  Papyri :  BU.  3005  (Fayyum,  148  a.d.)  kclv 
Biov  tjv*  48 13  (Fayyum,  2nd-3rd  cent.  A.D.)  idv  he  firj  ivrjv5; 
in  each  case  the  form  is  properly  a  perfect.6  Further,  with 
the  present  or  future  indicative  following,  we  have  the  Paris 
Papyrus  18  (imperial  period?),7  in  the  middle,  idv  fiaxovatv 
/jl€t  iaov  ol  dBe\(j)OL  aov,  according  as  we  accentuate  fid^ovcriv 
or  fjiaxovaiv 8 ;  BU.  5976  (Fayyum,  75  A.D.)  /cat  idv  eiiroaei^ 

1  So  the  editor,  Wilcken,  restores ;  the  author  considers  that  aKard- 
yv<*<n[pi\  is  also  possible. 

2  Grammatih  des  neutestamentlichen  Sprachgebrauchs,  Berlin,  1859,  p. 
192. 

3  Strictly  speaking,  this  point  is  out  of  place  in  the  above  paragraph,  but 
it  is  discussed  here  in  order  to  avoid  breaking  up  the  article  idv. 

4  The  editor's  proposal  to  change  %v  into  r}  seems  to  the  present  writer 
wrong.     Cf.  also  the  passage  B  U.  543  5  quoted  below. 

5  idv  with  the  subjunctive  is  found  three  times  (lines  4. 12. 17)  in  the  same 
Papyrus. 

6  Winer-Lunemann,  p.  277,  0  at  the  foot. 

7  Notices  et  extraits  des  manuscrits  de  la  bibliotMque  impSriale,  vol.  xviii., 
part  2,  Paris,  1865,  p.  232  f. 

8  For  fidxo  c/-  the  analogous  cases  in  Winer-Liinemann,  top  of  p.  244. 

9  This  peculiar  form  (developed  from  elvov  ?)  must  in  any  case  be  inter- 
preted as  indicative. 
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cf.  607  23  (Fayytim,  163  A.D.)  oirorav  x  ai/atp[o]wTat  and  the 
passages  cited  below,  86  19,  22. 

2.  Winer-Lunemann,  p.  291,  writes  as  follows,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  frequent  lav  instead  of  av  in  relative  clauses : 
"  In  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  (as  in  the  LXX  and  the  Apocrypha 
.  .  .,  now  and  then  in  the  Byzantine  writers,  .  .  .),  av  after 
relatives  is  frequently  displaced,  according  to  most  authorities 
and  the  best,  by  lav  [here  the  passages  are  given],  as  not 
seldom  in  the  Codices  of  Greek,  even  of  Attic,  writers. 
Modern  philologists  .  .  .  substitute  av  throughout.  .  .  . 
The  editors  of  the  N.  T.  have  not  as  yet  ventured  to  do 
this,  and  in  point  of  fact  lav  for  av  may  well  have  been  a 
peculiarity  of  the  popular  language  in  later  (if  not,  indeed,  in 
earlier)  times."  A.  Buttmann,  p.  63  f.,  is  of  a  like  opinion : 
"We  may  at  least  infer  with  certainty,  from  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  this  substitution,  that  this  form,  certainly  in- 
correct (but  still  not  quite  groundless),  was  extant  among 
later  writers".  Schmiedel2  also  recognises  this  lav  as  late- 
Greek.  But  even  in  1888  Grimm,  Clavis,8  p.  112,  had  ex- 
plained it  "ex  usu  ap.  profanos  maxime  dubio".  The  case  is 
extremely  instructive  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  question 
as  to  the  character  of  the  language  of  the  Greek  Bible. 
That  this  small  formal  peculiarity,  occurring  abundantly3  in 
the  Greek  Bible,  should  be,  as  is  said,  very  doubtful  among 
"profane"  writers,  is  conceivable  only  on  the  view  that 
"biblical  Greek"  constitutes  a  philological-historical  mag- 
nitude by  itself.  If,  however,  we  take  the  philological 
phenomena  of  the  Bible  out  of  the  charmed  circle  of  the 

1  oirSrav  and  Hrav  with  the  future  indicative  in  the  Sibyllists  are  treated 
of  by  A.  Rzach,  Zur  Kritik  der  Sibyllinischen  Orakel,  Philologus,  liii.  (1894), 
p.  283. 

2  HG.  ii.  1  (1891),  p.  98,  ad  loc.  1  Cor.  618. 

3  In  the  LXX  in  innumerable  passages  (H.  W.  J.  Thiersch,  De  Penta- 
teuchi  versione  Alexandrina  libri  tres,  Erlangen,  1841,  p.  108) ;  in  the  Apocry- 
pha, Ch.  A.  Wahl,  Clavis  librorum  V.  T.  Apocryphorum  philologica,  Leip- 
zig, 1853,  p.  137  f.,  enumerates  28  cases  ;  in  the  N.T.  Clavis3  gives  17.  Many 
other  cases,  without  doubt,  have  been  suppressed  by  copyists  or  editors. — 
U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff  considers  b  idv,  3  John B,  to  be  an  "  ortho- 
graphic blunder  "  (Hermes,  xxxiii.  [1898],  p.  531),  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
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dogma  of  "  biblical  Greek,"  we  may  then  characterise  the 
possible  non-occurrence  of  "  profane  "  examples  of  the  present 
phenomenon  as,  at  most,  a  matter  of  accident.  But  the 
Papyri  prove  that  the  biblical  idv — so  far  at  least  as  regards 
New  Testament  times * — was  in  very  frequent  use  in  Egypt ; 
they  confirm  in  the  most  marvellous  way  the  conjecture  of 
Winer  and  A.  Buttmann.  The  New  Testament  is,  in  this 
matter,  virtually  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses:  the 
author  has  no  doubt  that  the  Ptolemaic  Papyri2  and  the 
Inscriptions  yield  further  material,  which  would  similarly 
substantiate  the  idv  of  the  LXX  and  the  Apocrypha.  On 
account  of  the  representative  importance  of  the  matter,  a 
number  of  passages  from  the  Papyri3  may  be  noted  here, 
which  furnish,  so  to  speak,  the  linguistic-historical  frame- 
work for  the  New  Testament  passages  :  BU.  543  5  (Hawarah, 
27  B.C.)  rj  oacov  idv  rjv,  PEB.  ccxxiv.  10  (Fayyum,  5th-6th 
cent.  A.D.)  r)  oacov  ivdvsic  y?  BU.  197 10  (F.,  17  a.d.)  rj  oacov 
idv  alp\r)Tcu\  ibid.  19  oh  idv  aiprjrai,  177  7  (F.,  46-47  A.D.)  r) 
oacov  idv  coacv,  PEB.  iv.  11  (F.,  52-53  A.D.)  rj  oacov  idv  coat, 
ibid.22  a>9  idv  fiovXrjTCii,  BU.  251  6  (F.,  81  A.D.)  [«]£'  $>  i]dv 
[air]cwrq<reitiet  PEB.  i.19  (F.,  83-84  a.d.)  cbg  idv  [Pov\co]vtcu, 
ibid.26  rj  oaai  idv  coai,  BU.  183s  (F.,  85  A.D.)  d<j>  rj?  idv 
diraiTrjOfj,  ibid.  19  oaa  irore  idv  KaraXei^rr) slc,  ibid.  25  oh  idv 
PovXtjtcu,  2606  (F.,  90  A.D.)  07r6$€sic  idv  alpfj,  252  9  (F.,  98 
A.D.)  d<f>  fc  [id]v  d7ra[i,]T[V]0f),  538  s  (F.,  100  A.D.)  ^  oacov  idv 
coat,  PEB.  clxxxviii.20  (F.,  105-106  A.D.)  &>?  idv  alpcovrcu, 
ibid.  31  r)  \0aa\1  idv  coat,  xi.  26  (F.,   108  A.D.)  a[?]  idv  aiprjTcu, 

1  It  is  only  the  Papyri  of  the  (early  and  late)  imperial  period  which 
have  been  collated  by  the  author  in  regard  to  this  question. 

2  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  a  Papyrus  in  the  British  Museum, 
from  the  Thebaid,  belonging  to  the  year  132  a.d.  ;  given  in  Grenfell's  An 
Alexandrian  Erotic  Fragment  and  other  Greek  Papyri  chiefly  Ptolemaic,  Ox- 
ford, 1896,  No.  xviii.  27,  p.  40 :  ical  e|  ol  iau  aiprjTcu. 

3  In  almost  every  case  the  editors  of  the  Berlin  and  the  Vienna  Papyri 
prefer  to  read  &v  instead  of  idv,  but  what  we  have  to  do  with  here  is  not  really 
a  clerical  error,  idv  should  be  read  in  every  case,  just  as  it  is  written.  In 
Vol.  II.  of  the  Berlin  documents,  idv  has  for  the  most  part  been  allowed  to 
remain,  and  rightly  so. 

4  Pap.  :  7j.     Wessely,  p.  255,  accentuates  ^**. 
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xxviii.7  (F.,  110  A.D.)  ola  idv  iyftr)sic,  ibid.u  rj  oatov  edv  ftW, 
BU.  101 9  (F.,  114  A.D.)  ef  ov  idv  alpfj  /nepovs,  ibid. is  ifi  ov 
idv  .  .  .  XP°V0V>  444  7  (reign  of  Trajan)  rj  oarji sic  iav  $,  113  4 
(143  A.D.)  7T/30?  «9  iav  fiera^v  aydywo-i,  300  n  (F.,  148  A.D.) 
oh  iav  7r/)o?  ravra  iirireXear],  86  7.  13  (F.,  155  A.D.)  wv  iav 
Kara\e[yjrr} Bic,  ibid.  19  ^x?1  &v  •  •  •  yAwjWa*] sic,  ^«Z.  22  07r[o]Te 
iav  .  .  .  yevovrai™,  80  [=  446]i4  (F.,  158-159  A.D.)  oirore 
ia[v  alprjrac],  ibid.  24  oirore  alavsic  alp[fj],  542 13  (F.,  165  A.D.) 
0  eai>  alprjrai,  282  28  (F.,  after  175  A.D.)  rj  ogol  iav  wat,  ibid.zs 
a)?  iav  alpfjrat,,  24125  (F.,  177  A.D.)  [rj  oo~ac]  iav  o)o~l,  ibid.  28 
rj  oval  [ia]v  ooai,  ibid.  38  ft>[s  i]av  aiprjTai,  326  i.  10  (F.,  189  A.D.) 
el  tl  iav  dv[0]pco7rcv[ov]  7rd[6y'],  ibid.  ii.  2  el  tl  iav  iycb  .  .  . 
KaraXiiru),1  432  ii.  29  (190  A.D.)  6,tl  iav  irpd^,  46 17  (F., 
193  A.D.)  iv  oh  iav  fiovXco/jiai,  tottols,  233 15  (F.,  2nd  cent.  A.D.) 
6,tl  iav  alp\_S)vraL\,  236  4  (F.,  2nd  cent.  A.D.)  rj  oaoov  iav  thai, 
248 19  (F.,  2nd  cent,  a.d.)  m  iav  SoKifidfa,  33  ie  (F.,  2nd-3rd 
cent.  A.D.)  ottov  edv  OeXys,  ibid.  21  rj  8id  oTov  edv  evpys,  13 10 
(F.,  289  A.D.)  w?  edv  alpy,  380 is  (F.,  3rd  cent.  A.D.)  /xerd  ov 
edv  evpco,  PER.  xix.  23  (F.,  330  A.D.)  ojv  edv  .  .  irpoa-^wvrjo-rj^ 
BU.  364 10  (F.,  553  a.d.)  octojv  edv  &aivt  303 12  (F.,  586  a.d.) 
ocra?  iav  waiv,  ibid,  verso  1  oacov  [e]dv  &<ri. 

Surveying  this  long  list,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that 
idv  is  used  in  many  constantly  recurring  formulae,  but, 
nevertheless,  in  spontaneously-formed  clauses  as  well.  We 
should  also  notice  that  the  documents  in  which  it  occurs 

1  Proceeding  from  this  twice-occurring  el  with  (idv  =  )  &v  following,  we 
can  understand  the  peculiar  negative  tl  irf\  n  &v  in  1  Cor.  7 5.  Schmiedel, 
HC.  ii.  1  (1891),  p.  100,  explains  thus:  "«J  /x-fi  ti  &v  =  iav  u-f)  ri,  as  Origen 
reads  ".  This  equation  ought  not  to  be  made  ;  it  only  explains  the  meaning 
of  the  combination,  but  not  its  special  syntactic  character,  tl  yA\  rt  &v  has 
philologically  nothing  to  do  with  the  idv  in  iav  /j.4)  ti  ;  &v,  occurring  here  after 
tl,  is  rather  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  occurred  after  a  hypothetical  relative, 
thus :  unless  in  a  given  case,  unless  perhaps.  The  fact  that  the  verb  (say, 
airoareprJTe  or  yevrjrai)  has  to  be  supplied  is  absolutely  without  importance  for 
the  grammatical  determination  of  the  case.  — Blass,  Gramm.,  p.  211  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  216],  counts  tl  yA\  rt  &v  among  the  combinations  in  which  tl  and 
idv  are  blended  together.  We  consider  this  hypothesis  untenable,  on  account 
of  the  &v.  A.  Buttmann,  p.  190,  note,  agrees  with  it,  though  indeed  he  also 
refers  to  the  explanation  which  we  consider  to  be  the  correct  one,  pp.  189, 
bottom  line,  and  190,  first  two  lines.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  tl  &v  of  the 
Papyrus. 
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are  of  very  various  kinds,  and  are  not  merely  official  papers, 
with  regard  to  which  we  might  always  be  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  what  we  had  there  was  only  a  peculiarity  of  the 
official  language.  The  first  and  second  centuries  A.D.  consti- 
tute its  definite  classical  period ;  it  seems  to  become  less 
frequent  later.  The  author  has  met  with  the  "  correct "  av 
only  in  the  following  passages  :  BU.  372,  ii.  17  (Fayyum,  154 
A.D.)  e£  ov  av  .  .  .  irporeOfj,  619  7  (F.,  155  A.D.)  &xpi  av 
H-eTao-Ofj,  3485  (F.,  156  A.D.)  a>9  av  Sofceifido-ys810,  ibid.  7,  o>9 
av  8vvotsie,  419 11  (F.,  276-277  A.D.)  <%>*?  av  irapayevcofiac, 
316  21  (Askalon  in  Phoenicia,  359  A.D.)  ov  av  alprjre™  rpoirov, 
ibid.  26. 32  /cal  oaov  av  ...  .  Biacfrepr),  36  oyv  av  .  .  eimcrr)- 
ar)[r]e  "c ;  he  does  not  of  course  guarantee  that  this  is  an 
exhaustive  list.  The  hypothesis  that  idv  for  av  is  an  Alex- 
andrianism,  in  support  of  which  the  repeated  av  of  the  last- 
mentioned  document  from  Askalon  might  be  put  forward, 
seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  groundless.  We  must 
deal  very  circumspectly  with  all  such  tendencies  to  isolate 
We  actually  find  oaot  lav  aw^evxOcoo-Lv  twice  on  a  leaden 
tablet  from  Carthage  (imperial  period),  GIL.  viii.  suppl. 
12511. 

Blass  also  refers  to  the  use  of  idv  for  av  in  the  Papyri, 
Gramm.,  p.  61  [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  61],  where  he  cites  BU.  12, 
13,  33,  46,  "  etc."  ;  and  also  p.  212  [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  217], 
where  he  cites  the  London  Aristotelian  Papyrus  (end  of  1st 
cent.  a.d.). 

el  (el  ?)  p>r)v. 

el  fjbrjv  occurs  on  good  authority  in  Heb.  6 14  (as  already 
in  LXX,  e.g.,  Ezek.  33 27,  34 8,  35 6,  36 5,  38 19,  Numb.  14 28, 
Job.  27 3,  Judith  l12,  Baruch  229)  as  used  to  express  an 
oath.  F.  Bleek,  ad  loc.,1  has  gone  into  the  matter  most 
thoroughly ;  he  concludes  his  investigation  as  follows : 
"  These  examples  [i.e.,  from  the  LXX]  prove  that  el  firjv  in 
the  present  passage  also  was,  for  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
no  meaningless  form,  as  Tholuck  describes  it ;  and  this  case 
may  serve  to  convince  us  how  much  we  must  be  on  our  guard 

1  Der  Brief  an  die  Hebraer  erlautert,  part  2,  Berlin,  1840,  pp.  248-250. 
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against  the  temptation  to  reject  forthwith  a  reading  which 
is  vouched  for  by  the  agreement  of  the  oldest  authorities  of 
various  classes  and  from  various  localities,  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  its  meaninglessness,  and  without  more  strict  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  it  may  not  be  established  or  defended 
by  biblical  usage  ".  This  "biblical"  usage,  according  to 
him,  arises  from  "  a  blending  together  of  the  Greek  form  of 
oath  rj  firjv  with  the  wholly  un-Greek  el  firj,  which  originates 
in  a  literal  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  form  "  (top  of  p.  250). 
Clavis2,  p.  118,  and  Winer- Schmiedel,  §  5,  15  (p.  46),  still 
consider  this  blending  as  possible,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be 
a  case  of  itacistic  confusion  of  rj  with  ec,  and  rj  yJ\v  be 
intended.  But  0.  P.  Pritzsche,1  again,  asserts  this  latter 
supposition  to  be  the  only  admissible  one,  and  finds  in  the 
opinion  of  Bleek  an  example  of  "how  easily  the  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  traditional  text  leads  to  con- 
fusion and  phantasy  ". 

The  whole  matter  is  exceedingly  instructive.  How 
plausible  does  an  assertion  like  Bleek's,  accepted  from  him 
by  so  many  others,  seem  to  an  adherent  of  the  notion  of 
"  biblical  "  Greek !  On  the  one  hand  the  Greek  rj  firjv,  on 
the  other  the  Hebrew  tfh  DN  =  el  firj — by  blending  the  two 
the  genius  of  the  biblical  diction  constructs  an  el  ixr\v  !  True, 
it  might  have  made  an  r)  pur)  from  them,  but  it  did  not — it 
preferred  el  ixrjv.  Pity,  that  this  fine  idea  should  be  put  out 
of  existence  by  the  Papyri.2  BU.  543 2  a.  (Hawarah,  28-27 
B.C.)  runs  :  op,vvpLt  Kalaapa  Avro/cpdropa  deov  vlbv  el  fjurjv 
Trapaxoyprjo-eiv  .  .  .  rbv  .  .  /c\7)po[v],  and  we  read,  in  PER. 
ccxxiv.  iff.   (Soknopaiu  Nesos   in   the   Payyum,    5-6   a.d.)  : 

bjxvvo  *ic  [  .  .  Kalaapa]  Avrotcpdropa  Oeov  v [ibv\ 

el  firjv  evfieveiv  ev  ttclgi  TOt9  yeyelvrjfievois  Kara  rrf\v  ypa(j)7)v 
....  Here,  in  two  mutually  independent  cases,  we  have  el 

1  HApAT.  ii.  (1853),  p.  138  ;  cf.  i.  (1851),  p.  186. 

2  Further,  the  hypothesis  of  blending,  considered  purely  by  itself, 
is  inconceivable.  If  el  yA\v  is  a  Hebraising  form,  as  regards  one  half  of 
it,  then  el  must  have  the  sense  of  Qfc$.  But  then  also  the  formula  takes  on 
a  negative  sense,  so  that,  e.g.,  Hebr.  6 14  would  read  :  Truly  if  I  bless  thee  and 
multiply  thee—[scil. :  then  will  I  not  be  God,  or  something  similar]. 
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(el?)  firjv  as  a  form  of  oath — on  Papyrus  leaves  whichare 
some  hundred  years  older  than  the  original  text  of  Hebrews, 
and  which  come  from  the  same  country  in  which  the  LXX 
and,  most  probably,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  were  written. 
Whatever,  then,  may  be  its  relation  to  this  el  (el?)  jjliJv,  thus 
much,  at  all  events,  is  clear :  it  is  no  specific  phenomenon 
of  biblical  or  of  Jewish 1  Greek  It  is  either  a  case  of  mere 
itacistic  confusion  of  rj  with  ei,2  as  Fritzsche  assumes  in 
regard  to  the  biblical,  Krebs3  and  Wessely4  in  regard  to  the 
Papyrus  passages  ;  or  else  the  expression  is  a  peculiar  form  of 
oath,  only  authenticated  as  regards  Egypt,  about  the  origin 
of  which  the  author  does  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion. 
The  abundant  and  excellent  evidence  in  biblical  MSS.  for 
the  ei  in  this  particular  combination,5  and  its  occurrence,  in 
the  same  combination,  in  two  mutually  independent  Papyrus 
passages,  deserve  in  any  case  our  fullest  consideration. 

Blass,  too,  has  not  failed  to  notice  the  el  firjv,  at  least 
of  the  first  passage,  BU.  543:  he  writes  thus,  Gramm.,  p. 
9  [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  9]:  " El  ^rjv  for  r)  rfv,  Heb.  614  (^ABD1), 
is  also  attested  by  the  LXX  and  Papyri  [Note  4,  to  this 
word,  is  a  reference  to  BU.  543,  and  to  Blass,  Ausspr.  d.  Gr.z, 
pp.  33,  77] ;  all  this,  moreover,  properly  belongs  to  orthoepy, 
and  not  to  orthography  ".  Then  on  p.  60  [Eng.  Trans.,  p. 
60] :  "  rj,  more  correctly  eZ,  in  el  /jltJv,"  and  p.  254  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  260] :  "  Asseverative  sentences,  direct  and  indirect 
(the  latter  infinitive  sentences)  are,  in  Classical  Greek,  intro- 

1  That  the  author  of  either  Papyrus  was  a  Jew  is  impossible. 

2  Thus,  e.g.,  in  the  Berlin  MS.,  immediately  before,  we  have,  conversely, 
xpyw  f°r  xPeiC0V-  (The  document  is  otherwise  well-written,  like  that  of 
Vienna).  Cf.  also  BU.  316 12  (Askalon,  359  a.d.)  e?  [  =  3}]  /col  e?  nvi  irePV 
bv6ixa.Ti  /caAire,  and,  conversely,  261 13  (Fayyum,  2nd-3rd  cent,  a.d.)  tj  p4,  with- 
out doubt  for  6i  fii\. 

3  Krebs  writes  el  in  the  Berlin  MS.,  and  adds  the  note  :  "  I.  [i.e.,  read] 
*"« 

4  Wessely  writes  ei**0  /x-qv,  and  adds  "  I.  [  =  read]  %  ufa  ". 

6  The  note  on  p.  416  of  the  Etymologicum  magnum,  viz.,  %  •  iirltfrifia 
&Pkik6v  '  '6irep  koX  cuct  5i<p96yyou  ypd<perai,  has  in  itself  no  weight ;  it  but  re- 
peats the  documentary  information  found  in  the  passage  quoted  in  connection, 
with  it,  Hebr.  614  =  Gen.  22". 
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duced  by  rj  firjv,  for  which,  in  Hellenistic-Koman  times,  we 
find  el  (accent  ?)  firjv  written ;  so  LXX  and  consequently 
Heb.  614  ".  The  author  cannot  rightly  judge  from  this  as  to 
the  opinion  of  Blass  concerning  the  spelling  and  the  origin  of 
the  formula  :  in  any  case  it  is  evident  from  the  last-quoted 
observation  that  he  does  not  consider  the  accentuation  el, 
which  he  seems  to  uphold,  to  be  wholly  free  from  doubt. 

The  above-quoted  work  of  Blass,  Vber  die  Aussprache  des 
Griechischen 3,  Berlin,  1888,  p.  33,  shows  that  this  formula  of 
swearing  is  used  also  in  the  Doric  Mystery-Inscription  of 
Andania  in  the  Peloponnesus  (93  or  91  B.C.) ;  the  op/cos 
ywaifcovojjLov  begins,  in  line  27,  el  puav  e^eiv  eiriixekeiav  'Kepi  re 
rod  elfiarccr/jLov  (Dittenberger,  Sylloge,  No.  388,  p.  570). 
Blass  observes  regarding  this  :  "El  pudv  seems,  nevertheless, 
rather  to  be  a  jussum  speciale  of  the  language  than  to  rest 
upon  general  rules  ". 

eXaicov. 

This  word  is  undoubtedly  found  in  Acts  1 12,  cnrb  6pov<; 
rov  KaXovjxevov  ekaifbvos ;  according  to  Clavis 3,  elsewhere 
only  in  the  LXX  and  Josephus  :  "  apud  Graecos  non  exstat ". 
A  matter  of  statistical  chance :  in  the  Berlin  Papyri,  vol. 
i.,  alone,  iXacdov,  olive-grove  or  olive-garden,  occurs  in  nine 
different  documents,  of  which  BU.  37s  (51  a.d.),  50 e  (115 
a.d.)  are  of  "  New  Testament  "  times  ;  there  may  be  added 
from  vol.  ii.,  BU.  379 12.  u  (67  A.D.),  595 10  (perhaps  70-80 
A.D.)-  The  Papyri  named  are  all  from  the  Payyum.  The 
formation  of  the  word  is  correctly  given  in  Clavis? 1  but  it  is 
a  misleading  half-truth  to  say  :  terminatio  a>v  est  nominum 
derivatorum  indicantium  locum  Us  arboribus  consitum,  quae 
nomine  primitivo  designantur.  The  termination  -a>v  is  used, 
quite  generally,  and  not  only  in  regard  to  the  names  of  trees, 
to  form  words  which  designate  the  place  where  the  particu- 
lar objects  are  found.  Equally  strange  is  the  identification 
with  which-  Grimm  supplements  the  above  :  olivetum,  locus 
oleis  consitus,  i.e.  [!]  mons  olearum.     As  if  an  eXacoov  could  not 

1  A.  Buttmann,  p.  20,  refers  to  the  similarly-formed  Greek  names  of 
mountains  (Kidaipuv,  'EAikwv,  etc,). 
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just  as  well  be  in  a  valley  or  anywhere  else.  iXatcov  does 
not,  of  course,  mean  "  Olive-Mount  "  in  Acts  l12  either,  but 
"  place  of  olives  "  or,  if  one  prefers,  "  olive-wood  ".*  IJhe 
word  is,  doubtless,  used  here  as  a  place-name  ;  but  when  a 
particular  mountain  has  the  name  iXcuoov,  it  cannot  be  in- 
ferred therefrom  that  the  lexicographer  has  a  right  to  render 
eXaicov  by  "  mons  "  olearum.  To  do  so  would  be  quite  as  pre- 
posterous as  to  translate  Xeyccov,  in  Mark  5 9,  etc.,  by  legion 
of  demons. 

The  circumstance  that  the  word  has  been  but  scantily 
authenticated  hitherto  must  have  had  a  share  in  sometimes 
keeping  it  from  its  rights  in  another  respect.  Luke  19 29 
reads,  according  to  universal  testimony,  7r/oo?  to  opo$  to 
KaXovfievov  iXaicov  ;  similarly  21  37,  et?  to  Spot  to  koXov/jlevov 
i\aicovy  and,2  in  Mark  ll1,  the  Vaticanus  reads  irpb<s  to 
opos  to  iXaicov,  the  Bobbiensis,  ad  montem  eleon ;  in  Luke 
22 39,  A  Sangallensis  has  eU  to  6po9  iXaicov.  In  the  two 
first-named  passages,  iXaicov  was  formerly  taken  as  the 
genitive  plural  of  ikaim — probably  universally,  and  accentu- 
ated ikaiwv.  Schmiedel 3  still  considers  this  view  possible, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  abbreviated  form  of  speech  which 
we  must  in  such  case  admit  would  not  be  without  analogy  : 
in  BU.  227 io  (Fayyum,  151  a.d.)  the  author  finds  iv  to7t(&)) 
Kaivrjs  Ataypvyos  \eyo[fjLep(p]  ;  similarly  in  282  21  (Fayyum, 
after  175  A.D.),  iv  tottcd  OUlas  Kaw[.     Xjeyofiivov sic,  and  in 

1  The  author  is  not  quite  able  to  determine  whether  the  mistake  in  pro- 
cedure which  underlies  the  above-named  identification  should  be  attributed 
to  W.  Grimm,  or  whether  it  is  a  result  of  the  erroneous  view  of  Chr.  G. 
Wilke.  In  any  case  we  may  characterise  the  mistake  in  the  pertinent  words 
of  the  latter  (Die  Hermeneutik  des  Neuen  Testaments  systematisch  dargestellt, 
zweiter  Theil :  die  hermeneutische  Methodenlehre,  Leipzig,  1844,  p.  181) : 
"  Exegetes  are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  this  or  the  other  word  a 
meaning  which  belongs  only  to  some  word  which  is  combined  with  it,  and 
which  does  not  apply  to  the  word  in  question,  either  in  this  combination  or 
elsewhere". 

2  The  passages  which  follow,  so  far  as  the  author  knows,  have  in  no  case 
been  previously  noticed. 

3  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  10,  4  (p.  93) ;  the  author  perceives  here  that  also 
Niese  and  Bekker  always  write  iAcuwv  in  Josephus.  The  relevant  passages 
are  cited  in  Clavis3,  p.  140. 

14 
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line24f.,   iv   tottcd    OUias1    2a[ ]^-°%   [Xeyolfievov *** ; 

PEE.  xxxviii.  9  (F.,  263  A.D.)  ev  to7tg>  WiftiaTavew  \€yofi(iv(p). 
Nevertheless  the  case  is  a  somewhat  different  one  in  the 
Papyrus  passages  ;  the  author  would  only  bring  the  above 
forward  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  But  such  a  case  would 
only  exist  if  iXaiwv  were  necessarily  a  genitive.  Now,  since 
we  may  without  misgiving  accentuate  iXcucbv 2,  the  question 
alone  remains  whether  this  form,  which  is  urged  upon  us 
by  Acts  1 12,  and  which  is  h  priori  more  probable  than  iXaiwv 
without  the  article  (which  never  occurs  in  Luke),  is  gram- 
matically tenable.  And  the  answer  must  unquestionably 
be  in  the  affirmative.  Not,  indeed,  as  A.  Buttmann,  p.  20, 
thinks,  because  the  word  is  to  be  "  treated  altogether  as 
an  indeclinabile,  and  therefore  as  a  neuter,"3  but  by  reference 
to  the  more  lax  usage  of  later  Greek,4  our  knowledge  of 
which  is  enlarged  by  the  Papyri.  In  these  the  formulae,  o 
fcaXovfjLevos,  iirLKaKovfievo^,  i7rLK€/e\r}/jL6vos,  \ey6fievos,  for  intro- 
ducing the  names  of  persons  and  places,  are  extremely 
frequent.  As  a  rule  these  words  are  construed  with  the 
proper  case ;  thus,  in  Vol.  I.  alone  of  the  Berlin  Documents, 
we  find  some  thirty  examples  of  the  years  121-586  a.d.  But 
in  several  passages  from  the  Fayyum  Papyri,  we  may  note 
the  more  lax  usage  as  well :  in  B  U.  526  15  f.  (86  a.d.)  iv  rrj 
Teaapufiis  \e[yo^]ev^  **c,  and  235  6  (137  A.D.)  n[a]a[C\(av[o^\ 
A(j)po$iaLov  €7nK(a\ov/jL€vov)  Kiwis,  Teo-o-ftwftis  and  Kevvi?  will 
be  nominatives ;  in  277  i.  27  (2nd.  cent,  a.d.)  we  find  iv 
iiroL/c[(p  'A/jlvvtck;,  even  without  a  participle,  and  in  349  7f. 
(313  A.D.)  there  occurs  iv  fc\rjpq>  /cakovfievov  *  ' ' A$piKiavos. 

Thus  hardly  any  further  objections  can  be  made  to  the 
accentuation  ekamv  in  Luke  19 29  and  21 87 ;  it  should  also  be 
applied  in  Mark  11 x  B  and  Luke  22 39  A.    Another  question 

1  The  editor,  Krebs,  writes  oMas,  but  the  word  most  likely  belongs  to  the 
name  of  the  field,  and  should  thus,  according  to  our  custom,  be  written  with 
a  capital.  The  two  names,  in  the  author's  opinion,  should  be  set  in  the 
Index  sub  Omias  Kavv[.]  and  O'tKias  2a[ ]Aox- 

2  The  later  editors  accentuate  thus. 

3  This  could  be  asserted  only  of  the  reading  in  Mark  11 1  according  to  B. 

4  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  10, 4  (p.  93),  and  Winer7,  §  29,  1  (p.  171). 
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which  appears  to  the  author  to  deserve  a  more  exact  investi- 
gation, can  only  be  slightly  touched  upon  here,  viz.,  Which 
Greek  reading  for  the  name  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  implied 
by  the  Vulgate  ?  In  Matthew,  according  to  our  texts,  the 
Mount  of  Olives  is  always  (21  \  24 3,  26 30)  called  to  o>?  r&v 
iXaiwv,  in  the  corresponding  passages  in  the  Vulgate  mons 
oliveti ;  similarly  (except  in  Luke  19 29,  21 37  and  Acts  1 12, 
passages  which  on  account  of  iXaicov  require  no  explanation) 
in  Luke  19 37  and  John  81,  where  also  mons  oliveti  corresponds 
to  the  o/909  tcjv  iXai&v.  The  matter  would  have  no  further 
importance  if  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  always  designated, 
thus  in  the  Vulgate.  But  in  Mark  always  (ll1,  13 3,  14 26) 
and  Luke  22 39,  as  in  Zech.  14  4,  to  opos  t&v  iXaicov  is  rendered 
by  mons  olivarum.1  Does  this  state  of  the  case  not  prompt  the 
conjecture  that  the  Vulgate  somehow  implies  iXauwv  in  the 
first-mentioned  passages?  How  is  the  Mount  of  Olives 
named  in  the  other  ancient  versions?2 

Blass,  in  his  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  several 
times  expresses  himself  with  regard  to  the  question  in  a 
manner  that  evokes  the  present  writer's  strongest  opposition. 
On  p.  32  [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  32]  he  says  :  "  'EXatdov,  olive-mountain, 
as  a  Greek  translation,  cannot  be  indeclinable ;  hence,  like 
the  to  o/do9  r  w  v  iXaicov  elsewhere,  so  opos  (ace.)  to  kclXov- 
fievov  eXavwv  (not  'EXcudov)  in  Luke  19 29,  21 87 ;  in  Acts  1 12 
all  MSS.,  opovs  tov  /caXov/mevov  EXaicovos,  it  is  wrongly 
inflected  for  ektu&v ;  cf.  §  33,  1 ".  In  §  33,  1  (p.  84)  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  84 f.],  again,  we  read:  "When  names  are  intro- 
duced without  regard  to  the  construction  they  seem  some- 
times to  be  put  in  the  nominative  case,  instead  of  the  case 

which  the  construction  would  require But  otherwise 

they  are  always  made  to  agree  in  case Accordingly, 

it  is  incredible  that  the  Mt.  of  Olives  should  be  translated  o 
'EXaiobv  and  that  this  word  should  be  used  as  an  indeclinable 
in  Luke  19 29,  21 37  opos  (ace.)  to  KaXovp,evov  iXaicov,  but  we 

1  Teschendorf 's  Apparatus  ignores  the  whole  matter. 

2  Specially  the  Peschito  must  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  cf.  Winer, 
p.  171.  So  far  as  the  author  can  decide,  it  implies  4\aid>v  in  all  the  passages 
in  Luke.     But  he  cannot  guarantee  this. 
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must  read  iXcuwv  (to  opo?  rcbv  iX„  in  Luke  19 37  and  else- 
where), and,  in  the  single  passage  Acts  1 12  (opov?  tov  kclXov- 
ixevov)  iXaiwvos,  we  must  correct  to  eXcuoiv  (as  also  in 
Josephus,  A.  7,  92)."  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  nominative 
does  not  merely  "  seem1'  to  be  used  sometimes  in  a  more  lax 
way :  it  actually  is  sometimes  so  used  :  to  the  already  well- 
known  biblical  and  extra -biblical  passages  there  are  to  be 
added  the  above-quoted  examples  from  the  Papyri.  "But 
otherwise  they  are  always  made  to  agree  in  case," — without 
doubt !  For  that  more  lax  usage  of  the  nominative  is  of 
course  an  exception.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
exception  is  possible.  Hence  it  does  not  seem  particularly 
convincing  that  Blass  should  base  upon  his  "  otherwise 
always  "  the  opinion  :  "  Accordingly  it  is  incredible  that  the 
Mt.  of  Olives  should  be  translated  6  "EXaicov,  and  that  this 
word  should  be  used  as  an  indeclinable".  This  sentence, 
moreover,  contains  at  the  same  time  a  slight  but  important 
displacement  of  the  problem.  We  have  no  concern  what- 
ever with  the  question  whether  eXatoav  is  used,  in  the  passages 
quoted,  as  an  indeclinable  word  (c/.  Blass,  p.  32  "indecl."), 
but  only  with  the  question  whether,  according  to  more  lax 
usage,  the  nominative  is  used  there  instead  of  the  proper 
case.1  Why  should  the  more  lax  usage  not  be  possible  here  ? 
Had  it  been,  indeed,  the  acceptance  of  the  more  lax  usage  of 
the  nominative  in  Luke  19 29  and  21 37  only,  which  compelled 
us  to  admit  eXamv  into  the  New  Testament  lexicon,  then 
we  might  have  had  our  doubts.  But  the  word  comes  to  us 
in  Acts  1 12  on  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  authorities, 
and,  moreover,  in  a  form  which  is  not  liable  to  doubt,  viz., 
the  genitive.  We  may  well  admire  the  boldness  with  which 
Blass  here  corrects  iXcuwvos  into  iXai&v,  but  we  are  unable 
to  follow  his  example. 

1  To  mention  a  similar  case :  When  we  read  the  title  of  a  book,  e.g., 
"  Jesu  Predigt  in  ihrem  Gegensatz  zum  Judenthum.  Ein  religionsgeschicht- 
licher  Vergleich  von  Lie.  W.  Bousset,  Privatdocent  in  Gottingen,"  we  would 
not  say  that  Privatdocent  is  used  as  an  indeclinable,  but  would  decide  that  it 
is  one  of  the  many  cases  of  a  more  lax  usage  of  the  nominative  in  titles  of 
books.  [In  German  we  ought,  properly  speaking,  to  write  "  Privatdocentew," 
i.e.,  the  dative. — Tr.] 
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ivcoTTiov. 

H.  A.  A.  Kennedy1  assigns  the  "  adverb  "  ivcoiriov,  which 
is  used  in  the  Bible  as  a  preposition,  to  the  class  of  "  bibli- 
cal "  words,  i.e.,  those  belonging  to  the  LXX  and  the  N.  T. 
only.  According  to  A.  Buttmann,  p.  273,  the  "preposition" 
is  "probably  of  Eastern"  origin,  and  according  to  Winer- 
Liinemann,  p.  201,  "  the  preposition  ivwiriov  (^J??)  itself," 
may  be  said  to  belong  almost  entirely  to  "the  Hebrew 
colouring  of  the  language. "  These  statements  are  not  par- 
ticularly informative;  but,  at  all  events,  their  purport  is 
easily  gathered,  viz.,  evoziriov  is  a  new  formation  of  "  biblical " 
Greek.2  But  BU.  578  (Fayyum,  189  a.d.)  attests  the  adver- 
bial use  of  the  word  as  regards  Egypt.  That  the  Papyrus  is 
comparatively  late  does  not  signify.  Line  i  runs  :  fierdh^) 
ev(i>iri(ov)  a>?  Ka6r)ic(6i)  tol$  irpoarerayfi^evoL^)  aKo\ov[6(o<i\  ', 3 
similarly  line  it  might  be  restored  thus  :  rod  BeBofievov  viro^vr)- 
/jlcitos  avTiyp(a,(fiov)  /JLerahodrjTco  a>?  vir6fc[eiTaL  ivdyiriov\.  It  is 
evident  that  ixeraBtZovau  hv&iriov  is  an  official  formula.  Pro- 
fessor Wilcken  of  Breslau  was  good  enough  to  give  the 
author  the  following  information  on  this  point.  He  thinks 
that  the  formula,  which  is  otherwise  unknown  to  him, 
signifies  to  deliver  personally  :  "  the  demand  for  payment  shall 
be  made  to  the  debtor,  face  to  face,  for  the  greater  security  of 
the  creditor  ". 

It  is  not  an  impossible,  but  an  improbable,  supposition 
that  this  adverbial  ivcoiriov  was  used  first  of  all  with  the 
genitive  in  the  LXX :  e[i/]©7ri6[i/]  tivcdp  is  already  found  in 
a  Papyrus  of  the  British  Museum — from  the  Thebaid,  and  of 
the  2nd  or  1st  cent.  B.C. — in  Grenfell,4  No.  xxxviii.  n,  p.  70. 

1  Sources  of  New  Testament  Greek,  Edinburgh,  1895,  p.  90. 

2  Cf.  also  Blass,  Gramm.,  p.  125  [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  127 f.]  "  ivdmiov  .  .  .  .  , 
Karevdiriov  .  .  .  .  ,  ivavri  .  .  ,  Karevavri  .  .  are  derived  from  the  LXX,  and  are 
unknown  in  profane  authors  even  of  later  times  ". — Yet  on  p.  xii.  Blass  refers 
to  ivavri  as  being  profane  Greek  !  f 

3  Also  in  line  6  the  editor,  Krebs,  restores  iv[ii-iri]ov ;  in  that  case  the 
combination  /i€Ta5i5(Wi  kvu-mov  would  be  repeated  here  also.  Wilcken,  how- 
ever, questions  the  correctness  of  this  restoration,  and  proposes  iv\rsih\ov,  ag 
he  has  informed  the  author  by  letter. 

4  See  above,  p.  203,  note  2. 
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In  the  discussion  of  this  word,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  an  interesting  observa- 
tion of  Grimm — not  even  by  himself  in  the  Glavis.  He 
makes  a  note  to  2  Mace.  1 8  (7rpoar)viy/cajjL€v  dvaLav  ko\  crefil- 
SaXcv  kcli  itjrfyjrafiev  tovs  Xv%vov<;  /cal  TrpoeOrj/ca/Aev  roij<;  aprovs) 
as  follows  :  "  An  arbitrary  but,  on  account  of  Matt.  611  and 
Luke  11 8,  a  remarkable  amplification  in  three  Codd. 
Sergii,  viz.,  tov$  eTnovalovs" ?  This  signifies  the  show-bread 
offerings.  What  connection  has  it  with  this  reading  ?  What 
can  be  learned  of  these  MSS.  (unknown  to  the  author)  ? 

We  are  now  (1900)  in  a  position  to  answer  these 
questions  through  a  friendly  communication  of  Professor 
Nestle  of  Maulbronn  (c/.  also  B[lass],  Lit.  Centralblatt,  1898, 
p.  1810). 

The  "Codices  Sergii"  are  not,  as  one  might  expect, 
Greek  MSS.,  but  are  probably  identical  with  the  Armenian 
codices  mentioned  in  the  Praefatio  ad  Genesin  of  Holmes  [and 
Parsons']  edition  of  the  LXX,  i.,  Oxford,  1798,  p.  v.,  which 
were  collated  in  1773,  in  the  Library  of  St.  James  at 
Jerusalem,  by  the  Armenian  priest  Sergius  Malea  (Novum 
Testament um  Graece,  ed.  Tischendorf,  8th  edition,  vol.  iii., 
by  Gregory,  p.  914).  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  has  not 
been  shown  that  Malea  collated  Greek  MSS.  also.  In  2 
Mace.  1 8,  Malea  has  probably  re-translated  an  amplification 
found  in  his  Armenian  MSS.  into  Greek.  Thus  there  still 
remain  the  following  questions  to  be  answered : — 

1.  How  does  this  addition  run  in  these  Armenian  MSS.? 

2.  Is  this  Armenian  word  identical  with  the  Armenian 
word  for  eTriovaio?  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  ? 

evdpeoros  (and  evapearco^). 

Cremer8,  p.  160  f.  says  of  evdpeo-Tos:  "  except  in  Xen. 
Mem.  3,  5,  5  :  So/cel  pot  apypvTi  evapeo-Tepcos sic  [read  evapeaTo- 
Tepo)?]  StafceiaOai  f)  irbXis — unless  (contra  Lobeck,  Phryn.,  p. 

1  The  testimony  of  Origen  renders  it  probable  that  this  word  is  actually 
a  "  biblical  "  one  ;  thus,  strictly  speaking,  it  should  not  be  treated  here. 
*HA$AT.  iv.  (1857),  p.  35. 
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621)  evapeaicoTeptos  should  be  read  here  as  better  suiting  the 
meaning — only  in  bibl.  and  eccles.  Greek.  In  any  case,  like 
its  derivatives,  belonging  otherwise  only  to  later  Greek."  As 
this  passage  from  Xenophon  possibly  authenticates  the 
adverb,  it  should  not  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
adjective ;  the  adverb  is  specially  discussed  by  Cremer,  and, 
indeed,  with  the  correct  piece  of  information,  p.  161 :  "  now 
and  then  in  Epictetus".  The  adverbial  cases  being  put 
aside,  Cremer's  statement  that  evdpeo-ro?  is  "  only  "  biblical 
and  ecclesiastical,  seems  to  become  more  probable :  though, 
indeed,  the  "  otherwise "  in  the  next  sentence  leaves  open 
the  possibility  that  the  word  also  occurs  elsewhere.  All 
doubt  as  to  the  point,  however,  must  disappear  in  the  light 
of  the  passage  from  an  Inscription  of  Nisyros  (undated,  pre- 
Christian  ?  Mittheilungen  des  aihen.  Institute  15,  p.  134)  line 
n  f. :  ^evopuevov  evapearov  iracri}  Moreover,  the  occurrence 
of  the  adverb  in  [Xenophon  (?)  and]  Epictetus  ought  to  have 
warned  against  the  isolating  of  the  adjective,  evapearcos  is 
also  found  in  GIG.  2885  =  Lebas,  Asie,  33  (Branchidae,  B.C.) : 
reXeaaaa  tt)v  v8po(f)opiav  evapearco^  toU  TroXeiTcus. 

lepa,T€vco. 

Cremer,8  p.  462  :  "  not  used  in  profane  Greek ;  only  occa- 
sionally in  later  writers, e.g.,  Herodian,  Heliodorus,  Pausanias". 
Now,  first  of  all,  Josephus,  the  earliest  of  the  "  later  writers," 
is  omitted  here.  Next,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  first,  that 
the  word  is  not  used,  and  then  to  bring  forward  a  number  of 
authors  who  do  use  it.  It  would  have  been  more  accurate 
to  say  :  "  used  in  later  Greek  ".  This  would  imply  of  course 
that  it  is  no  longer  justifiable  to  isolate  the  word  as  a  biblical 
one.  Kennedy2  draws  the  conclusions  of  the  theory  of 
Cremer  by  making  the  conjecture  that  since  Uparevco  does 
not  occur  before  the  LXX,  it  was  possibly  formed  by  them 
and  was  transmitted  from  "  Jewish-Greek  "  into  the  common 

1  The  author  is  indebted  for  this  and  the  following  passage  to  a  refer- 
ence of  Frankel,  p.  315,  relating  to  Perg.  461. 

2  Sources  of  N.  T.  Greek,  p.  119. 
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tongue.1  In  these  circumstances  it  is  very  fortunate  that  the 
Inscriptions  yield  quite  a  multitude  of  examples  of  this  very 
word,  which  go  back  to  the  age  of  the  LXX,  and  infallibly 
prove  that  one  may  safely  say:  "very  common  in  later 
Greek  ".  Of  the  examples  which  occur  in  the  two  collections 
of  Inscriptions  investigated  by  the  author,  viz.,  those  of  the 
iEgean  Sea  (fasc.  i.)  and  of  Pergamos,  let  it  suffice  here  to 
mention  only  the  pre-Christian  ones  :  IMAe.  808  2  (Bhodes, 
3rd  cent.  B.C.),  811  (Ehodes,  3rd  cent.  B.C.),  63 1.2  (Khodes, 
2nd  cent.  B.C.),  3  5  (Ehodes,  1st  cent.  B.C.) ;  Perg.  167  3. 5. 15 
{pa.  166  B.C.),  129  and  130  (before  133  B.C.). 

Kadapi^ay. 

Cremer,8  p.  490,  asserts  it  to  be  a  fact  "  that  /caOaptfa 
is  found  only  in  Biblical 2  and  (seldom  indeed)  in  ecclesiastical 
Greek  ".  But  already  Clavis  2"  3  quotes  Joseph.  Antt.  11,  5,  4, 
e/caOdpt^e  rrjv  irepl  ravra  avvrjOeiav.  More  important  still  is 
the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  Inscriptions  in  a  ceremonial 
sense.  The  Mystery-Inscription  of  Andania  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus (93  or  91  B.C.)  prescribes,  in  line  37 :  dvaypa^rdvrw 
Be  zeal  acj>  wv  Bel  KaOapl^eiv  koX  a  fir)  Bel  exovras  elcnropeveaOai 
(Dittenberger,  Sylloge  No.  388,  p.  571).  Further,  there  come 
into  consideration  the  directions  (preserved  in  a  double  form3 
in  the  Inscriptions)  of  Xanthos  the  Lycian  for  the  sanctuary 
of  Men  Tyrannos,  a  deity  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  had  founded: 
CIA.  iii.  74,4  cf.  73  (found  near  Sunium,  not  older  than  the 
imperial  period).  No  unclean  person  shall  enter  the  temple: 
fca0api%eaTCDsic  Be  airo  a[fc]6pBcov  /ca[l  xoipemv]  tca[l  yvvcuxos], 
Xovaa/jLevovs  Be  KaTafcecfcaXa  avdrj/juepov  el[aiTopev]eaOaL.  In  the 
rough  draught  CIA.  iii.  73  we  find,  further,  ical  dirb  veicpov 
Ka6apia^eaTaisic  BeKa[rau]av.  The  construction  with  drrro  in 
these  instances  is  the  same  as  in,  e.g.,  2  Cor.  71,  Hebr.  914, 

1  He  certainly  discusses  the  other  possibility,  viz.,  that  the  word  was 
used  previously  to  the  LXX. 

2  Italics  from  Cremer. 

8  The  one  oopy  CIA.  iii.  73  is  the  rough  draught,  so  to  speak :   the 
other  has  had  the  language  corrected,  and  gives  a  longer  text. 
4  as  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  No.  379. 
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which  latter  passage  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  well-known  idea,  exemplified  in  the  above-mentioned 
Inscription  and  frequently  elsewhere,  viz.,  that  the  touching 
of  a  corpse  renders  one  ceremonially  unclean.1 

tcvpia/cos. 

1.  Clavis5,  p.  254,  still  describes  the  word  as  vox  solum 
biblica  et  eccles.,  and  A.  Julicher2  maintains,  indeed,  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  invented  this  "  new  "  word.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cremer,8p.  583,  notes  the  extra-biblical  usage  :  "  belonging  to 
the  lord,  the  ruler,  e.g.,  rb  Kvpiaicov,  public  or  fiscal  property; 
synon.  rb  /3aai\L/cbv  (rare)  ".  This  statement  is  probably  to 
be  traced  back  to  Stephanus,  who  cites  "  Inscript.  Bichteri, 
p.  J/.16".  But  since  the  publication  of  the  Eichter  Inscrip- 
tions by  Johann  Valentin  Francke  (Berlin,  1830),  icvpiaicbs 
has  been  comparatively  frequently  noticed  in  Inscriptions 
and  Papyri.  We  note  the  following  cases.  In  the  decree  of 
Ti.  Julius  Alexander,  Prefect  of  Egypt,  CIG.  4957  is  (El- 
Khargeh  or  Ghirge  in  the  Great  Oasis,  68  a.d),  to  which 
Professor  Wilcken  of  Breslau  has  called  the  author's  atten- 
tion, there  occurs  rcou  ofyeiXovrcov  eU  /cvpiaKov  \6yov.  The 
Kvpicucbs  \0709  is  the  Imperial  Treasury :  the  /cvpios  to  which 
the  word  relates  is  the  Emperor3  himself.  Similarly,  in  BU. 
1 15  f .  (Fayyum,  3rd  cent,  a.d.)  we  read  :  a[t]  real  S[ia]ypa(/>o- 
jjievai  et?  top  Kvpiaicbv  \6yov  virep  eirucefyaXLoly]  rcov  virepai- 
povTcov  lepicov,  and  these  [the  afore-mentioned  sums]  have  also 
been  paid  into  the  imperial  treasury  for  the  poll-tax  of  the  super- 
numerary priests4",  and,  in  BU.  266 17  f.  (Fayyum,  216-217 
A.D.),  we  find  the  imperial  service :  ek  t<z?  ev  %vpiq  Kvpi[a]ica<i 
■birr)  pea  la$  tS)v  yevvaiOTaT(ti\y\  arpaTevfiaTcov  rod  tcvpiov  tj/jlcov 
'AvTOfcpdropos  2e[ov]rjpov  'Avtcdvlvov.      But   there   are   also 

1  Examples  from  classical  antiquity  in  Frankel,  p.  188  f. 

2  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  1st  and  2nd  edn.  Freiburg  and 
Leipzig,  1894,  p.  31. 

3  Cf.y  in  line  13  of  the  same  edict,  reus  Kvpiaicais  \pii<pois. 

4  This  [i.e.,  the  German]  translation  is  from  a  letter  of  Wilcken.  The 
author  has  since  found  in  BU.  620 15  (Fayyum,  3rd  cent,  a.d.)  irpoa-ereerj  iy 
TOis  KvpiaKois  \6yo[is]. 
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examples  from  Asia  Minor — all  of  the  imperial  period.  The 
Kvpiaicbs  (j>i<Tfco<;  is  mentioned  in  GIG.  3919  (Hierapolis  in 
Phrygia),1  and  is  to  be  obtained  by  restoration  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions GIG.  3953  h  and  i,  also  from  Phrygia ;  it  occurs  also  in 
GIG.  2842  (Aphrodisias  in  Caria),  cf.  2827.  Finally,  the 
Kvpiaical  vTrrjpealai  are  again  found  in  GIG.  3490  (Thyatira 
in  Lydia).2 

2.  With  reference  to  the  early  Christian  designation  of 
Sunday  as  i)  /cvpiafcr)  7]\xkpa  or,  shortly,  f)  fcvpia/crj*  Cremer,8 
p.  583,  observes  that  it  appears  to  be  analogous  to  the  ex- 
pression KvpiaKov  helirvov ;  H.  Holtzmann 4  says  still  more 
definitely :  "  The  expression,  moreover,  is  formed  after  the 
analogy  of  helirvov  fcvpia/cov".  If  we  are  to  seek  for  an 
analogy  at  all,  there  is  another,  found  in  the  idiom  of  the 
imperial  period,  which  seems  to  the  author  to  be  much  more 
obvious.  He  gives  it  here — though,  of  course,  he  would  not 
maintain  that  the  Christians  consciously  took  it  as  the  pattern 
for  the  formation  of  their  own  technical  expression.  In  the 
Inscription  of  Pergamus  374  B  4. 8  and  D 10  (consecration  of 
the  Pergamenian  association  of  the  v/xvcohol  Oeov  2efiaaTov 
koX  deas  'Pco/jur)?,  reign  of  Hadrian),  the  abbreviation  "£e/3." 
occurs  three  times.  Mommsen  (in  Frankel,  p.  265)  gives  the 
following  explanation  of  this :  "  2e/3.  in  B  4. 8  and  D 10  is 
Zefiaarf},  and  affords  a  brilliant  confirmation  of  the  conjec- 
ture of  Usener,  viz.,  that  the  first  of  every  month  was  called 
Zepaarri  in  Asia  Minor,  just  as  the  same  is  now  established 
in  regard  to  Egypt ;  cf.  e.g.,  Lightfoot,  The  Apostolic  Fathers, 
part  ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  695  ";5  and  Frankel,  p.  512,  cites  a  new 

1  This  is  the  Richter  Inscription  named  above. 

2  de?os  is  also  used  in  a  corresponding  manner :  the  6e?at  5iard£eis,  in 
Pap.  Par.  69  iii.  20  (Elephantine^  232  a.d.),  edited  by  Wilcken,  Philologus, 
liii.  (1894),  p.  83,  cf.  p.  95,  are  imperial  arrangements. 

3  The  earliest  passages  are  given  in  A.  Harnack's  Bruchstilcke  des 
Evangeliums  unci  der  Apokalypse  des  Petrus2  (TU.  ix.  2),  Leipzig,  1893,  p.  67. 

4HC.  iv2(1893),  p.  318. 

6  The  author  is  indebted  to  a  communication  of  his  friend  B.  Bess  of 

Gottingen  for  the  information  that  Lightfoot,  p.  694  f.,  gives  the  following 

references  for  2e^o<rT^ :  CIO.  4715  and  Add.  5866  c  (both  of  the  time  of  Augus- 
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authority  for  Hef3a<TTi]  as  first  day  of  the  month  in  the  Inscrip- 
tion of  Iasos, — given  by  Th.  Reinach  in  the  Bevue  des  Etudes 
Grecques,  vi.  (1893),  p.  159, — line  25,  nal  rbv  hot  eviavrov 
ryevo/jLevov  tokov  Scoaet,  aiel  tov  irapekdovro^  eviavrov  firjvl 
TTpwrft)  2efia<TTr}.  Just  as  the  first  day  of  the  month  was  thus 
called  Emperor's  day,  so  the  first  day  of  the  week — with  all 
its  significant  connection  with  the  Gospel  history — would 
be  named,  by  the  Christians,  the  Lord's  day.  The  analogy 
obtains  its  full  importance  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
entire  usage  of  KvpLo?} 

\oyeia. 

We  have  succeeded  in  tracing  this  word  in  other 
quarters ; 2  first,  in  Pap.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  (Oxford,  1897), 
No.  xxxviii.15  (81  B.C.)  and  BU.  515  7 1  (Fayyum,  193  a.d.) — 
adopting  the  corrected  reading  of  Wilcken  given  in  vol.  ii.  of 
the  Berlin  MSS.,  p.  357;  also  in  a  compound:  BU.  538 16£. 
(Fayyum,  100  A.D.)  /3otcu>l<tp.ovs  /cal  o-HfrovoXoyeias 3  teal 
ttjv  aWrjv  yecopyiKTjv  \yirr]\p[ecri\av.  We  would  next  call 
attention  to  2  Mace.  12 43.  0.  F.  Fritzsche  there  reads: 
Troirjcrd/jLevos  re  tear  avSpoXoyuav  KaraaKevdcr/jLara  et?  dpyvpiov 
8pa%/jLa<;  Sicr^tAxa?  diriareiXev  et?  ' lepoaokvfia  irpoaayayelv 
nrepl  afiaprias  Ovaiav.  Grimm4  translates  the  first  words 
when  by  means  of  a  collection  he  had  provided  himself  with  money- 
supplies,  and  explains  thus:  " dvBpoXoyia,  on  the  analogy  of 
^evoXoyia,  levying,  collecting  of  soldiers  for  military  service,  can 
here  mean  nothing  else  than  collectio  viritim facta',  cf.  Xoyla, 
which  similarly  does  not  occur  in  profane  Greek,  for  avWoyrf. 

tus),  4957  (Galba)  from  Egypt ;  from  Ephesus,  an  Inscription  of  the  year  104 
a.d.  ;  from  Traianopolis,  Lebas  and  Waddington,  1676  (130  a.d.).  The 
investigations  of  Usener  are  given  in  the  Bullettino  delV  Instit.  di  Cvrr. 
ArcheoL,  1874,  p.  73  ff. 

1  The  author  hopes  at  some  future  time  to  be  able  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  use  of  6  Kvpios  and  6  icipios  thjlwv  to  designate  deities  and  emperors 
in  the  imperial  period. 

a  Cf.  p.  142  ff.  above. 

3  So  reads  the  Papyrus :  which  alQwpcs  are  meant  the  author  does 
not  clearly  understand. 

4  HApAT.  iv.  (1857),  p.  183  f. 
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Since  Codd.  44  and  71  give  tear  avSpa  Xoytav  (74  :  kclt  dvBpa- 
Xoylav),  and  again  Codd.  52,  55,  74,  106,  and  243  omit 
KaTaaKevdo-fiara,  one  might  feel  tempted  to  regard  the  former 
as  the  original  reading  and  the  latter  as  a  gloss  to  Xoylav 
— unless  perhaps  KaraaKevda/n.  was  too  uncommon  a  word, 
and  the  more  familiar  avXXoyrj  was  a  more  obvious  gloss  ". 
We  cannot  comprehend  how  Grimm  can  thus  speak  of 
dvSpoXoyia x  as  analogous  to  %evoXoyia :  for  this  analogy 
would  precisely  imply  that  dvhpoXoyia  means  a  levying  of  men. 
Quite  as  certainly  must  it  be  questioned  that  the  word  can 
signify  a  collection  from  each  single  man.  But  since  this  signi- 
fication is  required  by  the  connection,  the  reading  kclt  avhpa 
Xoylav  (read  Xoyeiav 2)  certainly  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion ;  on  this  view,  Karaa-Kevda/jLara  may  quite  well  be 
retained  :  after  he  had  taken  a  collection  from  each  individual  he 
sent  money  to  the  amount  of  about  2000  drachmas  of  silver3  to 
Jerusalem.* 

ve6(f)VTo<;. 

Used  in  LXX  Ps.  127  [Hebr.  128] 3,  143  [144] 12,  Is.  57, 
Job  14 9,  in  its  proper  sense  ;  in  1  Tim.  3  6,  novice.  Cremer  8, 
p.  987,  says :  "  a  new  growth ;  elsewhere  only  in  bibl.  and 
eccles.  Greek  (according  to  Poll,  also  used  by  Aristoph.)  " ; 
Clavis3,  p.  295,  quotes  the  Biblical  passages,  adding  only 
"script,  eccles.".  But  the  reference  of  Pollux  to  Aristophanes 
ought  to  have  warned  against  isolating  the  word  in  this  way, 
a  procedure  not  supported  in  the  slightest  by  its  form  or  mean- 
ing. ve6(f)VTo<;  is  found  in  BU.  563  i.  9.  u.  ie,  ii.  6. 12  (Fayyum, 
2nd  cent.  A.D.),5  applied  to  newly-planted  palm-trees  (cf.  LXX 

1  The  edition  of  Van  Ess,  like  Wahl  in  the  Clavis  librorum  V.T.  Apocry- 
phorum,  p.  44,  reads  arfpaAoyia.  This  is  a  printer's  error  in  Wahl,  as  is 
avSpa<poveca  a  little  farther  on  (cf.  the  alphabetical  order).  The  author  cannot 
say  whether  av5pa\oyla  is  a  possible  form. 

2  Above,  p.  143. 

3  A  construction  like  e.g.,  eh  c^Kovra  rakdvrcov  \6yos,  a  sum  of  about 
sixty  talents. 

4  Swete  writes  iroiri<rdfiev6s  re  kclt  av8po\oye?ov  els  apyvplov  Spaxpas 
5t(rxtA.fas.  •  •  •  What  /car'  av5po\oye7ov  is  meant  to  signify  we  do  not  under- 
stand. 

5  "  Qf  the  time  of  Hadrian  at  the  earliest  "  (Wilcken  re  this  Papyrus). 
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Ps.  127  [128] 3,  veocpvra  ekaiwv ;  similarly  in  BU.  565  n  and 
5663  (fragments  of  the  same  document  as  563). 

bcf>ei\r). 

Clavis3,  p.  326,  "  Neqtie  in  graeco  V.  Ti.  cod.,  neque  ap. 
profanes  offenditur  ".  This  negative  statement  is  at  all  events 
more  cautious  than  the  positive  one  of  Cremer8,  p.  737: 
"  only  in  New  Testament  Greek  ".  But  both  are  invalidated 
by  the  Papyri.1  The  word,  meaning  debt  (in  the  literal  sense, 
as  in  Matt.  18 32),  is  found  in  formulae  in  BU.  112 n  (ca.  60 
A.D.)  fcaOapa,  airo  re  ocpiXrjs  *ic  icai  v[ir]o6rjfcr)<;  koX  iravrbs  hieyyvrj- 
fjuaros,  184  25  (72  A.D.)  [/ca6]apbv  curb  [6]cpei\(r)s)  [real]  viro6r)K[r)s 
teal  iravrbs]  b\i\evyv[r)^{aTos:)']8ic1  536 6 f.  (reign  of  Domitian) 
/ca0[ap]a  airb  re  6cf>ei\(f)<;)  [teal  viro\6i)icr)<;  /cal  iravrbs  Siey- 
y(vr)fjiaTO$),  PEE.  CCXX.  10  (1st  cent.  A.D.2)  KaOapbv  air  6cfiei\r)<; 
[ira]ar)(<;)  Kal  iravrbs  Sievyvrj/juaTos*16,  further  in  BU.  624 19 
(time  of  Diocletian)  lepas  /jurj  dfieXei  6cpi\r}[<;]  sic.s  All  these 
Papyri  are  from  the  Fayytim. 

dirb  irepvcri. 

"  Many  of  these  compounds  [i.e.  combinations  of  pre- 
positions with  adverbs  of  place  and  time]  are  found  only 
in  writers  later  than  Alexander,  some  only  in  the  Scholiasts 

;  others,  such  as  dirb  irepvcri  (for  which  irpoirepvcri 

or  eKirepvai  was  used)  are  not  to  be  met  with  even  there."  4 
But  we  find  dirb  irepvcri,  (2  Cor.  8 10,  9 2)  in  the  Papyrus  letter 
BU.  531  ii.  1  (Fayyum,  2nd  cent,  a.d.),  also  in  the  Oxyrhyn- 
chos  Papyrus  (ed.  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  London,  1898),  No. 
cxiv.  12  (2nd-3rd  cent.  A.D.)  :  dirb  Tvfii  irepvcri. 

1  The  author  has  subsequently  noticed  in  Pape  that  even  the  Etymo- 
logicum  Magnum  quotes  the  word  from  Xenophon  1  !  The  New  Testament 
lexicographers  really  ought  to  have  noted  this.  The  note  of  the  EL  M.  in 
regard  to  6<pei\ii  is  as  follows :  .  .  .  avavitas  5e  eiiprjrai  iv  xpfa*1 '  €vpi<TK€Tai  Se 
iraph  sLzvoQ&vti  4v  to?s  Tlepl  TlSpcov. 

2  But  on  p.  296  this  Papyrus  is  assigned  to  the  2nd  cent. 

3  We  do  not  quite  understand  this ;  the  sacred  debt  is  perhaps  a  debt 
owing  to  the  temple  treasury. 

4  Winer-Liinemann,  p.  394. 
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TTpoaevxn- 

1.  According  to  Cremer8,  p.  420,  the  word  appears  "not 
to  occur  at  all  in  profane  Greek  .  .  .  and  therefore  to  be  a 
word  of  Hellenistic  formation,  which  follows  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  use  of  irpoaevx^Oai,  and  which 
is  at  the  same  time  a  characteristic  mark  of  the  difference 
between  Israel  and  the  Gentile  world  ".  But  the  fact  that 
irpoaevx^l,  place  of  prayer,1  is  found  also  in  connection  with 
pagan  worship 2  tells  against  this  isolating  of  the  word. 

2.  The  authorities  for  irpoaevxn  in  the  sense  of  a  Jewish 
place  of  prayer3  which  up  till  now  have  been  known  and 
applied  are  most  likely  all  surpassed  in  age  by  an  Inscription 
from  Lower  Egypt,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  3rd  cent. 
B.C.,  viz.,  GIL.  iii.  Suppl.  6583  (original  in  the  Berlin  Egyptian 
Museum) :  "  BaaiXi(ram7j<;  zeal  /3a<Ti\ia)<;  irpoa-Ta^dvrwv  avrl 
•n}?  7rpoavaK€i,fievr)<;  irepl  t?}?  avaQiaea)*;  rfjs  irpoo-evxfis  ttXclkos 
r)  vTroyeypa/ju/jbivrj  iirtypa^rco  .  B  a  or  tXev?  U  r  o\e  fialos 
Evepyerr)?  ttjv  it po  <t evx,Vv  aavXov.  Regina  et  rex 
iusserunt."  "As  Mommsen  has  recognised,  the  queen  and 
the  king  who  caused  the  synagogue  Inscription  to  be  re- 
newed are  Zenobia  and  Vaballath  [ca.  270  a.d.].  Whether 
the  founder  is  Euergetes  I.  or  II.  he  leaves  an  open  ques- 
tion." 4  Wilcken  decides  for  Euergetes  I.  (f  222  B.C.)  in 
opposition  to  Willrich,  who  contends  for  Euergetes  II.  (f  117 
B.C.).  The  reasons  given  by  the  former  have  satisfied  the 
present  writer:  to  go  into  the  matter  more  particularly 
would  meanwhile  carry  us  too  far  from  the  point.  But  it 
may  be  permitted  to  reproduce  Wilcken's  interesting  con- 

1  The  author  has  not  as  yet  met  with  the  word,  in  the  sense  of  prayer, 
in  heathen  usage.  But  the  question  as  to  its  "formation"  is  sufficiently 
answered  by  showing  that  it  occurs  outside  of  the  Bible.  It  is  improbable 
that  the  heathen  usage  is  in  any  way  to  be  traced  back  to  Jewish  influence. 

2  References  in  Schiirer,  Geschichte  des  jildischen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter 
Jesu  Christi,  ii.  (1886),  p.  370  =  3  ii.,  p.  444  (Eng.  Trans,  ii.,  ii.,  p.  69). 

8  References  ibid.,  and  in  Thayer  s.  v.  The  latter  cites  also  Cleomedes 
71, 16. 

4  Wilcken,  Berl.  Philol.  Wochenschr.,  xvi.  (1896),  col.  1493  (Review  of 
Willrich,  Jvden  und  Griechen  vor  der  mdkkab.  Erhcbung,  Gottingen,  1895. 
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eluding  remark  about  the  Inscription  (col.  1419):  "Most 
probably  it  has  hitherto  remained  unnoticed  that  the  omis- 
sion of  0eo?  before  Evepyirrj*;  is  a  unique  phenomenon,  as 
the  ascription  of  Divinity  ought,  according  to  rule,  to  stand 
in  official  papers.  We  gather,  then,  that  the  king  has  here 
renounced  the  use  of  deo?  in  consideration  of  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  Jews." 

<rovBdpiov. 

Neither  Clavis 3  nor  Thayer  gives  any  example  of  this 1 
outside  of  the  N.T.  But  in  the  marriage-contracts,  PER. 
xxvii.7f.  (190  A.D.)  and  xxi.  19  (230  A.D.),  the  aovBdpcov  is 
mentioned  among  the  toilet  articles  of  the  dowry. 


Winer-Schmiedel,  §  3,  2e  (p.  23),  continues  to  count 
vttottoSlov  (found  first  in  the  LXX)  among  the  words  which 
the  Jews  themselves  may  possibly  have  formed  by  analogy, 
but  which  may  have  been  already  current  in  the  popular 
tongue,  though  not  as  yet  so  found  by  us.  Clavis3  gives 
extra-biblical  examples  from  Lucian  and  Athenaeus.  These 
would,  in  the  author's  opinion,  be  sufficient  to  do  away  with 
the  idea  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  word.  But  still  more 
decisive  is  its  occurrence  in  the  Papyri.  In  the  two 
marriage-contracts  from  the  Fayyum,  PER.  xxii.  8  (reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius)  and  xxvii.  11  (190  a.d.),  among  the  articles  of 
furniture  belonging  to  the  bride  there  is  mentioned  a  settle, 
with  its  accompanying  footstool,  /cadiBpa  crvv  viroirohlw. 

3.  Supposed  Special  "  Biblical  "  or  "  New  Testament  " 
Meanings  and  Constructions. 

To  the  older  passages  from  the  Ptolemaic  Papyri,  in 
which  the  word  is  secularised  (meaning  help 2),  there  is  to  be 

1  In  the  case  of  a  Graecism  like  <rovddpiov  (authenticated  hitherto  only 
for  the  N.T.),  if  anywhere  at  all,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  simple  case  of 
chance. 

2  Above,  p.  92. 
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added  BU.  613 13  (Fayyum,  probably  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius). 

apearicela. 

"Even  those  terms  which,  among  the  Greeks,  are  debased 
to  common  uses  on  account  of  their  exclusive  human  appli- 
cation, such  as  apeo-Kei,a8ic,  the  obsequiousness  which  suits 
itself  to  everybody,  obtain  in  the  scriptures  a  higher  con- 
notation by  reason  of  the  predominance  of  their  relation  to 
the  Divine  standard.  The  word  occurs  in  Col.  I10  in  an 
undoubtedly  good  sense,  and  this  transformation  is  to  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  prevailing  usage  of  apeo-ros  and 
evdpeo-Tos  in  the  LXX  and  the  New  Testament."  This  asser- 
tion of  G.  von  Zezschwitz *  ought  not  to  have  been  made, 
since  Losner  had  long  before  pointed  out  quite  a  number 
of  passages  in  Philo  in  which  the  word  has  unquestionably 
a  good  sense — indeed,  that  of  a  relation  towards  God.2 
apeo-Keia  is  also  used  in  a  good  sense  in  the  Inscription  in 
Latyschev's  Inscriptiones  regni  Bosporani,  ii.  5  (date  ?)  :  x^Piv 
ttjs  e/9  tt]v  iroXiv  apeaKela?.3 

€7n0Vfl7]T1]^. 

Used  by  the  Greeks,  according  to  Cremer 8,  p.  456,  in  a 
good  sense;  "on  the  other  hand"  in  1  Cor.  10 6,  hnOyprrrW 
kclkcov,  "  corresponding  to  the  development  of  the  idea  which 
has  been  noted  under  eircOu/juta  ".  But  it  is  found  in  a  bad 
sense  also  in  BU.  531  ii.  22  (Fayyum,  2nd  cent.  A.D.) :  ovre 
elpX  aSi/cos  ovre  a[\]\oTpL(ov  eiriBvp^rr]^^ 

l\d<TfCO/JLCU. 

According  to  Cremer 8,  p.  471,  the  construction  of  this 
word  in  "  biblical  "  Greek  deviates  from  the  usage  of  profane 
authors  "  in  a  striking  manner  ".     In  proof  of  this,  the  com- 

1  Profangraecitaet  unci  bibliscJier  Sprachgeist,  Leipzig,  1859,  p.  61. 

2  These  references  have  rightly  been  adopted  by  Cremer 8,  p.  159. 

3  This  quotation  is  from  Frankel,  p.  315. 

4  We  have  in  this  combination  a  synonym  for  aWorpioeiriff kotos,  hitherto 
authenticated  only  for  Christian  usage ;  this  compound  becomes  intelligible 
by  comparison  with  HSikos. 
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pound  igtXdo-KOfiai  is  specially  adduced,  the  usage  of  which 
in  "biblical"  Greek,  as  contrasted  with  the  constructions 
of  profane  Greek,  is  said  to  be  "all  the  more  noteworthy 
and  all  the  more  deserving  of  serious  consideration  ".  Cremer 
deems  the  biblical  phrase  e^iXdaiceadaL  rds  dfiapria^  to  be 
one  of  the  "  most  striking  in  comparison  with  profane  Greek  "} 
It  is,  however,  to  be  met  with  outside  the  Bible.  In 
the  directions  (preserved  in  a  duplicated  Inscription)  of  the 
Lycian  Xanthus  for  the  sanctuary,  founded  by  him,  of  Men 
Tyrannos,  a  deity  of  Asia  Minor,  GIA.  hi.  74,2  cf.  73  (found 
near  Sunium,  not  older  than  the  imperial  period),  there 
occurs  the  peculiar  passage  :  o?  av  Be  iroXvirpayfiovrjay  tcl  tov 
Oeov  ^  TrepiepydcrrjTai,2  dfiapruav  6(f)(e)tXeTco  Mrjvl  Tvpdvvw,  rjv 
ov  fir)  hvvT)Tai  e^eiXdaaadai 8ic. 

Further,  the  dfjuaprlav  6(j>ei\co  in  this  passage  is  also  very 
interesting ;  it  is  manifestly  used  like  %/je'o?  dcpelXco,  ajiaprla 
being  thought  of  as  debt. 

XcK/judco. 

In  Luke  20 18  (cf.  possibly  Matt.  21  **)  Tra?  6  ireaaw  eV 
i/cetvov  tov  \L6ov  crvvOXaaOrjaeraL  *  i<f>  ov  S'  av  Treat),  \iKfirjcreL 
avTov,  B.  Weiss  4  and  H.  Holtzmann 5  take  Xucixav  as  winnow, 
the  only  meaning  hitherto  authenticated.  But,  for  one 
thing,  this  does  away  altogether  with  the  parallelism  of  the 
two  clauses,  and,  for  another,  gives  us  a  figure  which  is 
hardly  conceivable,  viz.,  every  one  upon  whom  the  stone  falls,  it 
will  winnow.  Should  we  decide,  then,  on  internal  grounds,  we 
arrive  at  a  meaning  for  Xi/cfiav  which  is  synonymous  with 
avv6\av.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Vulgate  understood  the  word 
in  this  sense  :  Matt.  21 M  conteret,  Luke  20 18  comminuet ;  so 
also  Luther  and  most  others  :  it  will  grind  to  powder  (zer- 

1  Cf.  also  Blass,  Gramm.,  p.  88,  note  1  [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  88,  note  3]: 
"  'lXdffneffdai  a/xapTias,  Heb.  2 17,  strikes  as  being  strange  by  reason  of  the 
object :  the  classical  (e£)iAao-/c.  ^v  means  ■  to  dispose  Him  in  mercy  towards 
one'.     Similarly,  however  (=  expiare),  also  LXX  and  Philo." 

2  Dittenberger,  Sylloge,  No.  379.  Cf.  p.  216  above  in  reference  to 
KaQapiQa. 

3  Cf.  2  Thess.  3  ".  4  Meyer,  i.  1 8  (1890),  p.  363. 
5£TC.  i.2(1892),  p.  239  f. 

15 
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malm  en).  Clavis3,  p.  263,  adopts  this  view,  with  the  note 
"  usu  a  profanis  alieno".  This  is  most  probably  one  of  the 
cases  where  no  reason  whatever  can  be  given  for  the  par- 
ticular alteration  of  meaning  having  taken  place  in  "  biblical  " 
Greek.  If  Xacfidco  =  grind  to  powder  be  possible  at  all,  then 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  contingency  that  the  word  has  not  yet 
been  found  with  that  meaning  outside  the  Bible.  There 
is,  however,  a  Papyrus  which  appears  to  the  author  to  supply 
the  want.  In  the  fragment  of  a  speech  for  the  prosecution, 
BU.  146  5ff.  (Fayyum,  2nd-3rd  cent,  a.d.),  the  prosecutor 
reports  :  inrjXdav  'AryaOo/cXrjs  /cat  Sov\o<;  ^apairiuivo^  'Ovvco- 
(ppecos  fc[al  a]\\o<;  f evo\ji\  ipyd[T7)s  av]rov  rfj  akoavia  jiov  /cat 
iXifCfirjadv  jjlov  to  \&xavov )  ical  ov^  [o]X[t]yr}v  ^[/xjeiav sie 
fiot  i&fjLicoo-dfjLrjv.  What  the  crime  of  the  three  rogues 
was  is  not  altogether  evident,  but  it  is  clear,  neverthe- 
less, that  they  had  not  winnowed  the  Xd^avov  :  they  had 
trodden  upon  it,  stamped  upon  it,  or  ruined2  it  in  some  way. 
We  might,  perhaps,  have  recourse  to  the  more  general 
meaning  of  destroy,  which,  moreover,  will  be  found  to 
suit  the  New  Testament  passages  exceedingly  well.  It  is 
conceivable  that  winnow  might  come  to  have  this  mean- 
ing :  the  connecting  link  would  be  something  like  scatter, 
which  Clavis 3  has  established  for  LXX  Jer.  38  [31] 10  and 
other  passages  :  the  heap  of  corn  mingled  with  chaff  is, 
by  winnowing,  separated  into  its  constituent  substances,  is 
scattered.  This  conjecture  has  at  all  events  better  support 
than  that  made  by  Carr,3  viz.,  that  the  meanings  winnow  and 
crush  were  associated  together  in  Egypt  because  in  that 
country  there  was  drawn  over  the  corn,  before  winnowing, 
a  threshing-board  which  crushed  the  straw  (!). 

\0V(O. 

Cremer  8,  p.  623  :  "  While  vl%uv  or  vlirreiv  was  the  usual 

word  for  ceremonial  washing  in  profane  Greek — , 

the  LXX  use  Xovuv  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  VPn,  for 

1  There  is  a  second  a  placed  above  the  first  a  in  the  original. 

2  Cf.  Judith  227  t&  TreSt'a  i^XiKfirjtre. 

8  Quoted  in  Kennedy,  Sources  of  N.T.  Greek,  p.  126  f. 
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the  washings  required  under  the  theocracy  for  purposes  of 
purification".  This  sets  up  an  unjustifiable  antithesis  be- 
tween "  profane  "  Greek  and  biblical,  which  Cremer  himself 
is  unable  to  maintain,  for  immediately  afterwards  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  grant  that  the  word  "  does  not,  indeed,  seem  to 
have  been  altogether  unused  in  profane  Greek  for  ceremonial 
washing  ;  Plut.  Probl.  Bom.  264,  D  :  XovaaaOat,  irpb  rrjs 
Qvaias ;  Soph.  Ant.  1186  :  rbv  fiev  Xovaavres  ayvbv  \ovrpov  ". 
Instead,  then,  of  "not  altogether  unused"  one  may,  since 
the  above  antithesis  does  not  need  to  be  defended,  quite  well 
say  "used".  Up  to  the  present  other  three  "profane" 
passages  have  become  known  to  the  author ;  the  first  two 
are  interesting  also  from  a  grammatical  point  of  view  on 
account  of  the  construction  with  airb  (Acts  16 33).  Perg.  255, 
an  Inscription  of  the  early  Koman  period  relating  to  the 
regulations  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Pergamus,  ordains  in 
line  *ff.  that  only  ol  .  .  airo  fiev  t?}?  ZBias  ry[vvcu]/cb$  /cat  rov 
IBlov  avBpb?  avOrjjJuepov,  airb  Be  aXkoTplas  /c[al]  aXkorpiov 
Bevrepaiot  \ovcranevoi,  (bcravTcos  Be  ical  airo  ktjBovs  /c[a]l  reKovarj^ 
ywaucbs  BevrepaLo(t)  shall  enter  the  sanctuary.     Frankel,  p. 

188,  makes  the  following  remark  upon  this :  "  It  is  well- 
known  that  sexual  intercourse,  the  touching  of  the  dead  or 
of  women  with  child,  rendered  necessary  a  religious  purifica- 
tion previous  to  communion  with  the  gods".  The  other 
two  passages  are  adopted  from  the  references  of  Frankel,  p. 

189.  In  the  regulations  of  the  Lycian  Xanthus  for  the 
sanctuary  of  Men  Tyrannos  which  he  founded  in  Athens, 
CIA.  iii.  73  (found  near  Sunium,  not  older  than  the  imperial 
period),  occurs  quite  similarly  airb  Be  yvvcu/cbs  \ovo-afjLevo[v  ?]. 
Finally,  the  stone  from  Julis,  given  in  Kohl,  Inscr.  antiqu.,  p. 
395  (=  Dittenberger,  Sylloge,  p.  468),  contains  the  regulation 
that  those  who  have  become  unclean  by  touching  a  corpse 
are  purified  if  Xovcrafievov?  irepl  irdvra  rbv  xp&Ta  vBclto?  x^ai" 

irdpoiKo?. 

According  to  Cremer8,  p.  695,  it  appears  as  if  " profane" 
and  "  biblical "  Greek  diverged  from  each  other  in  the  use  of 
this  word,  and,  in  particular,  as  it  irapouco*;  in  the  sense  of 
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alien  were  unknown  in  the  former,  which  is  said  to  use 
fjb€TOLKo<;  instead.  But  even  in  Clavis3,  p.  341,  we  find  a 
reference  to  Philo,  Be  Cherub.  §  34  (p.  160  f.  M.),  where 
irapoiKos  is  used  several  times  in  contradistinction  to  iroKir^. 
And  if  Philo  is  not  to  be  counted  a  profane  author  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  we  have  the  Inscriptions  to  fall 
back  upon.  In  IMAe.  10339  (Carpathos,  2nd  cent.  B.C.  ?)  the 
population  is  divided  into  iroXirat  and  irdpoiKoi ;  still  clearer 
is  Perg.  249 12. 20. 34  (133  B.C.),  in  regard  to  which  Frankel,  p. 
173,  remarks  :  "  We  are  informed  of  the  following  classes  of 
the  population :  1.  Citizens  {iroXlTat,),  2.  Aliens  (irdpoiKot), 
3.  Various  classes  of  soldiers  (crTpariSyrao  .  .),  4.  Emancipated 

persons  (igeXevdepoi),  5.  Slaves, Since  the  offspring 

of  manumitted  slaves  come  to  be  counted  as  aliens  in  terms 
of  line  20  f.  of  the  edict  under  notice,  it  is  evident  that  the 
i%e\ev6epoi  were  not,  as  such,  transferred  to  the  rank  of  the 
paroikoi,  but  in  the  first  instance  formed  an  intermediate 
class.  It  was  the  same  in  Ceos,  according  to  the  Inscription 
in  Dittenberger's  Sylloge,  348 10,  and  in  Ephesus  at  the  time 
of  the  Mithridatic  war — according  to  Lebas,  Asie,  136  a 
(Dittenberger,  Sylloge,  253),  line  43  ff.,  where  also,  as  in  our 
document,  the  Srjfioaioi,  [  =  the  public  slaves]  are  immediately 
raised  to  the  class  of  irdponcoi,  not  having  first  to  pass 
through  that  of  the  If eXevdepoi. "  1 

4.  Technical  Teems. 
aOsTrjGLS  (and  el?  aOirrjacv). 

Claviss,  p.  9,  " raro  apudprofanos  inferioris  aetatis,  ut  Cic. 
ad  Att.  6,  9.  Diog.  Laert.  3.  39,  66,  ap.  grammat.  improbatio ; 
saepius  ap.  ecclesiasticos  scriptores  ".  The  usage  of  the  word 
in  Papyri  from  the  Fayyum  is  particularly  instructive  in 
regard  to  its  employment  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (7 18, 
9 26)  :  BU.  44  ie  (102  a.d.),  conjoined  with  a/cvpcoo-i?  in  reference 

1  The  author  gives  this  quotation  because  it  yields  further  epigraphic 
materials.  Kennedy,  Sources  of  N.  T.  Greek,  p.  102,  also  refers  to  the 
Inscriptions  (CIG.  3595,  "  etc."). — Cf.  now  also  A.  Schulten,  Mittheilungen 
des  Kaiserlich-Deutschen  Archttol.  Instituts,  Eomische  Abtheilung,  xiii.  (1898), 
p.  237 
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to  a  document;  quite  similarly  in  196 21  f.  (109  A.D.),  281  isf. 
(reign  of  Trajan),  and  394  ut.  (137  A.D.).  In  all  these 
passages  adeTrjo-L?  is  used  in  a  technical  juristic  sense,  being 
found  in  the  formula  et?  aOirrjaiv  real  a/evpaxriv.  Compare 
these  with  ek  aderrjo-iv  in  Heb.  9 26,  and  with  the  usage  of  the 
contrary  formula  ek  fiefiaiwaiv  in  LXX  Lev.  25 23,  Heb.  6 16 
and  the  Papyri.1  The  formula  was  maintained  for  long 
afterwards :  we  still  find  et?  aOerrjcnv  /ecu  a/cvpaxriv  in  PEE. 
xiv.  i7f.  (Fayyum,  166  a.d.)  and  ix.  10  (Hermopolis,  271  a.d.). 

avaire/jLirw. 

The  references  given  by  Clavis 3,  p.  27,  and  Thayer,  p. 
41,  for  the  meaning  ad  personam  dignitate,  auctoritate,  potestate 
superior  em  sursum  mitto  (Luke  23 7,  Acts  25  21)  from  Philo, 
Josephus  and  Plutarch  can  be  largely  increased  from  the 
Fayyum  Papyri:  BU.  19  i.  20  (135  a.d.),  5  ii.i9f.  (138  A.D.), 
613*  (reign  of  Antoninus  Pius?),  15  i.17  (194  A.D.),  168 25 
(2nd-3rd  cent.  a.d.). 

airk^oa. 
In  regard  to  the  use  of  this  word  in  Matt.  6 2- 5- 16,  Luke 
6 24,  Phil.  4 18,  as  meaning  I  have  received,  its  constant  occur- 
rence in  receipts  in  the  Papyri  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Two  cases  may  be  given  which  are  significant  on  account 
of  their  contiguity  in  time  to  the  above  passages,  viz.,  BU. 
584  5f.  (Fayyum,  29th  December,  44  A.D.)  icai  airex^  ttjv 
avvKex^prifievTjv  Tifjurjv  iracrav  i/c  Trkrjpovs,  and  612  2  f.  (Fay- 
yum, 6th  September,  57  A.D.)  aire^ai  irap  v/jloov  rbv  (popov  tov 
i\a[i\ovpy[ov,  a>v  €%€re  [p<o~\v  iv  fitaOdxrei.  The  words  they 
have  their  reward  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  when  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  above,  acquire  the  more  pungent 
ironical  meaning  they  can  sign  the  receipt  of  their  reward  :  their 
right  to  receive  their  reward  is  realised,  precisely  as  if  they 
had  already  given  a  receipt  for  it.  airoxv  means  receipt 
exactly,  and  in  Byzantine  times  we  also  find  fuo-OaTroxn-2 

1  See  p.  105  ff.  above. 

2  Wessely,  Corpus  Papyrorum  Raineri,  i.  1, 151 ;  but  no  example  is  given 
there.  The  word  might  signify  receipt  for  rent  or  Twre,  not  deed  of  conveyemee 
as  Wessely  supposes. 
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/3ef3aico<ri<;. 

The  conjunction  of  the  terms  fieftauovv  or  fiefiaLcocrLs  and 
appajScov l  is  also  found  in  B  U.  446  [  =  80] 18  (reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius)  ;  the  sentence  is  unfortunately  mutilated. 

8ia/cov(o. 

In  the  technical  sense  of  to  try,  to  hear  judicially  (Acts 
23 35 ;  */.  LXX  Deut.  I16,  Dion  Cass.  36;  53  [36]),  also  BU. 
168 28  (Fayyum,  2nd-3rd  cent.  a.d.). 

to  eiriftaXkov  /z-epo*?. 

Frequent  references  given  in  connection  with  Luke 
15 12;  a  technical  formula,  also  used  in  the  Papyri:  BU. 
234 13. 8  (Fayyum,  121  A.D.)  to  real  clvtw  iiripdXKov  fiepos, 
419  sf.  (276-277  a.d.)  to  iTrifidWov  fxoi  fiepos  of  the  paternal 
inheritance;  similarly  614 17 i  (Fayyum,  216  a.d.)  ttjv  iin- 
/3d\\ovo-av  avTrj  tcov  7raTpw(o[v]  fiepCSa. 

iirCo'KOTro^. 

Of  this  word  as  an  official  title  Cremer 8,  p.  889,  follow- 
ing Pape,  gives  only  one  example  outside  the  N.  T. :  "In 
Athens  the  name  was  applied  in  particular  to  the  able  men 
in  the  subject  states  who  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  same  ". 
But  we  find  eiria koitol  as  communal  officials  in  Ehodes ;  thus 
in  IMAe.  49  43  s.  (2nd-lst  cent.  B.C.)  there  is  named  a  council 
of  five  eirio-KOTTOL ;  in  5034ff.  (1st  cent.  B.C.)  three  iiria koitol  are 
enumerated.  Neither  Inscription  gives  any  information  as 
to  their  functions  ;  in  the  first,  the  lizlcncoTroi  are  found 
among  the  following  officials :  [irpvTaveZs  (?)],  ypa/jb/xaTev^ 
fiovXas,  v7roypafi/j,aTevs  [/3]ou[Xa]t  teal  7r[p]vTav6V0-[t],  o~Tpa- 
Tayoi,  [eVl]  tclv  ^copav,  [itrl]  to  irepav,  ypafi/uaTevs,  [rafdai], 
ypafifiaTevs,  iirla-  kottoi,  ypafifiaTevs,  e7ri/ji€\r]Tal  t&v 
%e\y(tiv\,  ypa/j,jJLaT€v<;,  dye/xaiv  iirl  K.avvo\y],  dyepbcbv  iirl  Kaptas, 
dyefubv  iirl  Avkicls.  In  the  second  the  order  is  as  follows : 
[irpVTavels  (?)],  [crTpaJTayoL,  Tap'tai,  iirl  a  /coir  o  1,  viroypa/jL- 
fjLdT€v<;  ftovXat,  zeal  [irpvTavevat  (?)].  But  it  is  perhaps  a  still 
more  important  fact  that  likewise  in  Ehodes  iirCa/coiros  was 

1  Above,  p.  108  f. 
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a  technical  term  for  the  holder  of  a  religious  office.  The 
pre-Christian  Inscription  IMAe.  731  enumerates  the  following 
officials  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  :  three  ima-TaTai,  one 
ypa{i/j,aT€v<;  lepocjtvXdfccov,  one  eir la- k  ottos1  in  line  8,  six 
lepo[7r\oLov,  one  [rafjiQas,  one  v7ro[ypafjL/jLa,Te]v<;  lep[o<p\vXaiccc>v. 
We  must  abstain  from  theorising  as  to  the  duties  of  this 
€7rt(7/co7ro?.  The  fact  that  the  word  had  already  been  admitted 
into  the  technical  religious  diction  of  pre-Christian  times  is 
sufficiently  important  in  itself. 

#60X0709. 

This  word  has  been  admitted  into  the  Clavis  on  account 
of  its  occurrence  in  several  MSS.2  as  the  designation  of  John 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse.  Frankel,  p.  264  f .,  in  connec- 
tion with  Perg.  374  A  So  (dedication  of  the  Pergamenian 
Association  of  the  vjj,v<p$ol  Oeov  ^eftacrTov  teal  Oeas  'Pebfjur)?, 
reign  of  Hadrian)  has  collected  valuable  materials  for  the 
usage  of  Asia  Minor :  his  notes  are  given  as  follows — the 
author  was  unable  to  test  the  quotations :  "  The  office  of  a 
OeoXoyo?  (line  30)  is  elsewhere  shown  to  have  existed  in 
Pergamus,  and,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  conferred  as  a 
permanent  one,  since  one  and  the  same  person,  Ti.  Claudius 
Alexandres,  held  it  under  Caracalla  and  under  Elagabalus 
(see  below,  in  reference  to  No.  525,  lines).  Another  theo- 
logian, Glykon,  as  an  eponymous  magistrate,  is  met  with,  in 
Pergamon,  upon  a  coin  bearing  the  image  of  Herennius 
Etruscus  (Mionnet,  Suppl.  v.,  p.  472,  No.  1160).  It  is  strange 
that  P.  Aelius  Pompeianus,  /xe\o7rofco?  koX  payjrwBbs  Oeov 
'Aopcavov,  who,  according  to  an  Inscription  of  Nysa  (Bullet, 
de  corr.  helUn.  9,  125  f .,  lines  4  and  63)  was  a  OeoXoyo?  vacov  rcov 
ev  Tlepydfiw,  is  described  as  a  citizen  of  Side,  Tarsus  and 
Ehodes,  but  not  of  Pergamus.     It  can  be  no  matter  of  chance 

1  €iri(TKoiro  can  be  read  quite  plainly,  thereafter  either  an  1  or  the  frag- 
ment of  another  letter.  The  editor  writes  etriffKoiroi  in  his  transcription.  But 
as  only  one  name  follows  it  would  be  more  correct  to  read  iiri<rKoiro[s].  It 
appears  thus  in  the  index,  p.  235,  which  contains  many  a  tacit  correction. 

2  Wessely  reads  PER.  xxx.  sf.  (Fayyum,  6th  cent,  a.d.)  rov  aytov  Cooavvov 
rov  ev\oyou  kcu  evayye\i<rrov,  and  translates  of  Saint  John,  the  apostle  and 
evangelist.    Should  not  OeoXoyov  be  read  ? 
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that  we  find  the  title  6eo\6yo<;  in  the  two  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  (invested  like  Pergamus  with  the  Neokoria)  in  con- 
nection with  which  we  were  able  to  demonstrate  the  exis- 
tence of  the  imperial  Hymnodia  as  well:  for  Smyrna  the 
existence  of  theologians  is  attested  by  the  passage  from  GIG. 
3148,  copied  out  above  (p.  205,  end)  in  connection  with  No. 
269  [lines  34  s. :  ocra  ivervxofiev  irapa  tov  Kvpiov  Kaiaapos 
'ASpiavov  $t,a  'Avtcdvlov  IToXeyu-awo?  •  hevrepov  Boy/jua  o-vyfcXijTov, 
kclO'  0  SI9  vecofcopot  yeyovafiev,  ay  (ova  lepov,  ariXeiav,  OeoXoyovs, 
vfjLvwhov<;\  and  by  GIG.  3348,  where,  as  in  our  Inscription, 
the  same  individual  is  vjjLvwho?  ical  0eo\oyo? ;  for  Ephesus  by 
the  Greek  Inscr.  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  iii.  2,  No.  481,  line  191  f. :  o/Wa>? 
teal  rots  deoXoyois  zeal  vfj,v(p8oL<;,  in  which  one  must,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  article  being  used  but  once,  likewise  interpret 
as  'theologians  who  were  also  hymnodists'.  In  Heraklea 
in  the  Pontus  there  is  a  theologian  for  the  mysteries  :  GIG. 
3803,  vwariKov  /cal  Oeokoyov  tcov  rfjBe  fiva-rrjpLcov, — and  also 
in  Smyrna  the  female  theologians,  at  OeoXoyou,  whom  we 
find  there  along  with  the  male,  are  engaged  in  the  mysteries 
of  Demeter  Thesmophoros  :  GIG.  3199,  3200." 

This  word,  followed  by  a  national  name  in  the  genitive, 
often  signifies  not  multitude  simply,  but  people  in  the  official 
political  sense.  Thus  we  have  to  ttXtjOo^  twv  'lovhaitov 
in  1  Mace.  820,  2  Mace.  II16  (like  o  %*o?  t&v  'lovhaiav,  ver. 
**),  Ep.  Arist.,  p.  67  is  (Schm.),  and  most  likely  also  in  Acts 
25 24.  The  Inscriptions  yield  further  material  in  regard  to 
this  usage  :  IMAe.  85  4  (Khodes,  3rd  cent.  B.C.)  to  ttXtjOos  to 
'PoMwv,  similarly  907  (Bhodes,  1st  cent.  B.C.)  ;  further,  846 10 
to  ir\r}6os  to  AlvUcov  (Khodes,  date  ?),  similarly  847 14  (Khodes, 
1st  cent,  a.d.)  and  many  other  Inscriptions  from  Ehodes. 

The  word  has  a  technical  sense  also  in  the  usage  of  the 
religious  associations  :  it  designates  the  associates  in  their 
totality,  the  community  or  congregation,  IMAe.  155  6  (Khodes, 
2nd  cent.  B.C.)  t[o]  ttXtjOos  to  'AXiaSav  koX  ^A\ia\o~Tav  ; 
similarly  156  s.1     Compare  with  these  Luke  l10,  19 37,  Acts 

1  The  editor,  in  the  index,  p.  238,  remarks  upon  this  "  tXtjOos,  i.q.,  koiv6v  ". 
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26,  but  especially  15 30,  where  the  Christian  Church  at 
Antioch  is  called  to  Trkrjdos.  Thus  also  to  irXrjOo^  in  432 
should  hardly  be  interpreted  as  multitude,  mass,  but  as 
community ;  similarly  in  625,  15 12,  19 9,  21 22. 

Trpay/jLd  e%w  irpos  Tiva. 

7rpayfji,a  is  very  frequently  used  in  the  Papyri  in  the 
forensic  sense  of  law-suit;  we  cite  only  BU.  22 8 f.  (Fayyum, 
114  A.D.)  air\S)<i  firjSev  eypvaa  Trpay/jua  7rpb<z  ipe,  in  connection 
with  1  Cor.  6 *  tU  vfiwv  Trpdyjua  e^cov  vrpb?  tov  €T6pov. 

7Tp€0~/3vT6pO<;. 

At  p.  154  f.  the  attempt  was  made  to  demonstrate, 
first,  that  irpeafivTepos  was,  till  late  in  the  imperial  period, 
the  technical  term  in  Egypt  for  the  occupant  of  an  office  in 
civil  communities, — a  usage  by  which  the  LXX  did  not  fail 
to  be  influenced  ;  secondly,  that  a  similar  usage  could  be 
established  for  Asia  Minor.  The  application  of  the  word  in 
its  religious  sense  among  Catholic  Christians,  which  can  be 
made  clear  by  the  series  Trpeo-fivTepo? — presbyter — priest, 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  irpeo-jSvTepot,  can  also  be 
shown  to  have  been  an  official  title  of  pagan  priests  in 
Egypt.  In  confirmation  of  this,  a  few  sentences  from  F. 
Krebs  *  may  be  given  here.  "  The  organisation  of  the  priest- 
hood in  the  different  temples  in  the  Koman  period  was  still 
the  same  as  it  had  been,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  decree  of  Kanopus,  in  the  Ptolemaic  period.  To  begin 
with,  the  priesthood  is  divided  according  to  descent  into  5 
<j>v\au  as  at  that  time  "  (p.  34).  .  .  .  "  In  Ptolemaic  times  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  Egyptian  priesthood  were  conducted  by 
an  annually  changing  council  of  25  members  {irpea^vTepoi 2 

1  Agyptische  Priester  writer  romischer  Herrschaft  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
agypt.  Sprache  und  Alterthumskunde,  xxxi.  (1893),  p.  31 ff. — Reference  is 
made  on  p.  34  to  Wilcken,  Kaiserl.  Tempelverwaltung  in  Agypten,  Hermes, 
xxiii.,  p.  592,  and  Arsinoitische  Tempelrechnungen,  Hermes,  xx.,  p.  430. 

2  There  is  one  passage  belonging  to  the  Ptolemaic  period  attesting 
irpeo-fivTepoi  in  this  sense  which  is  not  cited  here  by  Krebs.  In  CIO.  4717  2  f. 
(Thebes  in  Lower  Egypt,  between  45  and  37  B.C.)  it  is  said :  [e5o]£e  ro?s  airb 
Aio<nr6Ae<tis  rrj[s  fieyd\7}s  l]epev<n  ro[v  fieylffrov  deov  'Afio]vpa<ra)i/drip  k<x\  rots  irpe- 
afiuTcpots  koL  to?s  &\\ois  iracri.  Here  the  wpearfiurepoi  plainly  belong  to  the  priest- 
hood. 
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or  fiovkevrai).  In  our  little  provincial  temple l  we  find 
.  .  corresponding  to  it,  a  council — also  changed  yearly — 
of  'five  of  the  oldest  of  the  five  phylae  of  the  god  Sokno- 
paios  for  the  present  23rd  year '  (i.e.,  of  Antoninus  Pius  = 
159-160  A.D.).  This  council  gives  in  a  report  which  the 
Roman  authorities  had  demanded  from  it  concerning  disci- 
plinary proceedings  against  a  priest  of  the  temple  "  (p.  35). 
The  author  has  met  with  these  Egyptian  Trpeafivrepoi  in  the 
following  Papyri  from  the  Fayyum  :  BU.  16  5af.  (159-160  a.d. 
— the  passage  quoted  by  Krebs),  roov  e  irpea^vrepwv  lepecov 
TrevTafyvklas  deov  2o/cvo[7r]a,Lov ;  347  i.  5f.  (171  A.D.),  Ilara- 
fiovTos  7r[p6a]^vripo[v  [epico]?2 ;  in  387  i.  7f.  (between  177  and 
181  A.D.,  much  mutilated)  the  5  irpeafivrepoi  iepeis  of  Sokno- 
paios  are  undoubtedly  again  spoken  of;  433  5  f.  (ca.  190  ad.) 
tSsv  y  \irpeaP~\vrepwv  le[p]ecov  [ttJ/ocott;?  (pvkijs ;  ibid.,  line  9 f., 
tcov  e  7rp€(r/3vT€p(o[v  lepeoDv  ir6vra^>vK\ia^  %o/cvoir[aLov  6e\ov ; 
392  6f.  (207-208  A.D.),  kclI  hia  tcov  Upecov  Trpeafivrepcov  (here 
follow  the  names,  partly  mutilated)  tcov  8'.  What  the  col- 
legiate3 relations  of  these  irpeafivrepoi  Upels  actually  were 
we  do  not  definitely  understand  ;  but  thus  much  is  certain, 
viz.,  that  irpeafivTepoi  occurs  here  in  the  technical  religious 
sense  of  pagan  usage  in  imperial  times,  which,  according  to 
Krebs,  goes  back  to  the  Ptolemaic  period.4 

The  Papyrus  passages  are  the  more  important,  as  no 
other  examples  of  this  usage,  so  far  as  we  know,  have 
been  found  in  pagan  writers.  That  is  to  say,  indubitable 
examples.  It  is  true*  that  the  irpeafivTepoi,  of  towns  and 
islands  in  Asia  Minor,  mentioned  on  p.  156,  are  considered 
by  many  investigators,  as  we  have  meanwhile  learned,  to 
have  been  a  corporation  which  exercised  authority  in  sacred 
matters,  but  this  hypothesis  is  opposed  by  others 5 ;  were  it 

1  The  Soknopaios-temple  in  the  FayyQm,  belonging  to  imperial  times, 
is  meant. 

2  See  the  corrected  reading  in  the  Supplement,  p.  397. 

3  They  seem  always  to  have  formed  a  college  (of  3,  4  or  5  persons). 

4  According  to  Krebs,  p.  35,  irpecrfivrepoi  was  thus  used — without  the 
addition  of  Upeis — even  in  the  Ptolemaic  period  [as  above,  CIO.  4717  af.]. 

6  Frankel,  p.  321,  in  ref.  to  Perg.  477  (time  of  Claudius  or  Nero) :  "  This 
and  the  following  Inscription  (478,  imperial  period)  prove  the  existence  in 
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proved,  we  should  thus  have  two  valuable  analogies  of  the 
early  Christian  Trpecrfivrepoi.  But,  nevertheless,  the  word  in 
the  passages  from  Asia  Minor  would  be  used  rather  in  its 
original  signification,  and  not  in  the  more  special  sense 
which  finally  developed  into  the  idea  of  priest.  In  the 
Papyri  it  has  this  sense — or  rather  shows  a  tendency 
towards  this  sense.  We  do  not  assert  that  it  means 
"priest  "  :  that  is  impossible  in  view  of  the  following  lepevs. 
What  is  of  importance  for  the  history  of  the  word  is  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  used  as  a  distinctive  appellation  of 
priests  in  particular.  The  transformation  of  the  early 
Christian  elders  into  the  Catholic  priests,  so  extremely 
important  in  its  consequences,1  was  of  course  facilitated  by 
the  fact  that  there  already  existed  elder  priests  or  priestly 
elders,  of  whom  both  the  designation  and  the  institution  were 
but  waiting  for  admission  into  a  church  which  was  gradually 
becoming  secularised.2 

7rpo(j)7]Trj<;. 

"  The  higher  classes  of  the  priesthood  [in  Egypt],  ac- 
oording  to  the  decree  of  Kanopus  (1.  3ff.)  and  Eosetta  (Let), 
were,  in  ascending  scale,  the  lepoypafifiaTets,  the  irrepofyopoi,, 
the  iepoGToKiGTai  (irpos  top  aToXta/jibv  tcjv  Oecov),  the  irpo- 
<f>r}rai,  and  the  apxiepeis."  3  In  Roman  times  we  meet  with 
a  7rpo<f)i]T7)^  %ovxov  6[eov  jj,eyaX]ov  fieyaXov,  BU.  149  3 f.  (Fay- 
ytim,  2nd-3rd  cent.  a.d.).  "  This  '  prophet '  receives  for  his 
work  344  drachmas  and  half  an  obol  annually — a  salary  from 

Pergamus  of  a  Gerousia,  for  which  institution,  particularly  frequent  in 
Roman  Asia  Minor,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  careful  discussion  of 
Menadier  (Ephesii,  p.  48  ff .)  and  its  continuation  by  Hicks  (Greek  Inscriptions 
in  the  Brit.  Mies.,  iii.  2,  p.  74  ff.).  According  to  these,  the  Gerousia  is  to  be 
thought  of  as  an  official  body  whose  authority  lay  in  sacred  affairs.  Otherwise 
Mommsen,  Bom.  Gesch.  5,  326." 

1  A.  Harnack,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  i.2  (Freiburg,  1888),  p. 
385  [Eng.  Trans.,  ii.,  p.  131] :  ■  One  might  perhaps  say  that  the  internal  form 
of  the  churches  was  altered  by  no  other  development  so  thoroughly  as  by 
that  which  made  priests  of  the  bishops  and  elders  ". 

2  Cf.  the  similar  circumstances  in  regard  to  vpo<piiTT)s,  p.  236. 

3  F.  Krebs,  Agyptische  Priester  unter  r&mischer  Herrschaft  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fUr  ttgypt.  Sprache  unci  Alterthumskunde,  xxxi.  (1893),  p.  86. 
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the  sinallness  of  which  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  duties 
of  this  office  were  not  his  chief  occupation." l  In  BU.  4883 f. 
(Fayyum,  2nd  cent.  A.D.),  if  the  restoration  be  correct,  we 
find  a  7rpo<f>rJT7)<;  of  a  god  ^v/carol/Ai?.  The  author  knows 
nothing  as  to  the  duties  of  these  Egyptian  irpoffiTai.  But 
the  fact  that  in  Egypt 2  the  prophets  were  priests  is  sufficiently 
important  for  us.  It  helps  us  to  understand  the  view  held 
by  the  Christians  in  the  second  century,  viz.,  that  "the 
prophets  and  teachers,  as  the  commissioned  preachers  of  the 
word,  are  the  priests  " ; 3  we  can  better  understand  such  a 
strange  saying  as  Didache  13 3,  Scbcreis  rrjv  amapyjqv  Tot?  irpo$r)- 
Tat?  •  avrol  yap  elcriv  ol  up^cepec?  v/jlcov — particularly  as  it  was 
written  in  the  country  in  which  the  Trpo^r/rac  were  priests. 

Supplementary  :  An  interesting  piece  of  epigraphic 
evidence  for  the  priestly  irpocprJTat,  is  found  on  a  statue  in  the 
collection  of  Consul-General  Loytved  at  Beirut,  which  has 
been  published  by  A.  Erman.4  The  statue  comes  from 
Tyre,  and  represents  a  worshipper  of  Osiris,  who  holds  before 
him  the  image  of  his  god.  The  workmanship  is  altogether 
Egyptian;  the  pillar  at  the  back  bears  an  Inscription  in 
small  hieroglyphics,  which  the  editor  cannot  fully  make  out, 
but  from  which  he  translates  inter  alia,  "  the  Prophet  .  .  . 
of  Osiris,"  which  is  meant  to  signify  the  person  represented. 
Then,  on  the  right  side  of  the  pillar  at  the  back,  the  following 
Inscription  is  roughly  scratched : — 

SACERDOS  •      OSIRIM 

FERENS'  IIPO$H/////l 
OZEIPINKnM/////// 
Zf/flfl 

1  F.  Krebs,  Agyptische  Priester  writer  romiscJier  Herrschaft  in  the  Zeit- 
schriftfiir  agypt.  Sprache  und  Alterthumskunde,  xxxi.  (1893),  p.  36. 

2  There  were  priestly  prophets  in  other  places.  We  doubt  indeed, 
whether,  in  IMAe.  833  6  ff.  (Rhodes,  1st  cent.  B.C.)  irpo^areiffas  iv  r<$  &<rrei  na\ 
eTriKax&v  Upebs  'A\lov,  the  irpocpaTciaas  actually  refers  to  priestly  duties.  Com- 
pare, however,  the  passages  in  Kaibel,  IOrSL  Index,  p.  740  sub  wpo<pi}Tjjs. 

8  A.  Harnack,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  i2,  p.  183  [Eng.  Trans., 
i.,  p.  214]. 

4  Eine  agyptische  Statue  aus  Tyrus  in  the  Zeitschr.  filr  (Lgypt.  Sprache 
und  Alterthumskunde,  xxxi.  (1893),  p.  102. 
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This  is  to  be  read :  Sacerdos  Osirim  ferens.  npo(f)r][T7]<;] 
"Oaeipiv  /co)yLt[a]fw[i'].1 

On  this  Erman  remarks  as  follows :  "  That  the  super- 
scription, ■  Priest  who  carries  Osiris,'  did  not  come  from  the 
dedicator  himself  is  evident,  and  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
way  in  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  more  likely  that,  in  Koman 
times,  the  votive  gifts  of  the  Tyrian  temple  were  furnished 
with  altogether  fresh  inscriptions,  and  that,  further,  for  pur- 
poses of  classification,  the  category  under  which  they  were 
catalogued  was  marked  upon  them.  In  this  way  the  statue, 
the  strange  inscription  on  which  was  undecipherable,  has  been 
made,  not  quite  accurately,  to  represent  a  '  priest '  in  general, 
taking  care  of  the  image  of  his  god."  The  present  writer 
does  not  quite  see  wherein  the  want  of  accuracy  lies,  since 
the  Greek  part  of  the  Inscription  speaks  of  a  Trpocfujrrjf;. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  of  interest  to  us  that  in  this 
Inscription  of  Roman  times  sacerdos  is  translated  by  7rpo<f)i]- 
r??9,  and  is  itself  most  probably  a  translation  of  the  Egyptian 
word  for  prophet.  We  cannot  permit  ourselves  an  opinion 
on  the  latter  point,  but  it  appears  to  us  perfectly  possible 
that  the  writer  of  the  bilingual  Inscription  understood 
the  hieroglyphic  text :  how  otherwise  should  he  have 
rendered  sacerdos  by  irpocfriJTrjs?  The  reason,  then,  for  his 
not  translating  the  Egyptian  word  for  prophet  by  propheta  is 
either  that  this  word  had  not  yet  become  naturalised  in 
Latin,  or  that  it  did  not  seem  capable  of  expressing  the 
specific  sense  of  the  Egyptian  word.  The  case  was  very 
different  with  Trpo^Tr]^,  the  use  of  which,  for  a  definite 
class  of  priests,  can  be  demonstrated  in  Egypt  from  Ptole- 
maic times.  If  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  then  our  In- 
scription, in  spite  of  its  Phoenician  origin,  would  have  to 
be  added  to  the  Egyptian  proofs  for  the  existence  of  the 
priest-prophets ;  if  not,  it  would  be  evidence  for  the  fact  that 
7rpo<f)rJTr)<;  as  the  designation  of  a  priest  is  also  found  in  use 
outside  Egypt — or,  at  least,  outside  the  Egyptian  range  of 
ideas. 

1  Kwfidfyv,  carrying  in  the  procession.  This  Inscription  is  a  little  remini- 
scent of  the  passage  from  the  Leiden  Papyri  on  p.  354. 
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crv/JLJ3ov\tov. 

This  (as  it  appears)  rare  word  is  mentioned  by  New 
Testament  lexica  as  occurring  outside  the  N.  T.  in  Plu- 
tarch only.  In  reference  to  the  unfortunately  mutilated 
passage,  Perg.  2543  (Eoman  period),  in  which  it  occurs, 
Frankel  quotes  the  following  note  from  Mommsen,1  which 
gives  what  is  most  likely  the  oldest  example  of  the  word : — 

"  It  appears  that  the  word  av/jLJ3ovXcov  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, not  Greek,  but  is  formed  in  the  Graeco-Latin  official 
style,  in  order  to  represent  the  untranslateable  consilium.  It 
is  so  found  in  a  document  of  the  year  610  A.u.c.  [GIG. 
1543  =  Dittenberger,  Sylloge,  242].  Gf.  Plutarch,  Bom.  14 : 
wvofia&v  Be  rbv  6ebv  Kwvcrov,  ecre  fiovXalov  ovtcl'  kwvct'CKiov 
yap  ere  vvv  to  <7Vfij3ov\iov  /caXovai,." 

The  author  found  the  word  also  in  B  U.  288  u  (reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius)  fc[a]0r}/j,evcov  iv  a-vfjL^ovXi(p  ev  tm  nTpai[r(opi(p], 
and  511 15  (ca.  200  A.D.2)  [i]v  avfi^ovXeicp i/cd0i,crev. 

a<l>payi^Q). 

In  Kom.  15 28  Paul  describes  the  collection  on  behalf  of 
Jerusalem  which  he  had  gathered  among  the  Gentile  Christ- 
ians as  icapTros :  when  I  have  sealed  to  them  this  fruit  I  shall 
travel  to  Spain,  fcapwbv  o-<f>pa<yL%eo-6ai  is  certainly  a  very 
remarkable  expression.  B.Weiss3  sees  in  it  an  indication 
"  that  Paul  is  assuring  them  by  personal  testimony  how 
love  for  the  mother-church  had  brought  this  gift  of  love  to 
it ".  Others,  again,  follow  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in 
thinking  that  the  apostle  merely  alludes  to  the  regular  method 
of  delivering  the  money  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ;  so 
most  recently  Lipsius  :  deliver  properly  into  their  possession.* 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  latter  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  Papyri.  In  BU.  249  21  (Fayytim,  2nd  cent.  A.D.)  Chaire- 
mon  writes  to  Apollonios,  o-^pdyecaov  dc  to  aeirdpiov sic  /cal  ttjv 
Kpeidrjv  ***,  seal  the  wheat  and  the  barley.     Here  we  have  quite 

1  Hermes,  xx.,  p.  287,  note  7. 

2  The  Papyrus  was  written  about  this  time ;  the  text  itself  may  be  older 

3  Meyer,  iv. 8  (1891),  p.  595.  4  HC.  ii.  2  (189*),  p.  184. 
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an  analogous  expression,1  which  Professor  Wilcken,  in  a 
letter  to  the  author,  explains  as  follows  :  seal  (the  sacks  con- 
taining) the  wheat  and  the  barley.  The  same  thing  is  meant 
in  15  ii.  21  [Fayyum,  197  (?)  A.D.,  ty-ta?  Se  a-cppaylSav sic  eVt- 
f3d[\]\i,v  *"  eKaarcp  ov<a] :  Ye  shall  set  your  seal  upon  every 
ass,  i.e.,  upon  the  sacks  of  every  ass".  Our  conjecture  is 
that  the  sealing  of  the  sacks  of  fruit  was  to  guarantee  the 
correctness  of  the  contents.  If  the  fruit  is  sealed,  then 
everything  is  in  order :  the  sealing  is  the  last  thing  that 
must  be  done  prior  to  delivery.  In  the  light  of  this  the 
metaphorical  expression  used  by  the  Apostle  assumes  a  more 
definite  shape.  He  will  act  like  a  conscientious  merchant. 
We  know  well  that  in  his  labour  of  love  he  did  not  escape 
base  calumnies ;  a  sufficient  reason  for  him  that  he  should 
perform  everything  with  the  greater  precision. 

vlodecna. 

This  word  is  one  of  the  few  in  regard  to  which  the 
"profane  "  usage  of  the  Inscriptions  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  New  Testament  lexica.  Cremer8,  p.  972, 
observes :  "  rare  in  the  literature,  but  more  frequent  in  the 
Inscriptions ".  His  examples  may  be  supplemented  by  in- 
numerable passages  from  the  pre-Christian  Inscriptions  of 
the  Islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  Particular  references  are 
superfluous.2  The  word  is  always  found  in  the  formula  ica& 
vlodealav  Si:  A.,  son  of  B.,  /caO*  vloOeaLav  Si  son  of  G. 
The  corresponding  formula  for  the  adoption  of  females  is 
Kara  OvyarpoTrotav 3  Si,  which  occurs  seven  times.  The 
frequency  with  which  these  formulae  occur  permits  of  an 
inference  as  to  the  frequency  of  adoptions,  and  lets  us 
understand  that  Paul  was  availing  himself  of  a  generally 
intelligible  figure  when  he  utilised  the  term  vlodio-ia  in  the 
language  of  religion. 

1  BU.  24840  (letter  from  the  same  person  and  to  the  same  as  in  249) 
to  a[i{>ytia\a  <T<ppay{i£6fxeva)  might  also  be  added. 

2  Cf.  the  Index  of  personal  names  in  the  IMAe.  These  Inscriptions 
have  boUo'iM.  The  formula  /cara  yeve<riv,  19 10,  884  u  (?)  964  add.,  expresses, 
the  antithesis  to  it. 

3  The  IMAe.  mostly  read  so  ;  also  dvyarpoirottav  in  646  2. 
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Xapajfia 

The  other  beast  of  Kevelation  13llff-,  causes16  all,  the 
small  and  the  great,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  free  and 
the  bond,  %va  Bojctcv  avrols  yapa^fia  eVl  t?}?  %et^o?  avrcov  Tr)<; 
Sefta?  rj  iirl  to  fieToairov  avrcov,  17  Xva  fir)  tl<?  hvvr)Tai  dyopdaac 
r)  TTcoXijaai  el  fir)  6  eypav  to  ydpa^fia  to  ovofia  tov  Orjpiov  rj  tov 
apidfiov  tov  ovbfiaTos  avTov.  A  recent  commentator,  W. 
Bousset,1  thinks  that  the  fruitless  guessing  of  exegetes  about 
the  xdpayfia  proves  "  that  here  again  there  has  been  adopted 
from  some  lost  older  tradition  a  feature  which  no  longer 
accords  with  the  figure  before  us  or  its  application  ".  But 
one  is  not  entitled  to  speak  of  a  proof  in  this  connection,  even 
if  it  were  an  established  fact  that  the  exegetes  had  sought 
"fruitlessly".  One  might  with  equal  justification  suppose 
that  we  have  here  an  allusion  to  some  familiar  detail,  not  as 
yet  known  to  us,  of  the  circumstances  of  the  imperial  period, 
and  the  only  question  is,  Which  interpretation  is  the  more 
plausible :  the  reference  to  an  ancient  apocalyptic  tradition, 
or  the  hypothesis  of  an  allusion  to  a  definite  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  times  ?  "A  cautious  mode  of  investigation  will 
accept  the  results  obtained  by  reference  to  contemporary 

history  wherever  such  reference  is  unforced — it  will 

recognise  genuine  proofs  and  results  arrived  at  by  the  tradi- 
tional-historical method ;  but,  where  neither  is  sufficient,  it 
will  be  content  to  leave  matters  undecided — as  also  the  possi- 
bility of  allusions  to  contemporary  events  which  we  do  not 
know.  Finally,  it  will  in  many  cases  apply  both  methods 
at  once."  The  following  attempt  to  explain  the  matter  is  to 
be  understood  in  the  light  of  these  statements  of  Bousset,2 
with  which  the  present  writer  is  in  absolute  agreement. 

In  his  commentary,  Bousset  rightly  repudiates  the  refer- 
ence to  the  stigmatising  of  slaves  and  soldiers.  One  might 
preferably,  he  thinks,  take  the  x^payfia  as  being  a  religious 
protective-mark  (Schutzzeichen).  Other  expositors  have  thought 
of  the  Eoman  coinage  with  image  and  superscription  of  the 
Emperor.     But  these  explanations  also,  he  thinks,  must  be 

i  Meyer,  xvi. 5  (1896),  p.  427.         2  Der  Antichrist,  Gottingen,  1895,  p.  7. 
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rejected.  The  enigma  can  be  solved  only  by  the  traditional- 
historical  method  which  sets  the  passage  in  the  light  of  the 
time-hallowed  apocalyptic  ideas.     "It  is,  in  fact,  the  ancient 

figure  of  Antichrist  that has  been  turned  to  account  in 

the  second  half  of  chap.  13." x  The  legend  of  Antichrist,  how- 
ever, has  it  "  that  the  Antichrist  compels  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  to  assume  his  mark,  and  that  only  those  who  have 
the  mark  on  forehead  and  hand  may  buy  bread  in  times  of 
want.  Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  enigmatic  verses 
16  and  17." 2 

Bousset  is  certainly  well  aware  that  to  trace  backwards 
is  not  to  explain*  And  yet,  should  it  be  successfully  de- 
monstrated that  the  ya?aHia  belonged  in  some  way  to  the 
substance  of  the  apocalyptic  tradition  of  ancestral  times,  our 
investigation  would  be  substantially  furthered  thereby.  With 
no  little  suspense,  therefore,  the  author  examined  the  references 
which  Bousset  adduces  elsewhere.4  But  the  citations  there 
are  relatively  very  late  passages  at  best,  in  regard  to  which 
it  seems  quite  possible,  and  to  the  author  also  probable,  that 
Eev.  13  has  rather  influenced  them.  And  even  if  the  mark 
had  been  borrowed  by  John,  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
passage  would  still  remain  unexplained,  viz.,  the  fact  that  the 
mark  embodies  the  name  or  the  number  of  the  beast,5  that  it 
has  some  general  connection  with  buying  and  selling*  and, 
most  important  of  all,  that  it  has  some  special  reference  to 
the  Boman  emperor  who  is  signified  by  the  beast.  The  tradi- 
tional-historical method  is  hardly  adequate  to  the  elucidation 
of  these  three  points,  and,  this  being  so,  the  possibility  of  an 

1  Meyer,  xvi. s,  p.  431.  2  Ibid.,  p.  432. 

3  Cf.  Der  Antichrist,  p.  8 :  "At  the  same  time  I  am  quite  conscious  that 
in  the  last  resort  I  do  not  attain  to  an  understanding  of  the  eschatological- 
mythological  ideas". 

4  Der  Antichrist,  p.  132  ff . 

8  According  to  Bousset,  the  mark  seems  to  have  been  originally  a 
serpent-mark :  the  reference  to  the  name  of  the  beast  was  added  by  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  (Der  Antichrist,  p.  133).  But  nothing  is  added:  and 
therefore  in  Meyer,  xvi. 5,  p.  432,  it  is  more  accurately  put  that  the  mark 
is  "changed  in  meaning". 

6  In  the  passages  cited  by  Bousset  the  buying  (and  selling)  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the   famine. 

16 
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allusion  to  something  in  the  history  of  the  time,  hitherto 
unknown,  presses  for  consideration. 

Now  the  Papyri  put  us  in  a  position  where  we  can 
do  justice  to  this  possibility.  They  inform  us  of  a  mark 
which  was  commonly  used  in  imperial  times,1  which 

(1)  Is  connected  with  the  Eoman  Emperor, 

(2)  Contains  his  name  (possibly  also  his  effigy)  and  the 
year  of  his  reign, 

(3)  Was  necessary  upon  documents  relating  to  buying, 
selling,  etc.,  and 

(4)  Was  technically  known  as  xapa^iia. 

1.  On  Papyri  of  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries  A.D.  are  often 
found  "  traces,  now  more  distinct,  now  very  faint,  of  a  red 
seal,  which,  at  first  sight,  resembles  a  red  maculation ;  but 
the  regular,  for  the  most  part  concentric,  arrangement  of  the 
spots  shows  that  they  are  really  traces  of  written  charac- 
ters ".2  But  in  addition  to  those  seal-impressions  on  papyrus, 
which  will  be  discussed  presently  in  greater  detail,  there 
has  also  been  preserved  a  circular  stamp-plate  of  soft  lime- 
stone having  a  diameter  of  5'5  centimetres  and  a  thick- 
ness of  2*8  centimetres.  On  the  face  of  the  stamp  are 
vestiges  of  the  red  pigment.  The  plate  is  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Berlin,  and  a  fac-simile  was  issued  by  F.  Krebs  in  con- 
nection with  BV.  183.  We  are  enabled,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  authorities  of  the  Imperial  Museum,  to 
give  here  a  reproduction  of  the  fac-simile. 

The  legend,  in  uncial  characters,  reversed  of  course,  is 
arranged  in  a  circle,  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

L  \e    Kaicrapos, 
i.e.,  in  the  35th  year3  of  Caesar  (=  5-6  A.D.). 

1  Whether  the  use  of  this  imperial  x^pa?/*0  is  found  elsewhere  is 
unknown  to  the  author.  But  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  inconceivable  that  Mommsen,  who  finds  in  John  1316f-  an  allusion 
to  the  imperial  money  (Romische  Geschichte,  v.4,  Berlin,  1894,  p.  522), 
should  not  have  lighted  upon  the  author's  conjecture.  Wessely  also,  in  hia 
issue  of  PER.,  treats  the  matter  as  something  new. 

2  Wessely  in  ref.  to  PER.  xi.,  p.  11. 

3  L  is  the  common  abbreviation  for  Itous. 
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In  the  middle,  surrounded  by  the  circle  of  these 
letters,  there  are  also  the  letters  yp,  which  we  do  not 
understand.  Krebs  resolves  them  thus :  yp(a<f>eiov) ;  in  that 
case  the  seal  must  also  have  contained  the  names  of  the 
authorities. 


Imperial  Seal  op  Augustus.     Berlin  Museum. 

It  was  with  such  plates  that  the  imperial  seals 1  which 
have  been  more  or  less  distinctly  preserved  on  some  Papyrus 
documents,  were  impressed.  The  following  instances  have 
become  known  to  us  : — 

(a)  PER.  i.  (Fayyum,  83-84  A.D.),  a  bill  of  sale,  has 
endorsed  on  it  the  remains  of  two  red  seals  of  which  the 
words  [Avr]oKp[dropo<;]  and  Aoy{iTiavov\  besides  other  traces 
of  writing,  can  still  be  recognised. 

(b)  BU.  183  (Fayyum,  26th  April,  85  A.D.),  a  document 
about  the  arrangement  of  the  property  and  inheritance  of 
a  married  couple,  has  an  endorsement  of  three  almost  wholly 
obliterated  lines  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  text  of 
the  document,  and  two  impressions  of  a  seal  in  red  ink ; 
diameter  7*8  centimetres,  length  of  the  letters  0'7  centimetre. 
The  characters  (uncial)  in  a  circular  line,  are  as  follows  : — 

L  B'  AvTo/cpdropos  Kaiaapo^  Ao/jliticlvov  XefSaarov  Tepfiaviicov. 

1  We  have  found  only  imperial  seals  in  the  Papyri. 
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(c)  PER.  xi.  (Fayyum,  108  a.d.),  an  agreement  regarding 
the  sharing  of  two  parts  of  a  house,  is  a  specially  finely 
preserved  copy  which  Wessely  has  issued  in  fac-simile.1  "  On 
the  back  is  the  red  stamp,  circular,  and  having  a  diameter  of 
9*7  centimetres ;  close  to  the  outer  edge  there  is  a  circular 
line,  then,  inside  this,  a  circle  formed  by  the  letters  (each  1 
centimetre  in  length) : — 

L  t/3'  Avrofcpdropos  KaLcrapos  Nepova  Tpacavov. 

"Within  this,  again,  is  a  smaller  circle,  which  consists 
of  the  letters  (beginning  under  the  L) : — 

^epaarov  Tepfxaviicov  Aclkikov, 

and,  lastly,  in  the  middle,  the  bust  of  the  emperor,  looking  to 
the  right. 

"  Under  the  seal  there  is  written  in  black  ink  : — 
/nap0*  (Tea11  (Mapcov  (rearj/jLeLCDfiai)." 

(d)  PER.  clxx.  (Fayyum,  reign  of  Trajan),  a  bill  of  sale, 
bears  on  the  back  the  red  seal,  of  which  about  a  third  is  pre- 
served, and  of  which  there  can  still  be  read,  in  the  outer 
circle : — 

[AvT^o/cpdropos  Kaiaapos  N[epova  Tpaiavov], 

in  the  inner : — 

[^efiaa^rov  TepfiavtKov. 

2.  All  these  imperial  seals,  including  that  of  Augustus, 
have  this  in  common,  viz.,  that  they  contain  the  name  of  the 
emperor ;  one  may  assume  with  certainty,  from  the  analogy 
of  those  that  are  preserved  in  their  completeness,  that  those 
which  are  mutilated  also  originally  contained  the  year  of 
his  reign.  One  seal  has  also  the  effigy  of  the  emperor :  how 
far  this  may  be  the  case,  or  may  be  conjectured,  in  regard  to 
the  others  cannot  be  made  out  from  the  reproductions  which 

1  The  author  applied,  March  15,  1897,  to  the  directors  of  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Printing  Establishment  at  Vienna  with  the  request  to  lend  him  the 
cast  of  this  fac-simile  for  his  book.  The  directors,  to  their  great  regret,  could 
not  grant  this  request,  "as  the  editors  of  the  work  Corpus  Papyrorum 
Raineri  are  unable,  on  principle,  to  give  their  consent  to  it ".  [Reply  of  22nd 
March.] 
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have  been  issued.      At  all  events,   the   seal  of  Augustus 
bears  no  effigy. 

3.  As  to  the  purpose  of  the  seal  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt.  Wessely1  thinks  indeed  that  one  might  "take  it 
to  be  a  credential  that  the  material  written  upon  was  pro- 
duced in  the  imperial  manufactory ;  or  to  be  the  credential 
of  an  autograph  document  ".  But,  in  our  opinion,  the 
former  alternative  cannot  be  entertained.  The  seal  in 
PEE.  xi.,  for  instance,  is  much  too  large  for  the  factory -mark 
of  the  Papyrus;  so  considerable  a  space  of  the  valuable 
material  would  surely  not  have  been  from  the  first  rendered 
unfit  for  use  by  stamping.  And  there  is  yet  another  reason. 
So  far  as  the  date  of  the  preserved  seals  can  still  be  made 
out,  it  corresponds  to  the  year  of  the  particular  document. 
Now,  if  the  seal  be  a  factory-mark,  this  would  be  a  remark- 
able coincidence.  It  is  rather  intended  to  be  the  guarantee  of 
an  autograph  document.  It  is  affixed  to  a  contract  by  the 
competent  authorities,  making  the  document  legally  valid. 
This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the  under-mentioned  copy 
of  a  similar  document :  on  it  there  is  no  seal,  but  the  legend 
is  faithfully  copied  on  the  margin.  The  seal,  then,  belongs 
to  the  document  as  such,  not  to  the  papyrus. 

Looking  now  at  the  stamped  documents  with  respect  to 
their  contents,  we  find  that  in  five  instances  (including  the 
under-mentioned  copy)  there  are  three  bills  of  sale  or  pur- 
chase. The  other  two  documents  are  in  contents  closely 
allied  to  these.  Wessely 2  has  already  called  special  atten- 
tion to  this  in  regard  to  the  deed  of  partition;  but  BU.  183 
also  relates  to  a  similar  matter.3 

4.  We  are  indebted  to  a  fortunate  coincidence  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  official  name  of  this  imperial  seal.     PEE. 

1  In  connection  with  PER.  xi.,  p.  37. 

2  In  connection  with  PER.  xi.,  p.  34. 

3  We  are  of  opinion  that,  by  a  more  exact  examination  of  the  frag- 
ments of  bills  of  sale  and  similar  documents  of  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries, 
so  far  as  their  originals  are  extant,  we  might  discover  traces  of  a  seal  in 
other  instances. 
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iv.  is  the  copy  of  a  bill  of  sale  from  the  Fayyum,  belonging 
to  the  12th  year  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (52-53  a.d.).  It 
consists  of  three  parts,  viz.,  the  actual  substance  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  procuratorial  signature,  and  the  attestation  by  the 
ypa<j)6iov,  an  authority  whom  Wessely  describes  as  the 
"graphische  Eegisteramt ".  Each  of  these  three  parts  is 
prefaced  by  a  note  stating  it  to  be  a  copy,  thus :  avriypa^ov 
olfcovofjuia?1  linei,  avriypafyov  v7roypa(j)r}s  line  30;  finally,  on 
the  left  margin,  running  vertically,  avruypa^ov  %a/xzy//,aT09. 
Wessely  translates  "  copy  of  the  signature,"  but  the  "  signa- 
ture," or  rather  the  necessary  stamping,  of  the  original  has 
been  effected  precisely  by  means  of  the  imperial  seal.  This 
is  supported  by  the  wording  as  copied  : — 

L  |/]/3'   Tifiepiov  KXavhiov  Kaiaapos  ^eftaarov  Tepfxavacov 
AvTorcpdropos. 

This  is  exactly  the  legend  whose  form  is  made  known  to 
us  by  such  of  the  original  seals  as  have  been  preserved. .  The 
term  %a/?ay/-ta  suits  it  excellently.  In  the  lines  which  follow 
we  must  needs  recognise  the  manuscript  note  of  the  ypafaiov, 
placed  below  the  seal,  such  as  we  find  in  PER.  xi.,  and  most 
likely  in  BU.  183  also.  He  adds  the  day  of  the  month,2 
/jurjvbs  Kai(rapei(ov)  ih' ',  and  the  designation  of  the  attesting 
authority,  avayikypaiTTai)  $i,a  tov  iv  'Hpa/cXeia  ypafyeiov. 

To  sum  up :  %ajoay/m  is  the  name  of  the  imperial  seal, 
giving  the  year  and  the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor 
(possibly  also  his  effigy),  and  found  on  bills  of  sale  and 
similar  documents  of  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries. 

It  is  not  asserting  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  ascer- 
tained fact  we  have  something  to  proceed  upon.  If  the  beast 
be  correctly  interpreted  as  referring  to  a  Koman  emperor, 
which  the  author  does  not  doubt  in  the  least,  then,  from 

1  olKovo/xla  =  document  is  often  found  in  the  Papyri. 

2  The  supposition  that  the  day  of  the  month  also  belonged  to  the 
seal  is  in  itself  improbable,  as,  in  that  case,  the  plate  must  have  been  altered 
daily ;  it  is  further  opposed  by  the  fact  that  the  preserved  seals  only  give  the 
year. 
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what  we  now  know  of  the  emperor's  ^a/jay^a,  we  can  very 
well  understand  the  x^Pay/JLa  of  the  beast.  The  x°LPallxa  oi 
the  Apocalypse  is  not,  of  course,  wholly  identical  with  its 
contemporary  prototype.  The  seer  acted  with  a  free  hand  ; 
he  has  it  that  the  mark  is  impressed  on  forehead  or  hand,1 
and  he  gives  the  number  a  new  meaning.  It  is  in  this  point 
that  ancient  (apocalyptic  ?)  tradition  may  possibly  have 
made  its  influence  felt.  But  it  has  only  modified;  the 
characteristic,  not  to  say  charagmatic,  features  of  the  proto- 
type can  be  recognised  without  difficulty. 

%€Lp6ypa(f)ov. 

The  technical  signification  bond,  certificate  of  debt,  authen- 
ticated in  reference  to  Col.  2 14  by  Clavis  3  and  Thayer  in 
Plutarch  and  Artemidorus  only,  is  very  common  in  the 
Papyri.  Many  of  the  original  xeLpoypa(j)a,  indeed,  have  been 
preserved ;  some  of  these  are  scored  through  and  thus 
cancelled  (e.g.  BU.  179,  272,  PEE.  ccxxix).  The  following 
passages  from  Fayyum  Papyri  may  be  cited  for  the  word : 
PEE.  i.  29  (83-84  a.d.),  xiii.s  (110-111  A.D.),  BU.  50s.i6.i8  (115 
a.d.),  69 12  (120  a.d.),  272  4.16  (138-139  a.d.),  300  3. 12  (148 
a.d.),  301 17  (157  a.d.),  179  (reign  of  Antoninus  Pius),  PEE. 
ix.  e.  9  (Hermopolis,  271  a.d.). 

X^p^ofiaL. 

As  in  1  Cor.  7 10,  n- 15,  a  technical  expression  for  divorce 
also  in  the  Fayyum  Papyri.2  In  the  marriage-contracts  there 
are  usually  stated  conditions  for  the  possibility  of  separation  ; 
these  are  introduced  by  the  formula  iav  Be  [ol  ya/jbovvres] 
Xcopi&vTai  air  aXkrfkwv ;  thus  BU.  2516  (81  A.D.,  restoration 
certain),  252?  (98  A.D.),  PEE.  xxiv.27  (136  A.D.),  xxvii.ie  (190 

A.D.). 

1  Even  if  all  the  imperial  seals  were  as  large  as  that  of  Trajan  in  PER. 
xi.,  which,  with  its  diameter  of  9*7  centimetres,  could  find  sufficient  room 
only  on  the  brows  of  thinkers  and  the  hands  of  the  proletariat,  yet  our  hypo- 
thesis would  lose  nothing  in  probability ;  surely  we  do  not  wish  to  control 
the  seer  with  the  centimetre  rod.  But  there  was  manifestly  no  prescribed 
standard  diameter  for  the  seal;  cf.  that  on  BU.  183,  or  even  the  original 
stamp  of  Augustus ;  a  seal  of  its  size  could  quite  well  have  found  room  on 
forehead  or  hand. 

2  Examples  are  also  to  be  found  in  other  places. 
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5.  Phrases  and  Formulae. 

e/c  twv  recradpcov  dvi/j,cov. 

One  might  imagine  the  formula  (LXX  Zech.  11 6,  Mark 
13 27,  Matt.  24 31)  to  be  a  mere  imitation  of  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  one.  But  it  occurs  also  in  PEE.  cxv.  6  (Fayyum, 
2nd  cent.  A.D.)  [yeLTo]ve$  e/c  reaadpcov  dve/jucov ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  mutilation  of  the  document,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  four  cardinal  points  are  meant. 

aftft>?  tov  Oeov. 

In  1  Thess.  2  l2  we  have  irepLirareiv  at-las  tov  Oeov,  in 
Col.  1 10  ireparaTrjaaL  anions  tov  Kvpiov  a?  irdaav  dpeaiteiav, 
in  3  John 6  irpoireiityas  d% Lcos  tov  Oeov  (cf.  possibly  Wisdom 
35  koI  evpev  avTOix;  dgiovs  eavTov  [=  Oeov]  and  Matt.  1037£). 
The  formula  was  a  very  popular  one  in  Pergamus  (and  doubt- 
less also  in  other  localities).  In  Perg.  248 7 ff.  (142-141  B.C.), 
Athenaios,  a  priest  of  Dionysus  and  Sabazius,  is  extolled  as 
o~v[v]t€T€\€koto<;  tcl  lepd  ....  evo-e/3(b<;  [//,]ey  teal  d^[co<;  tov 
Oeov ; x  in  Perg.  521  (after  136  A.D.),  lepacra/uLevrjv  af/o)?  7% 
Oeov  /cal  ttjs  7raTp[$o<;,  of  a  priestess  of  Athena,  and  in  Perg. 
485  3  ff.  (beginning  of  1st  cent,  a.d.),  an  dpxi<fiovico\o<;  is 
honoured  Bed  to  evo-effcos  /cal  d%lco<;  tov  KaOrjyefjLovos  Aiovvaov 
TrpoicTTaaOai  twv  Oeiwv  /jLvo~T7)picov.  In  Perg.  522  7  ff.  (3rd  cent. 
a.d.)  two  priestesses  of  Athena  are  similarly  commemorated 

as  lepaaa/xevcov eVSofo)9  fcal  €7ri(f>avcb<s  /caTa  to  c&i&ua 

teal  to  fxeyeOo^  t%  Oeov.  The  Inscription  of  Sestos  {Wiener 
Studien,  i.,  p.  33  ff,  ca.  120  B.C.)  has,  in  line  87,  Xafiirpdv  Troirjcrd- 
fievos  tt]v  viroho^v  ical  d^iav  tcov  Oewv  KaX  tov  Btj/jlov. 

i/jufiivco  (ev)  irdcrc  Tot?  yeypafifievoi,?. 

LXX  Deut.  27 26  eiriicaTdpaTOS  7ra?  avOpcoiro?  09  ov/c 
ifjifievet,  ev  irdai  tol$  \6yoc<;  tov  vo/hov  tovtov  is  quoted  "freely" 
by  Paul  in  Gal.  3  10  thus  :  eirucaTapaTos  7ra?  o?  ov/c  efi/xevec  ev 
irdaiv  to2s  yeypa/jLfievoL?  ev  tS  j3tj3\i<p  tov  vo/jlov.  Certainly 
an  immaterial  alteration,  such  as  any  one  may  unconsciously 
make  in  a  quotation  from  memory.     We  should  not  need  to 

1  Cf.,  if  the  restoration  be  correct,  Perg.  223  (ca.  156  b.o.)  apaa-TlpeQo. 
\nivr\\v  Ka\[a>s]  K<xi  eucre/3a>s  Kai  d[|iws  rrjs  deas],  said  of  Bito,  a  priestess  of  Athena. 
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trouble  any  further  about  it,  were  it  not  that  the  Papyri 
indicate  how  Paul  may  have  come  to  make  this  particu- 
lar insignificant  change.  In  the  deed  of  partition  PEE. 
xi.  23  f.  (Fayyum,  108  A.D.)  we  read  ivfieveTaxrav  [ol]  6fio\o- 

yovvre? iv  rot?  i/cova(,co<z  a)/j,o\oyr)[/jL€voi,5]  Kai   Bceiprf- 

ixevoi?.  Here  we  have  a  legal  formula  familiar  in  the  official 
style  of  such  documents,  which  occurs  earlier  in  a  similar 
form  in  the  Turin  Papyrus  8  (2nd  cent,  a.d.)  :  ififiiveiv  $e 
dfi(f)orepov<i  iv  rots  7rpbs  kavrov<;  SMD/jLoXoyrjfMevois.1  The 
formula  varies  as  to  its  verb,  but  preserves  the  constancy  of 
its  form — intelligible  in  the  case  of  a  legal  expression — by 
the  fact  that  ifi/xeveLv,  with  or  without  iv,  is  followed  by  the 
dative  of  a  participle,  mostly  in  the  plural.  It  so  runs  in 
PEE.  ccxxiv.  5f.  (Fayyum,  5-6  A.D.)  iv/jbiveiv  iv  iraat  ioh 
yeye[v7]fievot<;  Kara  Trj]v  ypcKprjv  rrjs  6fjLo\(oyla<;2)  r)v  (rvvyi- 
ypa/jL/jiai  aoc.  Note  here  the  addition  of  a  new  word,  ttclctl. 
And,  finally,  let  us  read  BU.  600  6  (Fayyum,  2nd-3rd  cent. 
A.D.)  ivfievo)  irao-t  rat?  TrpoyeypafJiev[a]i<;8}c  [eVJroXat?,  a  form 
of  which  the  biblical  quotation  of  Paul,  with  its  distinctive 
variation,  is  undoubtedly  reminiscent.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  Apostle  may  be  supposed  to  have  continued  the 
biblical  ifi/jLevei  iv  iraat  rols  ...  by  a  participle,  unconsciously 
adopting  the  cadence  of  the  legal  formula.  We  are  un- 
aware whether  this  form  of  expression  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  or  outside  Egypt;  its  unquestionably  formulaic 
character  speaks  for  its  having  belonged — albeit  in  mani- 
fold variation — to  the  more  widely  known  material  of  the 
language.  Moreover,  the  use  of  a  legal  form  of  expression 
is  particularly  easy  to  understand  in  the  case  of  Paul.8 

icadcbs  yeypdTTTai,  etc. 

The  authorities  given  on  p.  113  f.  for  the  legal  character 
of  the  formula  of  quotation  /ea#a)9  {KaOdirep)  yeypairrai  can 
still  be  largely  added  to.4    In  IMAe.  761  *i  (Ehodes,  3rd  cent. 

1  As  the  author  has  not  the  Turin  Papyri  by  him,  he  quotes  according 
to  Corp.  Papp.  Eaineri,  i.  1,  p.  12. 

2  6fjio\oyia  =  contract.  3  See  p.  107  f. 

4  It  was  remarked  on  p.  114,  note  3,  that  the  formula  is  also  found  with- 
out this  technical  meaning.     As  examples  of  this  we  have  the  avayeypanrai 
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B.C.)  we  have  icaOa  fcal  ev  tois  vo/jLols  yiypairTcu.  In  the 
decree  Perg.  25135  (2nd  cent.  B.C.),  with  reference  to  a  pas- 
sage immediately  preceding,  there  occur  the  words  tcadairep 
yiypaTTTai;  similarly,  in  the  documents  BU.  252  9  (Fayyum 
98  A.D.)  Kada  yiypaTrrai,  and  PER.  cliv.  n  (Fayyum,  180  A.D.) 
Kadw  y[eyp~\a7TTcu.  There  may  also  be  added  fcaOon  irpoye- 
ypairraL  BU.  189  (Fayyum,  7  A.D.),  and  PER.  iv.ift 
(Fayyum,  52-53  A.D.) ;  KaQoas  viroyeypairTai,  relating  to  an 
oracle  quoted  later,  in  the  Inscription  of  Sidyma  No.  53 
Db  u  f. l  (post-Hadrianic) ;  /ca6a  hiaykyparrTai  in  an  Inscrip- 
tion from  Cos 2  (date  ?) 

Other  formulae  of  quotation  used  by  the  New  Testament 
writers  are  vouched  for  by  the  legal  language  :  kotol  ra 
TrpoyeypafjLfieva  PER.  iv.  24  (Fayyum,  52-53  A.D.)  cf.  Kara 
to  yeypafjifjuevov  2  Cor.  4 13 ;  [/cara  rrf\v  ypafyrjv,  with  re- 
ference to  a  contract,  PER.  ccxxiv.  6  (Fayyum,  5-6  a.d.), 
and  Kara  ypacjxis,  with  reference  to  the  laws,  BU.  136 10  (135 
A.D.),  cf.  Kara  to.?  ypacpds  1  Cor.  15  3f-,  and  Kara  tt)v  ypafyiqv 
James  2  8. 

to  yvr}o~iov. 

2  Cor.  S8  to  t?5?  vfj,eTepa$  ayanri)%  yvrjaiov  :  cf.  Inscription 
of  Sestos  (Wiener  Studien,  i.,  p.  33  ff.,  ca.  120  B.C.),  line  7,  irpo 
ifKeiaTOV  Oi/Jievos  to  717309  ttjv  iraTpiha  yvrjaLov  ical  i/creves. 

SeTjo-iv  ttoiovhcll  (Phil.  I4  of  supplication)  is  used  quite 
generally  for  request  in  BU.  180 17  (Fayyum,  172  A.D.)  hiicaiav 
8e[r)a]iv  7roiovfA€vo<z ;  on  the  other  hand,  Se^cret?  iroLov/iaL,  as 
in  Luke  5 83, 1  Tim.  2 l,  of  supplication,  also  in  Pap.  Par.  69 

of  Josephus  (references  in  Hans  Druner,  Untersuchungen  Uber  Josephus, 
Thesis,  Marburg,  1896,  pp.  54  note  1,  and  85),  Arrian  (cf.  Wilcken,  Philologus, 
liii.  [1894],  p.  117  f .),  and  most  likely  of  other  authors  as  well.  I  am  indebted  to 
a  kind  communication  of  Dr.  Hans  Druner  for  the  information  that  Josephus 
frequently  employs  avayeypairrai  for  O.T.  references  also,  while  he  certainly 
uses  yeypairrcu  very  seldom  for  these ;  yiy pairrai  in  c.  Ap.  ii.  18  refers  to  a 
non-biblical  quotation. 

1  Benndorf  and  Niemann,  Beisen  in  Lykien  und  Karien,  L,  Vienna, 
1894,  p.  77 ;  for  the  date  see  p.  75. 

2  Hermes  xvi.  (1881),  p.  172,  note ;  cited  by  Frankel,  p.  16. 
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ii.  11  (Elephantine,  232  A.D.)  IvQcl  airovhd^  re  xal  Se^o-et? 
iroLTja-dixevof;} 

In  Perg.  268  C  (98  B.C.)  the  Pergamenians  offer  them- 
selves as  peace-makers  in  the  quarrel  between  the  cities  of 
Sardis  and  Ephesus :  they  send  a  mediator  (line  10  f.) :  [tov 
Trapa/cajXeo-ovra  Bovvcu  r[a]<;  xe^Pa<i  Vf1^  et'[?  o-v\\vacv].2     On 
this  Frankel  observes,  p.  201 :  "  '  to  give  the  hands  towards 
an  agreement  (to  be  brought  about  by  us) '.     I  have  not 
found  any  other  example  of  this  use  (corresponding  to  the 
German)  of  the  phrase  Sovvcu  ras  ^etpa?."     We  have  here  a 
case  where  the  elucidation  of  the  Inscriptions  can  be  to  some 
extent  assisted  by  the  sacred  text;  the  expression  give  the 
hand  or  hands 3  is  very  common  in  the  Greek  Bible — though 
in  the  form  Se&av  (or  Segia?)  BtBovac:  1  Mace.  658,  11  *•, 
13 50,  2  Mace.  II26,  12 u,  13 22,  Gal.  29  (fe?^  iSmicav  .  . 
/coLvcovlas ;  cf.  Befyav  (or  Sel-ia?)  Xa/ifidveiv  1  Mace.  11 66,  13 50 
2  Mace.  12 12,  14 19.4    Then  exegetes  have  also  adduced  clas 
sical    analogies ;     most    exhaustively    Joannes    Dougtseus 
Analecta  sacra,  2nd  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1694,  Part  ii.,  p.  123 
Clams 3,  p.  88,  cites  only  Xen.  Anab.  1,  6,  6 ;  2,  5,  3 ;  Joseph 
Antt.  18,  19  [should  be  9],  3. 

6t9  to  hirjveice*;* 

Apart  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  authenticated  in 
Appian,  B.  civ.  1,  4;  found  in  IMAe.  786  ie  (Ehodes,  imperial 
period) :  rereiix^ixevo^ dc  e?  to  &ei/e/ee? 8ic,  also  in  Apollodorus 
of  Damascus,  42. 

e#o?,  Kara  to  e(9o9. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  Fayyum  Papyri  almost  entirely 
for  law,  ritus,  in  the  narrower  sense,  as  often  in  Luke  and 

1  The  citation  is  made  from  the  issue  of  this  Papyrus  (from  Notices  et 
extraits,  xviii.  2,  pp.  390-399)  by  Wilcken  in  Philologies,  liii.  (1894),  p.  82. 

2  The  restorations  are  certain. 

8  With  this  we    must  not    confound   iic8i86vai.    tV  xe<Pa>   BQ  406. 
(Fayyum,  348  a.d.)  where  x«'p  means  manuscript,  document. 
4  See  also  Grimm  on  2  Mace.  4  s4,  HApAT.  iv.  (1857),  p.  93. 
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Acts.  Note  especially  the  formula  Kara  rb  Wos  (Luke  l9, 
242):  BU.  250 17  (reign  of  Hadrian)  /caOapbs  Kara  rb  eOos, 
131 5  (2nd-3rd  cent.  A.D.)  and  96  is  (2nd  half  of  3rd  cent,  a.d.) 
Kara  ra  "Pwp.alwv  edy,1  347  i.  17,  ii.  i«  (171  A.D.)  and  82 12  (185 
A.D.)  TrepLT/jLTjOrjvcu  Kara  to  edos  (cf.  Acts  15  *  irepLT^drfre  tg3 
eOet,  Mcovcre(o<i). 

Manifold  authorities  for  the  phrase  in  connection  with 
2  Cor.  12 14, 1  Pet.  4 5,  Acts  21 13 ;  it  is  found  also  in  the  Fayyum 
documents  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  BU.  24027  and 
80  [  =  446]  17.  The  construction  can  be  made  out  in  the 
latter  passage  only ;  as  in  all  the  New  Testament  passages  it 
is  followed  by  the  infinitive. 

rov  Oeov  OekovTo?,  etc. 

Similar  pagan  formulae  have  long  since  been  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  New  Testament  passages.  The 
Fayyum  Papyri  reveal  how  widespread  its  use  must  have 
been,  even  in  the  lower  strata  of  society  With  rov  6eov 
deXovros  in  Acts  18 21  is  connected  rcov  0e[a)]z/  OeXovrcov  BU. 
423  is  (2nd  cent,  a.d.,  a  soldier's  letter  to  his  father)  ; 
615  4  f.  (2nd  cent.  A.D.,  private  letter)  ein^vovaa  otl  de&v 
6e\6vT(ov  Bi€<ra)07}<;,  used  in  reference  to  the  past ;  similarly  in 
line  21  f. ;  further,  Oecov  8e  fiovXo/jLevoov  248 11  r.  (2nd  cent.  A.D., 
private  letter),  249 13  (2nd  cent,  a.d.,  private  letter).  With 
iav  6  /cvpios  iTTLTpi-^y  1  Cor.  16 7,  iavrrep  eirirpkirri  6  0eo? 
Heb.  6 3,  compare  decov  i7nrp67r6v[r](ov  451 10  f.  (lst-2nd  cent. 
A.D.,  private  letter),  also  7%  tvxv?  hrvrpeirawni^  248 15  f.  (2nd 
cent.  A.D.,  private  letter).  Allied  to  fcadcas  [0  0eo?]  rjdiXTjo-ev 
1  Cor.  12 18,  15 38  is  m  6  deb?  ^eXev  in  BU.  27 11  (2nd-3rd 
cent,  a.d.,  private  letter).  It  is  a  specially  significant  fact 
that  it  is  precisely  in  private  letters  that  we  find  the 
specified  examples  of  the  use  of  these  formulae. 

i/e  rod  jjuiaov  aipco. 

Thayer,  p.  402,  cites  Plut.  De  Curios.  9,  Is.  57,  2  in  con- 
nection with  Col.  214.     The  phrase  is  used  in  BU.  388  ii.  23 

1  This  formula  often  occurs  in  the  PER.  also. 
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(Fayyum,  2nd-3rd  cent,  a.d.)  like  e  medio  tollo  in  the  proper 
sense. 


This  formula,  employed  in  2  Cor.  5 16,  as  also  often  by 
Luke  (Gospel,  and  Acts  18 6),  is  very  common  in  the  Fayyum 
legal  documents.     We  find  it  in  the  following  combinations  : 

CL7T0    TOV    VVV  67rl   TOV  aTTCLVTO,    %pOVOV  PER.    iv.  9.  17  (52-53  A.D.), 

xi.e  (108  A.D.),  BU.  350 19  (reign  of  Trajan),  193  ii.  11  (136 
A.D.) ;  airo  tov  vvv  el<;  tov  del  yjpovov  282  5  (after  175  A.D.) ; 
[«7r]o  tov  vvv  eirl  rbv  del  /cal  airavra  [xp°vov]i  4569  (348  A.D.); 
also  standing  by  itself,  dirb  tov  vvv  153  u  (152  A.D.)  and  13  9 
(289  A.D.). 

A  corresponding  form,  fiexpl1]  t\pv\  vvv  (cf.  a^pi  tov  vvv 
Eom.  822,  Phil.  I6),  is  found  in  BU.  2569  (Fayyum,  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius). 

kclt  ovap. 

The  references  for  this  phrase,  as  found  in  Matt.  1 20, 
2 12  f- 19- 22,  27 19,  cannot  be  supplemented  by  Perg.  357 8  (Eoman 
times)  [^JaT*  ovap  or  IMAe.  979  4  f.  (Carpathus,  3rd  cent. 
a.d.)  Kara  ovap ;  in  these  cases  the  phrase  does  not  mean  in 
a  dream,  but  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  like  icaT  oveipov  in  Perg. 
327  (late  Eoman1). 

irapaiTtof;  cuyaOcov. 

In  the  letter  of  Lysias  to  the  Jews,  2  Mace.  11 19,  it  is 
said  Kal  el?  to  Xonrbv  ireipdo-ofjbav  rrapaiTio^  vfilv  dya0cov 
yeveo-Oac.  Similarly  in  Ep.  Arist.  p.  67  21  (Schm.)  we  have 
&>9  dv  fieydXcov  dyadoiv  napaiTioi  yeyovoTe<$.  The  formula  is 
often  found  in  the  Inscriptions.  In  reference  to  Perg. 
246  54  f.  (decree  of  the  city  of  Elaia  in  honour  of  Attalus  hi., 
ca.  150  B.C.)  [d]el  twos  [<x]7<z[0]o£>  7rapaiT[i]ov  yiveadai  avTov, 
Frankel,  p.  159,  observes :  "  The  phrase  was  received  as  a 
formula  into  the  official  Greek  of  the  Eomans :  so  a  quaes- 
tor's letter  to  the  Letaeans,  118  B.C.,  in  Dittenberger, 
Sylloge  247,  44  f. ;   two  letters,  from  Caesar  and  Octavian, 

1  Cf.  Frankel,  p.  55. 
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to  the  Mitylenians,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Berl.  Ahad.  1889,  pp.  960, 
965.  Elsewhere  also,  e.g.  in  Dittenberger,  252,  2;  280, 
23".  IMAe.  1032 n  (Carpathus,  2nd  cent.  B.C.)  irapaiTio^ 
yeyovei  t«?  <rcoTr)p[i]a$  should  also  be  compared. 

Trapkyofxai  ijxavrov. 

Clavis 3,  p.  340,  finds  examples  of  this  reflexive  phrase 
(Tit.  27)  only  in  Xen.  Cyr.  8,  1,  39;  Thayer,  p.  488,  adds 
Joseph,  c.  Ap.  2,  15,  4.  It  occurs  also  in  IMAe.  1032  e  (Car- 
pathus, 2nd  cent.  B.C.)  dveyKkrjrov  avrbv  irapeaj^rai,  and 
Lebas,  Asie  409  6  (Mylasa,  1st  cent.  B.C.),  xPWWov  eavrbv 
irape<jy7]Tai} 

Trapio-TrjfjLL  Ova [av. 

In  reference  to  Eom.  12 1  B.  Weiss2  rejects  the  sacri- 
ficial meaning  of  to  present,  lay  down  (the  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar),  for  irapLa-Tavai,  as  the  word  "most  probably  occurs  in 
Greek  in  this  sense  " — here  follow  the  references — "  but  it  is 
certainly  not  ...  in  any  way  a  standing  technical  term  in 
the  O.  T.  "  ;  it  is  to  be  taken  as  to  place  at  ones  disposal. 
The  present  writer  has  two  objections  to  this  view.  For  one 
thing  he  cannot  see  wherein  the  two  interpretations  differ ; 
even  if  the  latter  be  preferred,  it  yet  embraces,  in  this  very 
combination  irapiGrdvai  Ova-lav,  the  meaning  of  the  former. 
And,  again,  he  cannot  understand  how  a  form  of  expression 
used  by  the  Apostle  Paul  can  be  set  up  as  something  to  be 
contrasted  with  Greek. 

The  references  given  by  Weiss  for  the  usage  of  the  word 
in  Greek  can  be  supplemented  by  Perg.  246 17. 43  (decree  of  the 
city  of  Elaia  in  honour  of  Attalus  III.,  ca.  150  B.C.)  irapaara- 
6eiar)<;  dv<rla^,  256  u.  21  (imperial  period)  Trapa<JTaQr\vai  \6\vciav 
ama>,  or  [acf)'  o\v  [a]v  .  .  irapia-rfj  rrjv  6va-l[a]v. 

fiera  7rdcrr}<;  irpoOv/jLia*;. 
With  Acts  17 n  omi/69   ioe^avro  rbv  \6yov  fiera  ira<Tr\<s 
irpodvfjbia^  cf.  Perg.  13  30  f.  (oath  of  allegiance  of  the  mercen- 

1  This  passage  is  quoted  from  Frankel,  p.  186,  who  also  refers  to  the 
active  irapaax^vra  xpfaww  eavrbv  rf  irarplSi,  CIQ.  2771  i.  10  (Aphrodisias),  and 
would  restore  Perg.  253  is  in  a  similar  way. 

2Meyer,  iv.8(1891),  p.  512. 
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aries  of  King  Eumenes  I.,  soon  after  263  A.D.)  [7rap]e^o/iat  Be 
teal  TTjv  [d]\\7jv  yjpelav  evvoa?  teal  airpo(\>a\or\i\ar\T(ii<z  [/jl€]tci 
Trdo-Tjs  Trpo6vii\i\a<$  a?  Bvva/uv  elvai  ttjv  ifiijv.  The  idiom  will, 
without  doubt,  be  found  elsewhere. 

i/e  crv/jL^covov. 

As  in  1  Cor.  75,  the  formula  occurs  in  the  following 
Fayyum  documents:  BU.  446  [=80]i3  (reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius)  ie\a\dcbs  iie  crvvcjxbvov  virriyopevcrav,  PER.  exci.  9  (2nd 
cent.   A.D.)    [«]«&»?   i^vfjucftcovov  **c  vTrrjyopevcrav,  and   exevii.  8 

(2nd  cent.  A.D.)  /eacjebs'1*  igv/jxpoovov  *ic  tt[ ]  V7rr)y[6- 

peva-av]. 

oi>x  6  Tvywv. 

For  extraordinary,  as  in  3  Mace.  37,  Acts  19  n,  28 2,  the 
phrase  occurs  also  in  BU.  36  [cf.  436]  9  (Fayyum,  2nd-3rd 
cent.  A.D.)  vfipiv  ov  ttjv  rvxovcrav  crvverekea-avTo  and  in  an 
earlier  Inscription  from  Ptolemais  in  Egypt,  of  the  time  of 
Euergetes,  Bulletin  de  correspondance  helUnique,  xxi.  (1897),  p. 
190. 

oi  iv  virepoxfl  ovre?. 

Hitherto  noted  in  1  Tim.  22  only ;  cf.  2  Mace.  311  avSpbs 
iv  virepoxfl  teetfjuevov.  Already  in  Berg.  25220  (early  Roman 
period,  after  133  B.C.),  we  find  rebv  iv  virepoxfl  ovreov,  pro- 
bably used  generally  of  persons  of  consequence. 

(f)i\avBpo<;  teal  (f)L\6reKV0<;. 

In  regard  to  Tit.  2  4  tc\s  vka%  <\>iXavBpov<$  elvai,  faXoretcvovs, 
v.  Soden l  observes,  "  both  expressions  here  only,"  and  also 
in  the  last  edition  of  Meyer  (xi.6  [1894],  p.  382)  they  are 
described  as  "  air.  \ey."  although  both  are  already  given  in 
the  Clavis  as  occurring  elsewhere.  More  important  than  the 
correction  of  this  error,  however,  is  the  ascertained  fact  that 
the  two  words  must  have  been  current  in  this  very  combina- 
tion. Already  in  Clavis*  we  find  cited  for  it  Plut.  Mor.,  p. 
769  C.  To  this  may  be  added  an  epitaph  from  Pergamus, 
Berg.  604  (about  the  time  of  Hadrian),  which,  on  account 
of  its  simple  beauty,  is  given  here  in  full : — 

1  HC.  iii.  1  (1891),  p.  209. 
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*Iov\to<;  Bd<T<ro<; 
'Oraieikiq  Ud)XXr) 

rrj  yXv/CVTCLTrj 

[y\vvaiiei,  <f>tkdvSp[w^ 

Kal  <f)(\oT€Kvq), 

crvv/3i,CDcrd(T7} 

a/Xe/X7TTQ)? 

err)  A,. 

An  Inscription  of  the  imperial  period,  from  Paros,  GIG. 
2384 l,  similarly  extols  a  wife  as  <f>l\av$pov  Kal  fyCkoTraiha. 
We  need  no  evidence  to  prove  that  precisely  a  combination 
of  this  kind  could  readily  become  popular. 

to  avro  (ftpoveiv. 

This  formula  and  others  of  similar  formation  which  are 
current  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul  have  been  found 
in  Herodotus  and  other  writers.2  The  epitaph  IMAe.  149 
(Ehodes,  2nd  cent.  B.C.),  in  which  it  is  said  of  a  married 
couple,  tclvtcl  Xeyovre?  ravra  (frpovovvres  rj\6ofxev  rav  dfieTprj- 
rov  6Sbv  eh  yAtBav,  permits  of  the  supposition  that  it  was 
familiarly  used  in  popular  speech. 

6.  Barer  Words,  Meanings  and  Constructions. 

a8o\o$. 

In  reference  to  1  Pet.  22  m  apTiyevvrjra  fipecpr)  to 
XoyiKov  a$o\ov  ydXa  iirLirodrjo-are,  E.  Kuhl3  observes  that  the 
second  attribute  a8o\os  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  meta- 
phorical ydXa,  but  only  to  the  word  of  God  as  symbolised  by 
it.  But  BU.  290 13  (Fayyum,  150  a.d.)  makes  it  probable 
that  this  adjective  could  quite  well  be  applied  to  milk ;  the 
word  is  there  used,  alongside  of  tcaOapo?,  of  unadulterated 
wheat.  Thus  the  word  need  not  have  been  chosen  as  merely 
relating  to  the  meaning  of  the  metaphor,  nor,  again,  as 
merely  referring  to  iravra  86\ov  in  verse1. 

1  Citation  from  Frankel,  p.  134. 

2  Cf.  A.  H.  Franke  on  Phil.  22  (Meyer,  ix.8  [1886],  p.  84). 
8  Meyer,  xii. 6  (1897),  p.  136. 
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afieravoTjros. 

According  to  Clavis 3,  p.  21,  found  only  in  Lucian,  Abdic. 
11 ;  Thayer,  p.  32,  adds  Philo,  De  Proem,  et  Poen.  §  3  (M.  p. 
410).  In  PEE.  ccxvi.  5  (Fayyum,  lst-2nd  cent,  a.d.),  the 
word  is  used,  passively,  of  a  sale  (icvpLav  icai  fiefiaiav  ical 
afieTavorjTOv) . 

dwoKpcfia. 

For  this  manifestly  very  rare  word  in  2  Cor.  1 9,  Clavis 3, 
p.  43,  gives  only  the  reference  Joseph.  Antt.  14,  10,  6 ; 
Thayer,  p.  63,  supplements  this  by  Polyb.  Excpt.  Vat.  12, 
26 b,  1 ;  in  both  passages  an  official  decision  is  meant.  The 
word  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Inscription  (particularly 
worthy  of  consideration  by  reason  of  its  proximity  in  time 
to  the  Pauline  passage)  IMAe.  2  4  (Ehodes,  51  a.d.),  in  which 
rd  evfCTaiorara  airoKpi^ara  certainly  relates  to  favourable 
decisions  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

dp/cero?. 

Outside  the  N.  T.  only  authenticated  hitherto  in  Chry- 
sippus  (in  Athen.  3,  79,  p.  113  b);  is  also  found  in  the 
Fayyum  Papyri  BU.  531  ii.  24  (2nd  cent.  A.D.)  and  33  s 
(2nd-3rd  cent.  a.d.). 

ao-Trd&jjLai. 

With  the  meaning  pay  one's  respects  (Acts  25  13,  Joseph. 
Antt.  1,  19,  5 ;  6,  11,  1),  also  in  the  Fayyum  Papyri  BU.  347 
i.  3,  ii.  2  (171  a.d.)  and  248 12  (2nd  cent.  A.D.). 

Of  the  special  meaning 1  furtim  sepono  in  John  12  6  the 
Fayyum  Papyri  yield  a  number  of  fresh  examples  :  BU.  361 
iii.  10  (end  of  2nd  cent,  a.d.),  46  10  (193  a.d.),  157  s  (2nd-3rd 
cent.  a.d.).  The  last  two  documents  contain  speeches  of 
the  public  prosecutor  in  regard  to  cases  of  theft. 

1  The  more  general  meaning  also  is  found  in  BU.  388  ii.  24  (Fayyum, 
2nd-3rd  cent.  a.d.). 

17 
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/3id£oficu. 
Without  entering  into  the  controversy  over  Matt.  11 12 
and  Luke  16 16,  the  author  wishes  only  to  establish  the 
following  facts.  Cremer8,  p.  215,  thinks  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  "  demonstrable  "  that  the  word  in  Matthew 
must  be  taken  as  a  passive  :  "As  a  deponent  it  would  give 
no  sense  whatever,  since  ftia^eaQai  cannot  stand  without  an 
object  or  a  substitute  therefor,  like  irpoaco,  eta to ,  and  does  not 
so  stand x  .  .  . ;  it  represents  no  independent  idea  such  as  do 
violence,  come  forward  violently.  At  least  this  passage  would 
afford,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  sole  example  of  such  a 
meaning."  But  in  opposition  to  this  we  may  refer  to  the 
epigraphic  regulations  of  Xanthus  the  Lycian  for  the 
sanctuary  of  Men  Tyrannos  founded  by  him,  CIA.  iii.  74,2 
cf.  73  (found  near  Sunium,  not  earlier  than  the  imperial 
period),  where  /3t,d£o/j,at  is  without  doubt  reflexive  and  abso- 
lute. After  the  ceremonial  purifications  are  stated,  the  per- 
formance of  which  is  the  condition  of  entrance  into  the 
temple,  it  is  further  said  that  no  one  may  sacrifice  in  the 
temple  ai/e[v]  tov  Ka06cSpvaafievov8ic  to  lepov  (meaning  most 
likely,  without  permission  from  the  founder  of  the  temple) ;  iav  Be 
Tt9  fiiaarr)Tai,  the  regulation  continues,  dirpoaheKro^  8  rj  dvaia 
irapa  rod  Oeov,  but  if  any  one  comes  forward  violently,  or  enters 
by  force,  his  offering  is  not  pleasing  to  the  god.  But  for  such 
as,  on  the  contrary,  have  rightly  performed  all  that  is  pre- 
scribed, the  founder  wishes,  further  on,  koX  euet\<zTo?'8ic  4 
yevot,[r]o  6  Oebs  tol$  Oepairevovo-Lv  a7r\f}  rfj  ^jrv^rj.  This  anti- 
thesis is  decisive  for  the  sense  of  fiodo-rjTai. 

BierLa. 
Authenticated  only  in  Philo  ;  Thayer  (p.  148)  adds  to 
this  the  Graecus  Venetus  of  Gen.  41 l,  45  5.     The  word  (Acts 
24^,  28 30)  occurs  also  in  B  U.  180  7  (Fayyum,  172  a.d.)  and 
Perg.  525  is  (after  217  A.D.). 

1  Italics  from  Cremer. 

2  =  Dittenberger,  Sylloge,  No.  379.     See,  in  reference  to  Ka9apiC<*,  p.  216. 
8  Cf.  its  antithesis,  evirpSafeicTos,  also  said  of  a  sacrifice,  Eom.  15 16  and 

1  Pet.  25,  like  Bvaia  Seicrii  Phil.  418  and  LXX. 

4  An  additional  reference  for  this  word ;  cf.  p.  122, 
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BoKlflLO^. 

A  word  belonging  to  the  Greek  Bible  which  the  Papyri 
are  bringing  again  to  life,  after  the  exegetes  had  well-nigh 
strangled  it.  With  reference  to  the  passages  James  1 3  to 
BoKLfMLov  vficov  tt)?  7Tfc<7T€G)?  /caTepyd&Tat,  viro/juovriv,  and  1  Pet. 
1  7  Xva  to  Bo/cl/mov  vfi&v  ttjs  tt[(tt6(o<;  iroXvTi/jLOTepov  y^pvalov 
tov  airoWvfiivov  Bca  irvpos  Be  Bo/a/jLa^ofievov  evpeOrj  et?  eiratvov 
teal  Bo^av  /cat  Tifirjv  iv  airoicaXv-tyei,  'Irjaov  Xpco-Tov,  it  is  com- 
monly stated  that  to  Bokl/jliov  is  equal  to  to  BoiafjueZov,  means 
of  testing.  This  hypothesis  is  linguistically  possible  ;  the 
author  certainly  knows  no  reason  why,  in  such  case,  the 
word  is  always  accented  Bo/ci/uuov  and  not  Bo/ci/jlZov.  But  on 
material  grounds  there  are  grave  objections  to  the  hypothesis. 
Even  the  thorough-going  defence  of  it  in  connection  with 
the  Petrine  passage  by  E.  Kuhl1  still  leaves  the  present 
writer  with  the  feeling  that,  so  taken,  the  Apostle's  thought 
is  unnatural  and  indistinct,  not  to  say  unintelligible.  And 
this  also  gives  us  the  reason  why  most  exegetes  search  for 
another  meaning  of  the  word,  one  which  will  in  some  degree 
suit  the  context;  thus,  e.g.,  Clavis3,  p.  106,  decides  for 
exploratio  in  James  1 3,  and  for  verification  in  1  Pet.  1 7,  two 
meanings  which  the  word  never  has  anywhere  else,  and  all 
but  certainly  cannot  have.  But  the  whole  difficulty  of  the 
case  was  primarily  brought  about  by  the  exegetes  themselves, 
nearly  all  of  whom  misunderstood  the  word.  Only  Schott 
and  Hofmann  have  fallen  on  the  right  view  in  their  surmise 
(see  Kuhl,  p.  88)  that  Bo/ctfuov  is  the  neuter  of  an  adjective.2 
On  this  Kuhl  observes,  with  a  reference  to  Winer 7,  p.  220, 
that  this  interpretation  is  rendered  void  by  the  fact  that 
Bo/cifjuov  is  not  an  adjective,  but  a  genuine  substantive,  while 
Winer  says  "there  is  no  adjective  Bokl/mo?".  True,  there 
is  no  Bokl/mos  —  that  is,  in  the  lexica ;  nor  would- Schott 
and  Hofmann  be  able  to  find  it.  This  want,  however,  is 
supplied  by  the  Fayyum  Papyrus  documents  of  the  Archduke 

1  Meyer,  xii.6  (1897),  p.  87  ft 

2  Tholuck  also,  in  Beitrage  zur  Spracherkldrung  des  Neuen  Testaments, 
Halle,  1832,  p.  45,  makes  this  conjecture,  with  a  reference  to  Wahl ;  but  he 
has  no  example  at  his  disposal. 
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Earner's  collection.  In  the  pawn-ticket  PEE.  xii.  e  t  (93  a.d.) 
there  are  mentioned  gold  buckles  of  the  weight  of  7  J  minae  of 
good  gold  (xpva°v  Bokc/jllov);  the  marriage  contract  xxiv.  5  (136 
a.d.)  enumerates  ornaments  in  the  bride's  dowry  to  the 
value  of  13  quarters  of  good  gold  (xpvaov  hotcifieiov sic) ;  a  frag- 
ment of  the  same  contract,  xxvi.,  reads  in  line  6  [xpva]iov 
[8o/e]ifi[ov,  and  in  line  9  [x/>]v[a"]oO  [S]o/a[//,]etou sic ;  similarly 
the  fragments  of  marriage  contracts  xxiii.  4  (reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius)  [xpva^ov]  ho/cupe'iov 8ic,  xxii.  5  (reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius)  [xpv]o~£ov  So[/a/uoi>],  and  xxi.  12  (230  a.d.) 
\_XPV(TOv\  So/ci/iLov.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  meaning 
of  this  Sofci/uos,  and,  in  addition,  we  have  the  advantage  of 
possessing  a  Papyrus  which  gives  information  on  the  matter. 
The  marriage  contract,  PEE.  xxiv.,  is  also  preserved  in  a 
copy,  and  this  copy,  PEE.  xxv.,  line  4,  reads  xPV(J'l0V  SokIiaov 
instead  of  the  xpva°v  Bo/cifieCov  of  the  original.  Now  this 
So/cLfjLov  can  hardly  be  a  clerical  error,  but  rather  an  easy 
variant,  as  immaterial  for  the  sense  as  yputriov  for  xpv&ov  : 
So/cifiLos  has  the  meaning  of  Sokijjlos  proved,  acknowledged, 
which  was  used,  precisely  of  metals,  in  the  sense  of  valid, 
standard,  genuine  {e.g.,  LXX  Gen.  23 16  apyvpiov  Bokl/xov, 
similarly  3  Chron.  29  4,  2  Chron.  9 17  XPV<J'1(9  ^oi^ifup ;  par- 
ticulars in  Cremer8,  p.  335  f.). 

Hence,  then,  the  adjective  So/cI/mos,  proved,  genuine,  must 
be  recognised,  and  may  be  adopted  without  misgiving  in  both 
the  New  Testament  passages.1  to  Bokljmov  vfiSiv  tt)<$  iriarea)^ 
is  the  exceedingly  common  classical  construction  of  the  sub- 
stantival neuter  of  an  adjective  with  genitive  (often  of  an 
abstract  noun)  following,  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, especially  in  Paul.2     An  almost  identical  example  is 

1  It  is  very  highly  probable  that  the  Greek  writer  Oecumenius  still 
understood  it  as  an  adjective  in  these  passages;  he  interprets  SokI/juov  rb 
KcKpi/xevov  Ae'yei,  rb  SetioKifiafffievoi/,  rb  mdapSv  (Tischendorf  in  reference  to  James 
1 8).  The  substitution,  in  some  minuscules,  of  HSki/jlos  for  SokI/xios,  in  both  the 
New  Testament  passages  (as  in  the  Papyrus  document  PER.  xxv.  4),  likewise 
supports  the  view  that  late  Greek  copyists  understood  the  word.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  word  is  plain :  Soicifiios  comes  from  SSki/xos,  as  i\ev9epios  from 
£\ev0epos,  and  Kaddpios  from  KaOapds. 

2  Cf.  most  recently  Blass,  Gramm.,  p.  151  f .     [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  155.] 
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2  Cor.  88  to  tt)<;  vfierepa?  aydirr}^  yvr\<riov}  We  would 
render  whatever  is  genuine  in  your  faith  in  both  passages. 
Luther's  translation  of  the  passage  in  James,  viz.,  euer  Glaube, 
so  er  rechtschaffen  ist  (your  faith,  so  it  be  upright),  must  be  pro- 
nounced altogether  correct.  And  thus,  too,  all  ambiguity 
disappears  from  the  passage  in  Peter :  so  that  what  is  genuine 
in  your  faith  may  be  found  more  precious  than  gold — which,  in  spite 
of  its  perishableness,  is  yet  proved  genuine  by  fire — unto  praise 
and  glory  and  honour  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
would  here  avoid  entering  more  particularly  into  the 
exegetical  controversy :  the  proposed  explanation  must  be 
its  own  justification. 

But  the  tale  of  the  ill-treatment  of  this  word  is  not  even 
yet  fully  told.  The  exegetes  have  disowned  it  also  in  the 
LXX ;  it  was  suppressed  by  dint  of  taking  two  instances  of 
the  traditional  hoKip.Lov  as  identical.  According  to  Glavis  3, 
p.  106,  Sofd/Aiov  =  So/cc/jl6?ov  LXX  Prov.  27 21  and  Ps.  11 
[Hebr.  12] 7  with  the  meaning  of  crucible  ;  according  to  Kuhl, 
it  signifies  here  as  always  means  of  testing.  Now  it  is  certain 
that,  in  Prov.  27 21  Bo/ctfiiov  apyvpia*  koi  yjpvo~Q>  irvptacn^,  we 
must  take  Bokc/jlIov  (or  Sokl/jllov  ?)  as  a  substantive ;  it  does 
not,  indeed,  mean  crucible,  though  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
original — just  as  little  as  irvpwau^  means  furnace,  the  original 
notwithstanding.  The  fact  is  rather  that  in  the  translation 
the  sense  of  the  original  has  been  changed.  As  it  stands  the 
sentence  can  only  be  understood  thus  :  fire  is  the  test  for  silver 
and  gold;  only  so  does  one  catch  the  point  of  the  apodosis. 
The  case  is  quite  different  with  Ps.  11  [12] 7  rd  \6yca  icvplov 
Xoyia  dyvd  dpyvpiov  ireTrvpcofievov  Boki/jliov  rfj  yfj  K€/ca6api- 
o-fiivov  e7rTa7rXacrt&)?.  The  sense  of  the  original  of  Sokc/mlov  rfi 
yfi  is  a  matter  of  much  controversy.  To  Bo/cl/mov  corresponds 
T^bjJ  (crucible  ?  workshop  ?)  of  which  the  etymology  is  ob- 
scure, and  rfj  yfj  is  a  rendering  of  Y")N7,  the  grammatical 
relations  of  which  are  likewise  uncertain.  The  solution  of 
these  difficulties  is  of  no  further  consequence  to  our  ques- 
tion ;  in  any  case  the  sense  has  been  again  altered  by  the 

1  See  p.  250,  sub  rb  yvfoiov. 
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translators,  for  the  Greek  word  can  mean  neither  crucible  nor 
workshop.  We  must  therefore  deal  with  the  Greek  sentence 
as  we  best  can.  If,  with  Kiihl,  we  take  hotcijuov  as  a  sub- 
stantive equivalent  to  means  of  testing  (which  So/cifilov  [or 
8o/afjuov  ?]  can  quite  well  mean),  then  the  sentence  runs : 
The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words,  silver  purified  by  fire,  a 
seven  times  refined  means-of -testing  for  the  earth  (or  for  the 
land  ?).  Such  would,  indeed,  be  the  most  obvious  render- 
ing,1 but  what  is  gained  thereby  ?  We  get  a  tolerable 
meaning  only  by  taking  hoKifiiov  adjectivally :  the  words  of 
the  Lord  are  pure  ivords,  genuine  silver,  purified  by  fire,  seven 
times  refined,  for  the  land.  Godly  men  cease,  untruth  and 
deceit  are  found  on  every  side,  a  generation  speaking  great 
things  has  arisen  :  but  Jahweh  promises  succour  to  the 
wretched,  and,  amidst  the  prevailing  unfaithfulness,  His 
words  are  the  pure,  tried  defence  of  the  land.  Taken  some- 
what in  this  way,  the  sentence  fits  into  the  course  of  thought 
in  the  Greek  psalm. 

Finally,  the  texts  of  the  LXX  yield  still  further  testi- 
mony to  the  existence  of  this  adjective.  In  1  Chron.  29 4, 
B a  b  gives  the  reading  apyvptov  Botccfiiov  instead  of  dpyvplov 
BoKtfiov.  The  same  confusion  of  So/a/Ao?  and  ho/dpio?,  which 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  Papyri  and  the  New  Testament 
MSS.,  is  shown  in  Zech.  11 13 :  instead  of  M/a/iov,  ^cavid  Q* 
(Marchalianus,  6th  cent.  A.D.,  Egypt)  have  Sokljuov,  Q" 
So/cifieiov. 

i/creveca,  eicTevws. 

The  ethical  sense  endurance  (2  Mace.  14  38,  3  Mace.  6 41, 
Judith  4 9,  Cic.  ad  Attic.  10,  17,  1,  Acts  26  7)  is  also  found  in 
IMAe.  1032  10  (Carpathus,  2nd  cent.  B.C.)  rav  iraaav  iicreveiav 
koI  KaKoiraQLav  irape^ofievo^.  In  line  2  of  the  same  Inscrip- 
tion iKTevm  is  used  in  a  corresponding  sense. 

1  TV  yf  could  also  be  connected  with  the  verb  as  an  instrumental  dative  : 
but  that  would  make  the  sentence  more  enigmatic  than  ever.  We  do  not 
understand  the  suggestion  of  Cremer8,  p.  340,   at  the  end  of  the  article 

ioKL/XlOV. 
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eadrjai,?. 

But  few  references  for  this  word  are  given  in  connection 
with  Acts  1 10,  Luke  24 4  A,  etc. ;  cf.  BU.  16  E 12  (Fayyum, 
159-160  A.D.)  xpco[fi]ivov  ipeal?  eaBrjo-eo-i.1 

KaKoiraOeia  or  KaKoiraOia. 

For  this  word  in  James  5  10,  usually  written  KaKoirdBeLa, 
Clavis*,  p.  222,  gives  only  the  meaning  vexatio,  calamitas, 
aerumna,  and  Beyschlag2  expressly  rejects  the  meaning  vexa- 
tionum  patientia.  Cremer 8,  p.  749,  likewise  enters  the 
passage  under  affliction,  pains,  misfortune,  but  this  must  be 
an  error,  as  he  again  records  it  three  lines  below  under 
the  other  meaning,  bearing  of  affliction.  The  context  sup- 
ports this  interpretation  (though  we  cannot  think  it 
impossible  that  James  might  have  said :  Take  an  example 
from  the  prophets  in  affliction  and  patience).  From  the  re- 
ferences given  in  Clavis  we  might  judge  that  this  sense  of 
the  word  could  not  be  authenticated.  But  the  passages 
quoted  by  Cremer,  4  Mace.  9 8  and  Plut.  Num.  3,  5,  may  be 
supplemented  by  references  from  the  Inscriptions.  In  IMAe. 
1032  10  (Carpathus,  2nd  cent.  B.C.)  rav  irdaav  i/creveiav  koi 
KdKOTradiav  irape^ofxevo^,  this  meaning  may  be  inferred  from 
the  co-ordination  of  the  word  with  eKriveia  ;  similarly  Perg. 
252 16  f.  (early  Roman  period,  therefore  after  133  B.C.)  rcov  re 
€K/co/jLL[Bcav^  iTTifieXeia  koi  KatcoTradia  hieL\TTG)V  ra  Beovra 
ira\aav  iiricrTpo^rjv  iirorjcrarlci]810.  Frankel,  indeed  (p.  184), 
translates  the  word  here  by  pains,  but  the  context  permits 
us  to  infer  that  not  pains,  in  the  passive  sense  of  suffering,  is 
intended  here,  but  the  active  taking  pains.  In  support  of 
this  "weakening  of  the  concept,"  Frankel  further  quotes 
the  Inscription  in  honour  of  the  gymnasiarch  Menas  of 
Sestos  (Dittenberger,  Sylloge  247),  lines*  and  23.  W.  Jerusa- 
lem3 observes,  in  connection  with  this  passage  from  the 

1  Corrected  reading  in  the  Supplement,  p.  395. 

2  Meyer,  xv. 6  (1888),  p.  222. 

3  Wiener  Studien,  i.  (1879),  p.  47.— Cf.  also  A.  Wilhelm,  GGA.,  1898,  p.  227: 
"  The  KaicoiraOla,  with  which  the  travelling  of  embassies,  particularly  over  sea, 
is  usually  associated,  is  prominently  mentioned  in  numberless  psephismata  ". 
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Inscription  of  Sestos  (ca.  120  B.C.),  that  "of  course"  the 
word  at  first  meant  suffering  of  misfortune,  but  that,  in  the 
Inscription,  it  has  the  more  general  meaning  of  exertion, 
endurance,  which  meaning,  he  says,  is  also  met  with  in  con- 
temporary Inscriptions,  and  is  much  more  frequent  in 
Polybius  than  the  common  one. 

The  objection  may  be  made  that  these  are  in  reality 
two  different  words  with  different  meanings.  But  even 
granting  that  KaKoiraOia  is  of  different  formation  from 
tcafcoTrdOeca,1  there  still  remains  the  question  whether  the 
traditional  /ca/coTraQdas  may  not  be  an  itacistic  variation  of 
KcucoTraOias.  The  present  writer  would,  with  Westcott  and 
Hort,  decide  for  this  alternative,  and  read  icaicoiraOias  (so 
B*  and  P). 

KaTCLKpifia. 

This  rare  word  is  authenticated  (apart  from  Eom.  5 16- 18, 
81)  only  in  Dion.  Hal.  6,  61.  All  the  less  should  the  follow- 
ing passages  be  disregarded.  In  the  deed  of  sale,  PEE.  i. 
(Fayyum,  83-84  ad.),  linei5f.,  it  is  said  of  a  piece  of  land 
that  it  is  transferred  to  the  purchaser  icadapa  diro  iravTos 
6(f)€iXi]/JbaT0<;  dirb  /lev  hrjfioaiwv  reXecrfiaTayv  (le)  irdvToav  /cal 
[eripcov  €l]8cov  /cal  dpraj3i(ov  2  /cal  vavfttoav  /cal  dpod/jajri/ccov  /cal 

€7nf3o\r}<;   Kcb/JLT)?    ICdl    KaTaKpLjJLaTWV  TTaVTCOV  /COL    TTCLVTOS    elhoVS, 

similarly  line  3i  f.  icaOapa  a[7ro]  Brj/jboaicov  reXea-fidrcov  /cal 
€7ri,[yp]a(p(ov  iraacov  /cal  aprafiicov  /cal  vavfilwv  /cal  dpcd/jajn/cov 
(32)  [/cal  €7rLf3]o\f)<;  /c[(bfi7)<;  ical  /cara/cpifidr^cov  irdvrcov  /cal 
nravrb^  eihovs.  Corresponding  to  this  we  have,  in  the  deed  of 
sale  PEE.  clxxxviii.  ut  (Fayyum,  105-106  A.D.),  /caOapa  dirb 
fjuev  BrjfiocTLQyv  TeKea/MaTuav  irdvrwv  /cal  iircypa^cov  iracroyv  (15) 

€7rty8oX?}5  /ca>[fi]7]<;  /cal  [/caTa]/c[pi]/jLdTcov  irdvTcov  /cal 

7r[ai/T]o9  el'Sou?.  It  is  obvious  that  in  these  passages  /cara/cpL- 
fiara  is  used  technically  :  some  kind  of  burdens  upon  a  piece 
of  land  must  be  meant.  Wessely  translates  the  first  passage 
thus  :  free  of  all  debts,  free  of  all  arrears  of  public  assessments  of 
all  kinds,  of  ar tab ae- taxes,  naubia-taxes,  and  taxes  for  the  taking 

1  Further  particulars  in  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  5,  13  c  (p.  44  f .). 

2  Also  in  BU.  233  n  to  be  thus  read,  not  aprafawr  [.  .  .]. 
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of  evidence  (?  Evidenzhaltungssteuern),  of  the  additional  pay- 
ments of  the  village-communities — in  short,  of  all  payments  of 
every  hind ;  in  line  32  of  the  same  Papyrus  he  again  renders 
[fcara/cpifidr^v  by  taxes.  We  doubt  the  accuracy  of  these 
renderings,  though  ourselves  unable  to  interpret  the  word 
with  certainty.  We,  nevertheless,  conjecture  that  it 
signifies  a  burden  ensuing  from  a  judicial  pronouncement 
— a  servitude.  One  may  perhaps  render  legal  burden.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  meaning  poena  condemnationem 
sequens,  which  was  accepted  by  earlier  lexicographers,  but 
which  is  now  no  longer  taken  into  consideration  by  Clavis s 
and  Cremer8 — a  meaning  in  accordance  with  the  above- 
mentioned  usage — is  particularly  suitable  in  Eom.  81;  cf. 
Hesychius :  /card/cpc/ia'  Kardicpicns,  /carac^l/cr). 

fjuapTvpov/juai. 

This  word,  especially  the  participle,  is  common  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  other  early  Christian  writings,  as  a 
designation  of  honour,  viz.,  to  be  well  reported  of;  similarly  in 
IMAe.  832 15  (Ehodes,  pre-Christian  ?)  fiaprvprjOevra  real  are- 
(jyavcodevra,  said  of  a  priest  of  Athena ;  2  u  (Ehodes,  51  A.D.) 
/cal  fiaprvprjOivTcov  t&v  dvBpcov,  without  doubt  in  the  same 
sense.  We  find  this  attribute  of  honour  also  in  Palmyra  :  in 
Waddington,  2606  a  (second  half  of  3rd  cent.  A.D.),  it  is  said 
of  a  caravan-conductor  fiaprvprjdevra  viro  rcov  dp^epinrdpwv} 
Here  we  have  the  construction  with  vtto  as  in  Acts  10 22, 
16 2,  22 12.  So  in  an  Inscription  from  Naples,  IGrSI.  758 
10  f.  (second  half  of  1st  cent.  A.D.),  fxefiaprvpTj^evov  v<j>    rj/juayv 

Bid  T€  TT]V  TWV  TpOTTCOV  fCOO-fllOTTJTa. 

ixera  KaL 

With  the  late  pleonastic  KaL  after  perd  in  Phil  4 s  2 
Blass3  rightly  compares  crvv  KaL  in  Clem.  1  Cor.  65 1.  In 
the  Papyri  we  have  found  fiera  KaL  only  in  BU.  412  6 f.  (4th 

1  Quotation  from  Mommsen,  Romische  Geschichte,  v. 4,  Berlin,  1894, 
p.  429. 

2  See^p.  64,  note  2. 

3  Or.  des  Neutest.  Griechisch,  p.  257.    [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  263.] 
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cent.  A.D.);  avv  kclL  is  more  frequent,  e.g.,  in  the  Fayyum 
Papyri  BU.  179 19  (reign  of  Antoninus  Pius),1  515 17  (193 
a.d.),  362  vi.10  (215  A.D.). 

oyfrdovLov.2 

Neither  Clavis 3  nor  Thayer  gives  any  authority  earlier 
than  Polybius  (t  122  B.C.)  for  the  meaning  pay ;  it  is  only 
when,  guided  by  their  reference,  we  consult  Sturz,  Be  Dial. 
Mac,  p.  187,  that  we  find  that,  according  to  Phrynichus, 
the  comedian  Menander  (t  290  B.C.)  had  already  used  the 
word  in  this  sense.  Soon  afterwards,  in  the  agreement  (pre- 
served in  an  Inscription)  of  King  Eumenes  I.  with  his 
mercenaries,  we  find  it  used  several  times,  Perg.  13  7. 13. 14 
(soon  after  263  B.C.) — always  in  the  singular.  Note  in  line  7 
the  combination  oyjrooviov  Xafjuftdveiv  as  in  2  Cor.  11 8.  The 
singular  is  used  in  the  Papyri  for  army  pay,  BU.  69  8 
(Fayyum,  120  A.D.) ;  for  wages  of  the  ufyjo^i/Xa/ce?  in  621 12 
(Fayyum,  2nd  cent,  a.d.)  ;  for  wages  of  the  watchmen  of  the 
vineyards  in  14  v.  20  (Fayyum,  255  a.d.)  ;  the  plural  of  the 
wages  of  another  workman  14  v.  7 ;  the  word  is  similarly 
used  in  the  passage  iii.  27,  but  it  is  abbreviated,  so  that  one 
does  not  know  whether  it  is  singular  or  plural. 

7rdpecn,<;. 

Cremer 8,  p.  467,  in  reference  to  the  meaning  remission 
(important  in  respect  of  Rom.  3 26),  observes  that  the  word  is 
so  used  only  in  Dion.  Hal.,  Antt.  Bom.  7,  37,  where  it  means 
remission  of  punishment.  It  probably  occurs  in  BU.  624 21 
(Fayyum,  reign  of  Diocletian)  in  the  sense  of  remission  of  a 
debt  (cf.  line  19  lepa?  //,?)  afieXei  o</hA.t}[?]  iic) ;  but  it  can  only  be 
a  temporary  remission  that  is  here  spoken  of.  The  diction 
being  concise  and  full  of  technical  terms,  the  meaning  is  not 
quite  clear  to  us. 

TraTpoirapaSoTos. 

The  few  hitherto-known  authorities  for  the  word  (in 
1  Pet.  I18)  are  to  be  expanded  by  Perg.  248 49  (135-134  B.C.): 

1  Improved  reading  in  Supplement,  p.  357.  2  Above,  p.  148. 
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Attalus  writes  in  a  letter  to  the  council  and  people  of  Per- 
gamus  that  his  mother  Stratonike  has  brought  tov  Ala  tov 
Xafidfyov  iraTpoirapdhoTov1  to  Pergamus. 

(TfiapdySivo?. 
Apart  from  Kev.  4 3,  Clavis  3  gives  no  references  at  all. 
Thayer  adds  Lucian.     In  PER.  xxvii.  s  (Fayyum,  190  a.d.) 
the  word  is  used  to  describe  a  woman's  garment :  emerald-green. 

Trjpncn^. 
As  in  Acts  43,  518,  imprisonment,' ward,  also  in  BU.  388 
iii.  7  (Fayyum,  2nd-3rd  cent.  A.D.)  iteeXevo-ev  Hp,dpay$ov  teal 
Evtcaipov  et?  ttjv  Trjpnaiv  irapahoOrfvae. 

TOTTOS. 

With  Acts  1 25  Xafieiv  tov  tottov  rfjs  hiaicovia<;  ravTt)^  teal 
a7roo-To\r)<;  Wendt 2  compares  Sirach  12 12.  In  the  latter 
passage  it  is  one's  place  in  life,  generally,  that  is  spoken  of. 
A  more  significant  example — referring  as  it  does  to  a  place 
within  a  definitely  closed  circle — is  the  technical  use  of  the 
word  in  a  dedication  of  the  Pergamenian  association,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-five  or  thirty-three  members,  of  the  v/nvwSol 
Oeov  HefiacrTov  teal  Oeas  'PebfAvs :  Perg.  374  B  21  s.  (reign  of 
Hadrian)  tois  8e  dv[a\jravo^ievoL<;  eh  \i$avov  irpo-^prjo-ei  6 
apxcov  (Srjvdpia)  te ',  a  d7ro\ijyJrerat  irapa  tov  eU  tov  tottov 
avTov  elaiovTos?  Frankel,  p.  266,  translates:  "The  officer 
(the  Eukosmos)  shall  advance,  for  incense  for  those  deceased, 
15  denarii,  which  he  shall  withhold  from  the  one  who  enters 
the  association  in  place  of  the  departed  ". 

With  two?  as  sitting-place  Luke  14 10,  of,  Perg.  618 
(date*?),  where  tottos  probably  means  seat  in  a  theatre; 
Frankel,  p.  383,  names  the  following  as  indubitable  instances 
of  this  usage  :  GIG.  2421  =  Lebas,  ii.  2154  (Naxos) ;  Lebas, 
1724  e  (Myrina),  with  a  reference  to  Bohn-Schuchhardt, 
Altertumer  von  Aegae,  p.  54,  No.  7. 


1  Stratonike  came  originally  from  Oappadocia. 

2  Meyer,  iii.  e/7  (1888),  p.  52. 


3  Frankel,  p.  267,  remarks  on  this  that  elcievai  els  rhv  r6irov  is  used  like 
elcievai  eh  apxfjv  {e.g.  Speech  against  Neaira,  72,  Plutarch's  Praec.  Ger.  Ret]?. 
813  D).    *Apx^  is  similarly  used  in  Jude  6 ;  cf.  LXX  Gen.  40 21. 
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AN  EPIGRAPHIC  MEMOEIAL  OF  THE 
SEPTUAGINT. 


•  •  •  ct  dpaye  ifrrjXacjirjo-aav  avrbv  kcu  evpoicv. 


AN  EPIGEAPHIC  MEMOEIAL  OF  THE  SEPTUAGINT. 

The  Alexandrian  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  passed 
from  the  sphere  of  Jewish  learning  after  Hellenistic  Judaism 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Later  on,  the  very  existence  of  a  Greek 
translation  was  completely  forgotten.1  It  is  therefore  all 
the  more  interesting  to  follow  the  traces  which  reveal  any 
direct  or  indirect  effects  which  the  Septuagint  had  upon  the 
common  people — their  thoughts  and  their  illusions. 

The  materials  for  a  knowledge  of  the  popular  religious 
and  ethical  ideas  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  the  imperial 
period  are  more1  meagre  than  those  which  yield  us  the 
thoughts  of  the  cultured  and  learned.  But  those  materials, 
scanty  though  they  be,  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  worked. 
Scholars  are  usually  more  interested  in  the  theologians  of 
Tiberias,  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Eome,  than  in  such 
people  as  found  their  edification  in  the  "Apocryphal" 
Legends,  Gospels  and  Acts.  But  surely  it  is  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  we  have  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  religion  when  we  have  gained  but  a  notion  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  dogma.  The  history  of  religion  is 
the  history  of  the  religious  feeling  (Beligiositat)  not  that  of 
theology,  and  as  truly  as  religion  is  older  than  theology, — 
as  truly  as  religion  has  existed  in  every  age  outside  of 
theology  and  in  opposition  to  dogma,  so  imperious  must 
grow  the  demand  that  we  shall  assign  a  place  in  the  gallery 
of  history  to  the  monuments  of  popular  piety.     These  are 

1  Cf.  L.  Dukes,  Literaturhistorische  Mittheilungen  ilber  die  dltesten 
hebrtiischen  Exegeten,  Grammatiker  u.  Lexikographen  (Ewald  &  Dukes, 
Beitrttge,  ii.),  Stuttgart,  1844,  p.  53 ;  Schiirer,  ii.,  p.  700  ff.  [Eng.  Trans.,  ii., 
iii.,  p.  168  f.] ;  J.  Hamburger,  Eeal-Encyclqpadie  fUr  Bibel  und  Talmud,  iiM 
Leipzig,  1883,  p.  1234. 
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necessarily  few.  For  while  theology,  and  the  religion  of 
theologians,  have  always  been  capable  of  asserting  them- 
selves, the  religion  of  the  people  at  large  has  not  been 
concerned  to  raise  memorials  of  itself.  Thus  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  copious  literature  of  theology  should, 
so  far  as  appearance  goes,  stifle  the  insignificant  remains  of 
the  people's  spontaneous  expression  of  their  religion,1 — not 
to  speak  of  the  fact  that  much  that  was  of  value  in  the  latter 
was  intentionally  destroyed.  That  which  was  extra- theo- 
logical and  extra-ecclesiastical  was  looked  upon  by  the  official 
theology  as  a  priori  questionable.  Why,  even  at  the  present 
day,  most  of  those  productions  of  ancient  popular  religion 
come  to  us  bearing  the  same  stigma :  we  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  them  as  Apocryphal,  Heretical,  Gnostic,  and  as 
such  to  ignore  them. 

But  those  ideas,  further,  which  we  commonly  designate 
as  Superstition 2  seem  to  the  author  to  deserve  a  place  in  the 
history  of  popular  religion.  The  ordinary  members  of  the 
community,  townsman  and  peasant,  soldier  and  slave,  went 
on  living  a  religious  life  of  their  own,3  unaffected  by  the 
theological  tendencies  around  them.  We  may  very  well 
doubt,  indeed,  whether  that  which  moved  their  hearts  was 
religion  in  the  same  sense  as  Prophecy  or  the  Gospel,  but 
their  faith  had  received  from  the  illustrious  past  the  religious 
temper,  at  least,  of  ingenuous  and  unquestioning  childhood. 
Their  faith  was  not  the  faith  of  Isaiah  or  of  the  Son  of  Man-; 
still,  their  "  superstition  "  was  not  wholly  forsaken  of  God. 
A  devout  soul  will  not  be  provoked  by  their  follies,  for 
throughout  all  their  "  heathenish  "  myth-forming  and  the 
natural  hedonism  of  their  religion  there  throbbed  a  yearning 
anticipation  of  the  Divine. 

The  superstitions  of  the  imperial  period  do  not  permit 

1  A  similar  relation  subsists  in  kind  between  the  materials  of  literary 
speech  and  of  popular  speech. 

2  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  ii.8,  Gottingen,  1854,  p.  1060,  says 
"  Superstition  formed  in  some  ways  a  religion  for  the  homes  of  the  lower 
classes  throughout ". 

3  Cf.  F.  Piper,  Mythologie  der  christlichen  Kunst,  ErsU  Abth,,  Weimar, 
1847,  p.  ix.  f. 
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of  being  divided  into  the  three  classes :  Heathen,  Jewish, 
Christian.  There  is  frequently  no  such  clear  distinction 
between  the  faith  of  the  Heathen  and  the  Jew  and  that  of 
the  Christian.  Superstition  is  syncretic  in  character :  this 
fact  has  been  anew  confirmed  by  the  extensive  recently- 
discovered  remains  of  the  Literature  of  Magic.  And  yet  it 
is  possible,  with  more  or  less  precision,  to  assign  certain 
fragments  of  these  to  one  of  the  three  departments  named. 

The  literary  memorial  which  is  to  be  discussed  below 
has  been  influenced  in  the  most  marked  degree  by  the  ideas 
of  Greek  Judaism,  or,  what  is  practically  the  same,  of  the 
Alexandrian  Old  Testament.  After  a  few  remarks  about 
the  circumstances  of  its  discovery,1  the  text  itself  is  given. 

The  tablet  of  lead  upon  which  the  Inscription  is  scratched 
comes  from  the  large  Necropolis  of  ancient  Adrumetum,  the 
capital  of  the  region  of  Byzacium  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Africa.  The  town  lies  on  the  coast  to  the  south-east  of 
Carthage.  In  connection  with  the  French  excavations  which 
have  been  successfully  carried  on  there  for  some  time,  the 
rolled-up  tablet  was  incidentally  found  by  a  workman  in  the 

1  The  author  here  follows  the  information  which  G.  Maspero,  the  first 
editor  of  the  Inscription,  gave  in  the  Collections  du  Muse"e  Alaoui,  premiere 
sdrie,  8e  livraison,  Paris,  1890,  p.  100  ff.  A  phototypic  fac-simile  of  the  tablet 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  Bibelstudien.  Only  after  the  original  issue  of  the 
present  work  did  the  author  learn  of  the  sketch  by  Josef  Zingerle  in  Philologus, 
liii.  (1894),  p.  344,  which  reproduces  the  text  from  Revue  archiologique,  Hi  t.  xxi. 
(1893),  p.  397  ff.  (Reprint  from  Collections  du  Musie  Alaoui,  i.,  p.  100  ff.)  The 
text  has  been  discussed  also  by  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Berl.  Philol.  Wochenschrift,  xvi. 
(1896),  p.  647  ff.;  R.  Wiinsch,  CIA.  Appendix  (1897),  xvii.  f. ;  and  L.  Blau,  Das 
altjiidische  Zauberwesen  (1898),  p.  96  ff.  The  tablet  has  been  noticed  (with  obser- 
vations by  A.  Dieterich)  by  F.  Hiller  von  Gaertringen  in  the  Sitzungsberichte 
der  Berliner  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  1898,  p.  586.  Cf.  also  Schiirer,  3 iii., 
p.  298  f.  Individual  textual  conjectures  and  exegetic  proposals  are  found  in 
the  various  critiques  of  the  Bibelstudien.  The  author  hopes  subsequently 
to  take  special  advantage  of  the  new  exegetic  material  afforded  by  Hilgenfeld 
and  Blau  in  particular.  In  the  following  he  has  corrected  his  former  reading 
Ao/xiriavap  (line  6)  to  Aofiirtavfyv,  and  (line  ]5)  tva  avrijv  to  %v  avrfyv.  Hilgen- 
feld's  assertion  (p.  648)  that  Ao/xiTiav^v  should  be  read  throughout  is  erroneous. 

18 
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June  of  1890 ; l  he  noticed  it  only  when  a  prong  of  his  mattock 
had  pierced  the  roll.  This  damaged  the  tablet  in  three  places.2 
There  were  also  other  three  holes  in  the  lead — probably 
caused  by  a  nail  with  which  the  roll  had  been  perforated. 
The  tablet  is  thus  damaged  in  six  places,  but  the  few  letters 
which  are  in  each  case  destroyed  permit,  with  one  exception, 
of  being  easily  supplied. 

We  read  the  text  thus 3 : — 

'OpKLfa  (T€,  ScUfJLOPLOV  7TP€VfJLa    TO    6V0d$6  K6LJJL6VOV,  T(0  OVO- 

fjuart  tg3  ayico  Acod 
A/3[aco]d  tov  Bebv  tov   Afipaav   kcu    tov   Iaco   tov  tov 
Iclkov,  Iaod 

Line  2,  lanov  :  M.  corr.  'l((r)c{fcou. 

1  In  1889  a  tabula  devotionis  had  been  discovered  in  the  Necropolis  of 
Adrumetum,  and  it  was  discussed  by  M.  Breal  and  G.  Maspero  in  the  fifth 
instalment  of  the  Collections  (1890)  just  cited;  it,  too,  contains  a  love-spell, 
but  is,  apart  from  a  few  Divine  names,  free  from  biblical  ideas  and  phrases. 
A  third  tablet  of  Adrumetum,  the  publication  of  which  was  prospectively 
announced  on  the  cover  of  the  eighth  instalment,  has  not  yet  been  issued. 
Professor  Maspero  of  Paris,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  had  the  great 
kindness  to  inform  the  author  (16th  April,  1894)  that  the  contents  of  this 
tablet  and  similar  unpublished  pieces  were  likewise  non-Jewish.  In  CIL. 
viii.,  Suppl.  i.  (1891),  sub  Nos.  12504-12511,  there  have  recently  been  brought 
together  some  tabulae,  execrationum  discovered  in  Carthage,  of  which  the 
last  affords  some  parallels  to  our  tablet:  see  below. — Cf.  now  the  copious 
material  collected  by  E.  Wiinsch  in  the  CIA.  Appendix  continens  de- 
fixionum  tabellas  in  Attica  regione  repertas,  Berlin,  1897 ;  also  M.  Siebourg, 
Ein  gnostisches  Goldamulet  aus  Gellep,  in  Bonner  Jahrbilcher,  Heft  103  (1898), 
p.  123  ff. 

2  We  imagine  that  these  are  the  three  holes  upon  the  right  margin 
of  the  tablet. 

3  We  have  indicated  the  divergent  readings  of  Maspero  by  M.  The 
numerous  errors  in  accentuation  which  his  text  contains  are  not  noted  here. 
Eestorations  are  bracketed  [],  additions  ().  We  have  left  unaccented  the 
Divine  names  and  the  other  transcriptions,  not  knowing  how  these  were 
accented  by  the  writer  of  the  tablet  and  the  author  of  his  original  text.  To 
furnish  them  with  the  "traditional"  accents  given  in  the  editions  of  the 
Greek  Bible,  so  far  as  the  names  in  question  occur  there,  serves  no  purpose, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  these  "  traditional "  accents  themselves  cannot 
be  scientifically  authenticated.  Cf.  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  6,  8  6  (p.  75  f.).  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  59.] 
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Ao)[6  Afi]aa)d  6ebv  rov  Iapa/ia'   aKovaov  rov  ovojiaros 

ivrl/nov 
4  &  5  Kal  [<f>o(3]€pov  teal  fieyakov  Kal  arreXOe  Trpbs  rbv  0(v)p- 

fiavbv,  ov  €T6fc(e)v  Ovpffava,  Kal  a%ov  avrbv  7rpo?  rrjv 
6     Ao/j,iriavr)v,    rjv    ere/cev    K[av]8i8a,    ipcbvra    fiaivofievov 

dypvirvo\yv\- 
ra  €7Ti  rfj  (j>i\[a  aim}?  Kal  irnOvfita  Kal  hebfxevov  avrfj? 

iiravekdelv 
eh  rrjv  oiKiav  avrov  cvfi^ioly]  yeveaOai.     'OpKi^co  <re  rbv 

fieyav  debv 
rbv  alcovcov  Kal  erraioaviov  Kal  iravroKpdropa  rbv  inrep- 

dvco  rcov 
10     VTrepdvco  deobv.     'OpKi^co  [ere]  rbv  Kriaavra  rbv  ovpavbv 

Kal  rrjv  6d- 
\ao~o~av.     rOpK%G>   a€  rbv   Bta^copLaavra    rov?   eucreySefc. 

'OpKL^Oi    <T€ 

rbv  hiaa-rrjaavra  rrjv  pd/3$ov  iv  rfj  daXdaarj,  ayayelv  Kal 
\ro]v  Ovpfiavbv,  bv  ereKev  Ovpftavd,  irpb<;  rrjv  Aoficriavav, 

YjV  6T6K6V 

[Kav]8i8a,   eptovra    ^acravi^ofievov    aypvirvovvra   errl    rfj 

eiriOvjiiq  av- 
15     rfj?  Kal  epcort,  Iva  avrrjv  avjifiiov  drrdyrj  els  rrjv  oIkluv 

eavrov.     'OpKi- 
fo)  <T€  rbv  rrotrja-avra  rrjv  r)/j,Lovov  firj  reKecv.     rOpKL^co  ae 

rbv  Biopiarav- 
ra  rb  [c/xw?]  airb  rov  CKorov?.    ^OpKL^eo  o~e  rbv  avvrplftovra 

T«5  7T€T/3a9. 

'Op/affco  <r]e  rbv  diro{p)prj^avra  ra  oprj.     'OpKL^co  o~e  rbv 

a-vvcrrpi(f)ovra  rrjv 
yrjv  i[Trl  r](ov  defieXiayv  avrrjs.     'OpKi^oa  ae  rb  aytov  ovo/ia 
b  ov  Xeyerai  •  kv 
20     to)  [.  .  .]«  [6]vof/,do~(o  avrb  Kal   ol  hai/iove?  e%eyep6<aai,v 

€K0a/jL/3oi  Kal  irepi- 
,        <f>o^\oi  yev]6fievoi,  ayayelv  Kal  ^ev^ai  avpfiiov  rbv  Ovp- 

ftavOV,  OV  6T6K6V 

Line  3  and  line  39,  la-pa/ta :  M.  corr.  'Io-po^A.. 
Line  4,  line  5  had  to  be  commenced  after  p*yd\ov. 
Line  20,  t#[.  .  .]y :  M  ■«■<£  (ativrjcp. 
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Ovpftava,  7rpo?  rr)v  Aopuriavav,  r)v  ereieev  KavSiBa,  epcovra 

iea\  Bebfie- 
vov  avrr)<;,  rjBr)  ra%i>.     cOpfc(,£co  ere  rbv  (jxoerrrjpa  teal  derrpa 

€V  OVpCLVQ)  7T017]- 

a-avra    Bid    efxovr)*;   7rpocrrdy[fjL]aro<;   &erre   ebaiveiv    rraeriv 

avdp(O7T0L<;. 
25     rOpK%o)  ere  rbv  crvvcreicrav[r]a  rrdaav  rr)v  ol/covfjLevrjv  ieai 

ra  opt] 
eKrpa^rfXi^ovra  teal  eiefipd[£\ovra  rbv  rroiovvra  e/crpofiov 

T7)V  [y]fj- 
v  a7racr(av  teal)  Kaivl^ovra  irdvras  tou?  KaroiKovvra^.     Op- 

kl^co  ere  rbv  iroirj- 
eravra   arjfiela   iv  ovpavw   /c[at]    iirl   7779   teal   daXdercrr}?, 

dyayelv  /ecu  ^ev^ac 
o~vfi/3t,ov  rov  Ovpfiavbv,  ov  e[r]eKev   Ovp/3avd,  7T/30?   rrjv 

Ao/jLiTtavaVf  rjv 
30     ereieev  KavBiBa,  epwvra  avrfjs  teal  dypvirvovvra   iirl   rfj 

eiriQvp,la  av- 
t?}?  Bebfxevov  avrr)<$  /ecu   epcorcovra   avrrjv,   Xva  e7rave\6rj 

eU    TTJV    OlfCLCLV 

[a]vrov  ervfjL/3io<z  yevojxevjj.     'Op/ei^eo  ere  rov  debv  rov  puiyav 

rov  aloj- 
[vi]ov  feed  TravroKpdropa,  ov  (f>oj3elraL  oprj  teal  vdirai  /ead' 

oXrjv  [r]rjv  ol- 
#o[i/]/ie[i>]??i>,  Bt    ov  6  \eeov  d§VY)eriv  rb  apirayfia  leal  ra 

opt)  rpefiei 
35     /ea[l  rj  yrf\  teal  rj  OdXaerera,   e/eacrro*;   IBdWerai   ov   e^et 

<f>6/3o$  rov  Kvpiov 
a\ia>viov\    ddavdrov    rravre^oirrov   fjucroTrovrjpov    iinerra- 

fievov  ra 
[yev6fiev]a  dyada  /cal  icaied  leal  Kara  OdXaererav  real  rro- 

rajJLOV?  teal  ra  oprj 
tca[l  rrjv  y\y)v,  AeoO  AjBaeoO  rov   Oebv  rov  A/3paav  teal 

rov  [J]a&>  rov  rov  laieov, 
Ia[ft>]   Acad  Afiacod  Oebv  rov  Icrpafxa'    a%ov  ^ev^ov  rov 

OvpjSavbv,  ov 
Line  27,  kui  before  tcmtvlfrWa  had  fallen  out  by  hemigraphy. 
Line  33,  bv:  M.  ol. 

Line  35,  snao-ros  (in  place  of  the  eKatrrov  of  the  original)  ISoAAero. :  M. 
(bv)  €Ka<rros  (e)ld<L\\ereu. 
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40     ereicev  OvplSa(va),  777)09  rrjv  Ao/uriavav,  tjv  ereicev  Kav- 
8i8a,  ep  copra 
/jicu[v]6fievov  fiacravi^opevov  eifl  rfi  fytXlq  teal  t-pcori,  icai 

rfj?  Aofiiriavrjs,  fjv  ere/cev  KavBlSa,  £evljov  avrovs  yd/icp 

Kal 
eptori  crvfi^Lovvra^  okto  rco  tt}?  £g>?J5  avrcav  XP°V(? '  ^°^71- 

<tov  av- 
rbv  &)?  SovXov  avrfj  epcovra  virorerayOevai,  fjajBefiiav  a\\r)[v] 
45     <yvvaLfca  firjre  irapdevov  eiriOvfjiovpra,  /uoptjv  8e  rrjv  Ao- 

IMiTia\yav\ 
rjv  eretcev  KavSlSa,  crvf4/3[t,]ov  e*xeiv  °^rP  Tlv]  TV?  [?©% 

avrcov  %/oo^Cf)]. 
i]$r)  tfSrj  ra^y  ra^v. 

Line  44,  &Khri[y] :  M.  y^re. 

Keeping  up  the  formal  peculiarities  of  the  text,  we  may, 
perhaps,  translate  it  as  follows  : — 

"  I  adjure  thee,  demonic  spirit,  who  dost  rest  here, 
with  the  sacred  names  Aoth  Abaoth,  by  the  God  of 
Abraan  and  the  Jao  of  Jaku,  the  Jao  Aoth  Abaoth, 
the  God  of  Israma  :  hearken  to  the  glorious  and  fearful 
4  &  5  and  great  name,  and  hasten  to  Urbanus,  whom  Urbana 
bore,  and  bring  him  to  Domitiana,  whom  Candida  bore, 
so  that  he,  loving,  frantic,  sleepless  with  love  of  her 
and  desire,  may  beg  her  to  return  to  his  house  and 
become  his  wife.     I  adjure  thee  by  the  great  God,  the 

10  eternal  and  more  than  eternal  and  almighty,  who  is 
exalted  above  the  exalted  Gods.  I  adjure  thee  by  Him 
who  created  the  heaven  and  the  sea.  I  adjure  thee  by 
him  who  separates  the  devout  ones.  I  adjure  thee  by 
him  who  divided  his  staff  in  the  sea  sk,  that  thou  bring 
Urbanus,  whom  Urbana  bore,  and  unite  him  with  Domit- 
iana, whom  Candida  bore,  so  that  he,  loving,  tormented, 
sleepless  with  desire  of  her  and  with  love,  may  take  her 

15  home  to  his  house  as  his  wife.  I  adjure  thee  by  him 
who  caused  the  mule  not  to  bear.  I  adjure  thee  by 
him  who  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.     I  adjure 
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thee  by  him  who  crusheth  the  rocks.  I  adjure  thee  by 
him  who  parted  the  mountains.  I  adjure  thee  by  him 
who  holdeth  the  earth  upon  her  foundations.     I  adjure 

20     thee  by  the  sacred  Name  which  is  not  uttered ;  in  the 

[ ]  I  will  mention  it  and  the  demons  will  be  startled, 

terrified  and  full  of  horror,  that  thou  bring  Urbanus, 
whom  Urbana  bore,  and  unite  him  as  husband  with 
Domitiana,  whom  Candida  bore,  and  that  he  loving 
may  beseech  her ;  at  once !  quick !  I  adjure  thee  by 
him  who  set  a  lamp  and  stars  in  the  heavens  by  the 
command  of  his  voice  so  that  they  might  lighten  all 

£5  men.  I  adjure  thee  by  him  who  shook  the  whole  world, 
and  causeth  the  mountains  to  fall  and  rise,  who  causeth 
the  whole  earth  to  quake,  and  all  her  inhabitants  to 
return.  I  adjure  thee  by  him  who  made  signs  in  the 
heaven  and  upon  the  earth  and  upon  the  sea,  that  thou 
bring  Urbanus,  whom  Urbana  bore,  and  unite  him  as 

30  husband  with  Domitiana,  whom  Candida  bore,  so 
that  he,  loving  her,  and  sleepless  with  desire  of  her, 
beg  her  and  beseech  her  to  return  to  his  house  as  his 
wife.  I  adjure  thee  by  the  great  God,  the  eternal  and 
almighty,  whom  the  mountains  fear  and  the  valleys  in 

35  all  the  world,  through  whom  the  lion  parts  with  the 
spoil,  and  the  mountains  tremble  and  the  earth  and  the 
sea,  (through  whom)  every  one  becomes  wise  who  is 
possessed  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  the  eternal,  the 
immortal,  the  all-seeing,  who  hateth  evil,  who  knoweth 
what  good  and  what  evil  happeneth  in  the  sea  and  the 
rivers  and  the  mountains  and  the  earth,  Aoth  Abaoth  ; 
by  the  God  of  Abraan  and  the  Jao  of  Jaku,  the 
Jao  Aoth  Abaoth,  the  God  of  Israma,  bring  and  unite 

40  Urbanus,  whom  Urbana  bore,  with  Domitiana,  whom 
Candida  bore, — loving,  frantic,  tormented  with  love  and 
affection  and  desire  for  Domitiana,  whom  Candida  bore ; 
unite  them  in  marriage  and  as  spouses  in  love  for  the 
whole  time  of  their  life.     So  make  it  that  he,  loving, 

45  shall  obey  her  like  a  slave,  and  desire  no  other  wife  or 
maiden,  but  have  Domitiana   alone,  whom   Candida 
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bore,  as  his  spouse  for  the  whole  time  of  their  life, 
at  once,  at  once!  quick,  quick!" 

Explanation. 

The  tablet,  as  is  shown  not  only  by  its  place  of  origin 
(the  Necropolis  of  Adrumetum  belongs  to  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  a.d.  ;  the  part  in  which  the  tablet  was 
found  is  fixed  in  the  third),  but  also  by  the  character  of  the 
lettering,  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  third  century,1  that  is — 
to  determine  it  by  a  date  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  Bible — 
about  the  time  of  Origen. 

Maspero  includes  it  among  the  Imprecation-tablets 
(Devotions-  oder  Defixionstafelri)  not  infrequently  found  in 
ancient  tombs.2  A  leaden  tablet,  rolled  up  like  a  letter, 
was  placed  in  the  tomb  with  the  dead,  in  order,  as  it  were, 
to  let  it  reach  the  residence  of  the  deities  of  the  underworld ; 
to  their  vengeance  was  delivered  the  enemy  whose  destruction 
was  desired.3  This  tablet,  however,  contains  no  execrations 
against  an  enemy,  but  is  a  love-spell 4  dressed  in  the  form  of 
an  energetic  adjuration  of  a  demon,  by  means  of  which  a 
certain  Domitiana  desires  to  make  sure' of  the  possession  of 
her  Urbanus.  The  technical  details  of  the  spell  have  no 
direct  significance  for  our  subject ;  we  are  interested  only  in 
the  formulae  by  which  the  demon  is  adjured.  It  is  upon 
these,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  stress  will  be  laid  in  the 
following  detailed  explanation. 

We  may  at  once  take  for  granted  that  these  formulas 
were  not  composed  by  Domitiana  herself.  She  copied  them, 
or  had  them  copied,  from  one  of  the  many  current  books  of 
Magic,  and  in  doing  so  had  her  own  name  and  that  of  the 

1  Maspero,  p.  101. 

2  Cf.  upon  these  A.  Dieterich  most  recently,  Fleckeisen's  Jahrbb.  Suppl. 
xvi.,  p.  788  ff. ;  as  regards  the  literature  cf.  also  GIL.  viii.,  Suppl.  i.,  p.  1288, 
and  specially  Wiinsch,  CIA.  Appendix  (1897). 

3  Cf.  M.  Breal,  in  the  fifth  instalment  of  the  already-cited  Collections 
(1890),  p.  58. 

4  On  this  species  of  Magic  cf.  the  instructive  citations  of  E.  Kuhnert, 
Feuerzauber,  RJiein.  Museum  filr  Philologie,  N.  F.,  vol.  xlix.  (1894),  p.  37  ff. 
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person  loved  inserted  at  the  respective  places.  To  conclude 
from  the  biblical  nature  of  the  formulae  she  used,  that  she 
must  have  been  a  Jewess,  or  even  a  Christian,1  would  be  a 
precarious  inference  j  it  seems  to  the  author  more  probable  that 
she  and  Urbanus,  to  judge  from  their  names  perhaps  slaves  or 
emancipated 2  persons,  were  "  heathens  ".3  Quite  ingenuously 
the  love-sick  girl  applied  the  spell,  which  her  adviser  asserted 
to  be  of  use  in  love-troubles — just  because  it  so  stood,  black  on 
white,  in  the  "  Books  ".  On  this  assumption  the  historical 
value  of  the  formulae  is  increased,  for  the  formulae  thus  em- 
ployed in  the  third  century  must  have  been  extracted  by  the 
writer  of  the  book  in  question  at  a  certainly  much  earlier 
date4  from  the  Alexandrian  Old  Testament.  In  the  Magic 
books  now  in  Paris,  Leiden  and  London,  which  were  in  the 
main  composed  before  the  third  century,  we  find  quite  a 
multitude  of  similar  adjurations  compiled  from  biblical 
materials,  and  the  task  of  subjecting  these  to  a  critical  sur- 
vey is  well  worth  while.5  It  would  thus,  for  the  reasons 
indicated,  be  a  mistake,  as  the  author  thinks,  to  add  this 
tablet  to  the  proofs  of  the  presence  of  Jews  westwards  of 

1  Maspero,  p.  107  f.  2  Ibid.,  p.  107. 

3  This  is  directly  supported  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the  best-known 
Bible  names  in  the  tablet  are  corrupt ;  they  have  been  incorrectly  copied. 
Cf.  the  Explanation. 

4  Cf.  p.  323. 

5  C.  Wessely,  On  the  spread  of  Jewish-Christian  religious  ideas  among 
the  Egyptians,  in  The  Expositor,  third  series,  vol.  iv.  (London,  1886),  No. 
xxi.  (incorrectly  xiii.  on  the  part),  pp.  194-204.  Further  in  A.  Dieterich, 
Abraxas,  p.  136  ff. ;  Blau,  p.  112  ff. ;  Schurer,3  iii.,  p.  298  ff.  A  small  col- 
lection of  Hellenistic-Jewish  invocations  of  God,  which  might  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  Magic  Papyri  and  Inscriptions,  would  be,  in  consideration 
of  the  relatively  early  period  of  their  composition,  certainly  not  without 
interest  as  regards  the  LXX-Text.  Reference  may  also  be  made  here  to 
the  biblical  passages  found  in  the  Inscriptions.  The  author  is  unaware 
whether  these  have  been  treated  of  collectively  from  the  standpoint  of  textual 
criticism.  They  are  also  instructive  for  the  history  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Bible  has  been  used.  In  very  few  cases  will  they  be  found  to  have  been 
derived  from  direct  biblical  readings. — Beginnings  of  the  task  here  indicated 
have  been  made  by  E.  Bohl,  Theol.  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1881,  p.  692  ff.,  and 
E.  Nestle,  ibid.,  1883,  p.  153  f.  Materials  from  the  Inscriptions  have  recently 
been  largely  added  to. 
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Cyrenaica,  a  collection  of  which  has  been  made  by  Schiirer ] 
so  far  as  regards  the  imperial  period. 

In  detail,  the  following  observations  must  be  made  : — 
Line  1  f.  It  is  the  haiubviov  irvevfia  of  the  tomb  in 
which  or  upon  which  the  spell  was  laid  that  is  addressed. 
That  the  hatfjuovta  stay  beside  the  grave  is  an  idea  of  post- 
biblical  Judaism  :  these  demons  of  the  tomb  help  men  in  the 
practice  of  Magic.2  It  is  in  the  Papyri  a  frequently  given 
direction,  to  make  sure  of  the  assistance  of  a  spirit  who  resides 
in  the  grave  of  a  murdered  person  or  of  one  who  has  in  any 
other  way  perished  unfortunately.3 — 6pfci£o  to3  ovofian  r<p 
dy[(p:  cf.  1  (3)  Esd.  I48,  opfeiadeU  rw  ovofiarc  xvpiov;  for  to 
ovofia  to  ayiov,  exceedingly  frequent  in  "biblical"  Greek, 
specially  in  Lev.,  Pss.  and  Ezek.,  particular  references  are 
unnecessary. — A  co  6 :  a  Divine  name  in  Magic,  not  infrequent 
in  the  Papyri;  in  the  Clavis  Melitonis*  it  is  "explained" 
as  gloriosus.  As  in  Pap.  Loud.  xlvi.  134,5  so  also  here  it  stands 
in  connection  with  ApaooO,  likewise  a  Magical  Divine  name. 
— tov  6ebv  tov  Afipaav :  bpici^eiv  riva  —  to  adjure  by  any 
one,  as  in  Mark  57,  Acts  19 13.  The  God  of  Abraham,  etc.,  is 
the  solemn  biblical  designation  of  God.  We  thought  it 
well  to  leave  the  form  Aftpaav  in  the  text,  as  it  is  sig- 
nificant for  the  nationality  of  the  writer  of  the  tablet :  a  Jew 
would  hardly  have  written  it  so.  Domitiana — or  the  obliging 
magician — did  not  know  the  word.     The  writer  of  Pap.  Lugd. 

1  ii.,  p.  504  (  =  3iii.,  p.  26).     [Eng.  Trans.,  ii.,  ii.,  p.  231,  note  48.] 

2  Hamburger,  ii.,  p.  283.  We  may  compare  the  idea  of  the  Gospels, 
that  demons  reside  in  lonely  and  desert  regions  (Matt.  12  43) ;  the  &vQpwiros  iv 
irvev/iaTi  aKaOdpTCf)  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs  (Mark  53).  In 
Baruch  435,  devastated  cities  are  already  recognised  as  dwelling-places  of 
demons. 

3  Maspero,  p.  105.  It  was  believed  that  the  soul  of  such  a  person  had 
to  hover  about  the  grave  so  long  as  he  should  have  lived  had  not  his  life  come 
to  an  untimely  end  (Maspero,  ibid.).  With  reference  to  the  notion  as  a  whole 
cf.  E.  Kohde,  Psyche,  Seelencult  und  Unsterblichkeitsglaube  der  Griechen, 
Freiburg  in  Baden  and  Leipzig,  1894,  p.  373  f.  (  =  2ii.,  p.  410  f.) ;  also 
Kuhnert,  p.  49. 

4  In  J.  B.  Pitra,  Spicilegium  Solesmcnse,  iii.,  Paris,  1855,  p.  305, 

5  Kenyon,  p.  69. 
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J  384,  ix.  7  *  has  made  a  similar  corruption  where  he,  in  the 
midst  of  a  long  series  of  Magical  Divine  names,  writes 
Afipaav,  rbv  Iaatc,  rbv  IaKKco^i;  so  also  Codex  B  (Birch) 
has  Afipaav  in  Luke  3 34.  The  interchanging  of  p,  and  v  at 
the  end  of  Semitic  words  is  to  be  frequently  seen  elsewhere ; 
see  below,  p.  310  f. — rbv  I  am  rbv  rov  Ia/cov:  on  law  see 
below,  p.  324 ;  observe  the  article  here.  Ia/eov  was  likewise 
left  as  it  was ;  probably  it  is  a  corruption  of  Iaaicov ; 2  even 
Josephus  Grsecises  the  simple  transcription,  as  with  most 
proper  names;   Io-atc  or  Io-aaic  he  gives  as  "Io-clko?. 

Line  3  f .  rov  I  a  pap,  a:  clearly  a  corruption  of  IaparfK, 
arising  from  a  copyist's  error;  the  A  might  easily  become 
A.  The  use  of  the  solemn  designation  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  Magical 
formulae.3  These  names,  according  to  Origen,  had  to  be  left 
untranslated  in  the  adjurations  if  the  power  of  the  incantation 
was  not  to  be  lost.4 — oacovaov  rod  ovopuaro?  ivrlpuov 
real  (j>ofiepov  Kal  p,eyd\ov :  LXX  Deut.  28 58,  fyofteio-Qai 
rb  ovopa  rb  evripuov  rb  Oavpaarbv  rovro  (cf.  also  Ps.  71  [72] 14, 
ovop,a  evripbov  said  of  a  human  name) ;  Ps.  110  [111]9,  (pofapbv 

1  A.  Dieterich,  Fleckeisen'a  Jahrbb.  Suppl.  xvi.,  p.  810;  Leemans,  ii., 
p.  31. 

2  The  form  might  also  be  a  corruption  of  laKovfi,  Pap.  Lond.  cxxi.  649 
(see  below,  p.  324),  and  Pap.  Par.  Bibl.  nat.  2224  (Wessely,  i.,  p.  100) ;  similarly 
in  a  leaden  tablet  from  Carthage  published  by  A.  L.  Delattre,  Bulletin  de 
correspondance  helUnique,  xii.  (1888),  p.  300  =  CIL.  viii.,  Suppl.  i.,  No.  12511. 
— But  the  other  assumption  is  supported  by  the  following  lo-pa/ia  (  =  l<rpar]\ 
=  Uko>0). 

3  C/.,  for  instance,  the  Gem  found  in  ancient  Cyrenaica— Baudissin, 
Studien,  i.,  p.  193.  Further  particulars,  especially  also  patristic  authorities, 
in  R.  Heim,  Incantamentamagica  Qraeca  Latina ;  Fleckeisen's  Jahrbb.  Suppl, 
xix.  (1893),  p.  522  ff. 

4  Contra  Celsum,  v.  45  (Lomm.,  xix.,  p.  250  f.) :  Kal  iav  [xev  S  ko\S>v  f)  6 
bpKwv  ovofidCr)  Qebv  'Afipaa/x  Kal  debv  'Icoo/c  Kal  6ebv'IaK(*>f3  rdSe  riva  iroifoai  av  tfroi 
8ia  r^]v  rovroiv  <pv(Ttv  3)  Kal  dvuafi.iv  avrav  Kal  8aifx6i/oov  viKw/xevoov  Ka\  vtTOTarTOfxiuwv 
t<£  \4yovri  ravra.  'Ecfcf  Se  \4yrj  •  6  Ocbs  varpbs  e/cA.eKTou  rrjs  t)x°^s  Kc^  &  ^eos  r°v 
yeXcoros  Kal  6  debs  rov  irrepviffrov  oSrcos  ovSev  iroie?  rb  ovo/na^ofxevov,  &s  ov&  &\\o 
Tt  rwv  fx-ndefilav  Swa/jav  ex^vrav.  Of-  ibid.,  i.  22,  and  iv.  33,  and  also  G, 
Anrich,  Das  antike  Mysterienwesen  in  semem  Einfluss  auf  das  Christentum. 
GSttingen,  1894,  p.  96. 
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to  ovofia  avrov,  similarly  Ps.  98  [99]3;  to  ovofia  to  fiiya  of 
the  name  of  God,  Ps.  98  [99]3,  Ezek.  36 23,  cf.  Ps.  75  [76] 2 
and  Is.  33 21 ;  the  combination  fieya?  ical  <f>oj3ep6<;  is  very 
frequently  applied  to  God  in  the  LXX :  Deut.  10 17, 
1  Chron.  16 25,  Neh.  I5,  4U,  Ps.  46  [47] 3,  88  [89] 8,  95 
[96] 4,  Sirach  43 29. 

Lines  4-8.  The  persons  named,  as  has  been  said,  were 
probably  slaves  or  had  been  emancipated.  An  OvpfSavos  is 
found  also  in  Eom.  16 9;  he  was  a  Christian  of  Ephesus,1 
and  is  distinguished  by  Paul  with  the  title  of  honour 
o-wepyos. — The  consistent  annexation  of  the  name  of  the 
person's  mother  is  stereotyped  in  the  Magic  formulae,  and 
manifests  itself  up  to  a  late  period.2  The  directions  found 
in  the  Magic  Papyri  exhibit  this  pattern  in  innumerable  ex- 
amples ;  the  construction  is  such  that  the  particular  person's 
name  requires  only  to  be  inserted  instead  of  the  provisional  o 
Selva,  ov  €T€K€V  r)  helva. — dypvirvea)  eiri:  cf.  LXX  Pro  v.  834, 
Job  21 32. — av[i^Lo<;\  as  to  the  usage  of  this  word,  especi- 
ally in  Egyptian  Greek,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  col- 
lection of  W.  Brunet  de  Presle,3  which  may  be  extended  by 
many  passages  in  the  Berlin  Papyrus  documents  now  in 
course  of  publication.  The  word  is  common  among  the 
Christians  later  on. 

Line  8  f.  top  fieyav  6eov  tov  altoviov:  LXX  Is. 
26  4,  o  0eo?  6  fieyas  6  alwvios ;  cf.  Is.  40 28,  Sus.  42. — eiratcaviov  : 
LXX  Exod.  15 18,  /cvpios  (3acrCkev(ov  rov  alcova  koX  eV  alcova 
kol  eTL — 7ravTo/cpa,Topa,  very  frequent  in  LXX. — top 
vTrepdvo)  T<ov  v7T€pdvQ)  decov.  cf.  LXX  Ezek.  10 19,  zeal 
&6tja    06ov   'lo-parjX   r)v   eir    clvtwp   (the  cherubim)   virepavw, 

1  If  Bom.  16  is  [or  belongs  to]  a  letter  to  Ephesus. 

2  Particulars  in  Kuhnert,  p.  41,  note  7.  With  regard  to  the  later 
Jewish  usage,  cf.  Schwab,  Coupes  d  inscriptions  magiques  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archceology,  xiii.  (1890-91),  p.  585  f.,  and  J.  Wohlstein, 
Tiber  einige  aramaische  Inschriften  auf  Thongefdssen  des  kgl.  Museums  zu 
Berlin^  in  the  Zeitschrift  filr  Assyriologie,  viii.  (1893),  p.  331,  and  ix.  (1894) 
p.  19  f. 

3  Notices  et  extraits  des  manuscrits  de  la  bibliotheque  imperiale,  vol.  xviii. 
pt.  2,  Paris,  1865,  p.  425. 
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similarly  11 22 ;  and  with  the  idea,  fofiepos  io-riv  kr\  iravia* 
tov?  deow,  Ps.  95  [96]4.1 

Line  10  f.  tov  Krlcravra  tov  ovpavov  kclI  ttjv 
ddXaao-av;  an  echo  of  Gen.  I1,  not  in  expression,2  but  in 
sense,  like  LXX  Gen.  14 19-22,  1  [3]  Esd.  613,  Bel5,  of.  Eev. 
10 6,  and  with  this  LXX  Ps.  145  [146]6.  The  collocation 
Heaven  and  sea  instead  of  Heaven  and  earth  is  surprising  in 
this  connection,  but  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  O.T.  An  exhaus- 
tive collection  of  the  many  variants — echoes  of  Gen.  I1 — 
for  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  Judaeo-Hellenistic 
and  early  Christian  literature  which  have  become  formulaic, 
would  be  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  text 
of  the  "  Apostolic  "  Symbol. 

Line  11.  tov  Bia^MpiaavTa  tov?  evaefiels  can 
only  mean,  he  ivho  separates  the  devout  ones,  i.e.,  from  the 
godless  ;  Sca^copL^co  =  to  separate  from  is  common  in  the 
LXX.  The  passage  is  an  allusion  to  Sir.  36  [33]llff-  iv 
ir\rj6ei  e7TLo-Trjp,r)<;  /cvpios  hie^azpiaev  avrovs  (men)  :  so  we  have 
the  contrast  direvavTi  evo-efiovs  afiaprwiko^  (in  ver.  14). 

Line  12.  tov  BcaaTyaavTa  ttjv  pd/38ov  iv  ttj  da- 
Xdaay,  literally,  he  who  divides  his  staff  in  the  sea.  This  is, 
of  course,  meaningless ;  the  first  writer  of  the  incantation, 
without  doubt,  wrote  inversely :  tov  Biao-TrjaavTa  tt)v  OdXaa- 
aav  iv  ttj  pdftBw  or  Ty  pd/3S(p,  who  divided  the  sea  with  his  staff, 
an  allusion  in  sense  to  LXX  Exod.  14 15  f- :  elire  Be  tcvpios  777569 
Mcovo-fjv'  . .  .  KCtX  av  eirapov  ttj  pd(3B(p  aov  /cal  etcTeuvov  ttjv  yelpd 
gov  iirl  ty)v  OdXaaaav  icai  pfjgov  avTijv,  with  the  difference 
that  in  the  Bible  it  is  Moses  who  lifts  the  staff — though  of 
course  at  God's  command.  In  regard  to  form  its  similarity 
with    Theodotion  Ps.   73  [74] 13 : 3  av  (God)  BteaTrjaa^;  iv  ttj 

1  With  regard  to  the  whole  expression,  cf.  the  passage  of  the  afore- 
mentioned leaden  tablet  from  Carthage  in  Bull,  de  corr.  hell.,  xii.,  302  =  CIL. 
viii.,  Suppl.  i.,  No.  12511  :  igopKifa  v/xas  Kara  rov  eiravu)  rov  ovpavov  deov  rod 
Kadyfjievov  iirl  ra>v  x*Pov&h  b  Siopiaas  r^u  yrjv  Ka\  ^ajp/cas  rty  ddKaavav,  law  ktA. 
The  nominatives  are  illustrative  of  the  formal  rigidity  of  these  expressions. 

2  Aquila  alone  has  iicrurev  (F.  Field,  Origenis  Hexaplorum  quae  supersuni 
2.tomi,  Oxonii,  1875,  i.,  p.  7). 

»  Field,  ii.,  p.  217. 
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Swdfiei  <Tov  tt)v  OaXacrcrav,  with  which  should  be  compared 
LXX  Exod.  15  8 :  ical  hih  irvevixaro^  tov  0v/jlov  crov  Bl6(tt7)  to 
vScop  .  .  .  eirayr)  ret  Kvfiara  tt}?  6a\do-<rr}<;.  The  miracle  at 
the  Eed  Sea,  so  frequently  celebrated  in  the  Psalms  and 
elsewhere,  is  also  alluded  to  in  other  Magical  formulae.1  See 
under  iv,  above,  Art.  ii.,  upon  the  possible  iv  rfj  pd/38(p. 

Line  16.  tov  iroirjcravTa  ttjv  tj/jliovov  firj  re/ceZv, 
a  most  peculiar  designation  of  G-od.  It  does  not  occur,  as 
such,  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  underlying  idea  of  God's 
providentia  specialissima  for  the  animals  is  very  similarly  ex- 
pressed in  the  sublime  address  of  Jahweh  to  the  doubting 
Job  (Job  38  ff.) ;  cf.,  in  particular,  39 *"3 :  Knowest  thou  the  time 
when  the  wild  goats  of  the  rock  bring  forth  ?  Or  canst  thou  mark 
when  the  hinds  do  calve  ?  Canst  thou  number  the  months  that  they 
fulfil,  or  knowest  thou  the  time  when  they  bring  forth  ?  They 
bow  themselves,  they  bring  forth  their  young,  they  cast  out  their 
sorrows.  It  is  God  who  directs  all  this.  Just  as  He  gives 
young  to  the  wild  goats  and  the  hinds,  so,  the  present  passage 
would  say,  He  has  made  the  mule  to  be  barren.  The  barren- 
ness of  the  mule  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Mishna ; 2  it  was 
manifestly  a  fact  of  great  interest  in  the  Jewish  Philosophy 
of  Nature,  as  also  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors : 3  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  viii.  173  :  observatum  ex  duobus  diversis  generibus  nata  tertii 
generis  fieri  et  neutri  parentium  esse  similia,  eaque  ipsa  quae  sunt 
ita  nata  non  gignere  in  omni  animalium  genere,  idcirco  mulas  non 
par  ere.  When  Zopyrus  was  besieging  Babylon  he  received, 
according  to  Herod,  hi.  153,  the  oracle  iiredvirep  fj/julovoi,  Te/ea- 
o~iv,  Tore  to  Tet%o?  akwaeo-Qai.  The  partus  of  a  mule  was 
reckoned  a  prodigium :  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  2249,  28  ei,  Liv.  xxxvii. 
3  3,  Juv.  xiii.  64,  Sueton.  Galba,  4,  and  this  explains  the 
Eoman  proverb  cum  mula  peperit,  i.e.,  never.  Then  the  fact 
played   a   great   part   in   incantations.     Gargilius   Martialis 

1  Cf.  A.  Dieterich,  Abraxas,  p.  139  f. 

2  Hamburger,  i.3  (1892),  p.  735. 

3  Heim,  493  f.  The  passages  which  follow,  to  which  the  author's 
notice  was  directed  by  A.  Dieterich,  are  taken  from  Heim.  Cf.  also  Centuria 
illustrium  quaestionum  .  .  .  a  Joh.  Jac.  Hermarmo,  Herbornensi,  Herbornae 
Nassoviorum,  1615,  decas  septima,  quaestio  quinta. 
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(third  cent,  a.d.)  in  de  cura  bourn  §  19  (ed.  Schuch) l  hands 
down  the  following  healing  charni :  nee  lapis  lanam  fert,  nee 
lumbricus  oculos  habet,  nee  mula  parit  utriculum ;  similarly 
Marcellus  (fifth  cent.  A.D.),  De  Medicam.  viii.  191  (ed.  Helm- 
reich) : 2  nee  mula  parit  nee  lapis  lanam  fert  nee  huic  morbo 
caput  crescat  aut  si  creverit  tabescat,  and  a  Codex  Vossianus  ed. 
Piechotta  Anecd.  lat.  clxx. :  3  "  quod  mula  non  parit "  et  exspues, 
"nee  cantharus  aquam  bibit"  et  exspues,  il nee  palumba  dentes 
habet "  et  exspues,  "  sic  mihi  dentes  non  doleant "  et  expues. 
Finally,  reference  must  be  made  to  a  passage  in  the  Leiden 
copy  of  the  Codex  Corbeiensis  of  Vegetius,4  which  gives  the 
formula :  focus  alget,  aqua  sitit,  cibaria  esurit,  mula  parit,  tasca 
masca  venas  omnes.  But  what  comes  nearest  to  our  passage 
is  a  sentence  preserved  in  a  poem  of  the  Codex  Vindobonensis, 
93 : 5  herbula  Proserpinacia,  Horci  regis  filia,  quomodo  clausisti 
mula  partum,  sic  claudas  et  undam  sanguinis  huius,  and  in  a 
still  more  instructive  form  in  the  Codex  Bonnensis,  218  (66  a) : 6 
herbula  Proserpinatia,  Horci  regis  filia,  adiuro  te  per  tuas  virtutes, 
ut  quomodo  clausisti partum  mulae,  claudas  undas  sanguinis  huius. 
Strange  as  at  first  sight  the  affirmation  thus  made  of  God 
may  appear  in  connection  with  the  others,  we  now  see  that 
in  an  incantation  it  is  least  of  all  strange.  The  Jewish  com- 
piler of  our  text  borrowed  it  from  pagan  sources,  probably 
unconsciously  but  perhaps  intentionally  using  a  biblical 
phrase — and,  indeed,  the  intention  did  not  directly  oppose 
the  biblical  range  of  thought. 

Line  16  f.  rov  BtoplcravTa  to  <£&>?  euro  rov  <tkotov<;'. 
cf.  LXX  Gen.  1 4,  /cal  Bie^copia-ev  6  deb?  ava  fiecrov  rov  (Jhotos 
real  ava  fieaov  rov  gtk6tov<; — similarly  Gen.  1 18.  The  compiler 
quotes  freely :  Biopi^eiv,  frequent  elsewhere  in  the  LXX,  also 
with  clito,  does  not  stand  in  any  of  the  Greek  translations  of 
this  passage.  It  is  significant  that  he  has  avoided  the  repeated 
"between,"  a  Hebraism  taken  over  by  the  LXX. 

1  Heim,  493  f.  2  Ibid.  3  Ibid. 

4  In  M.  Ihm,  Incantcmenta  magica,  Rh.  Mus.  f.  Phil.,  N.  F.,  xlviii. 
(1893),  p.  635. 

6  Heim,  pp.  488,  547.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  554. 
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Line  17.  rbv  o~vvTpi/3ovTa  tcls  irirpa^  :  an  echo 
in  form  of  LXX  1  Kings  19 n,  irvevjia  fie'ya  .  .  o-vvrplftov 
irerpas  ivcoircov  Kvplov :  cf.  LXX  Nah.  1 6,  koX  al  mkrpai  Ste- 
Opvfirjcrav  air  clvtov. 

Line  18.  rbv  dwoppij^avra  ra  oprj:  cf.  LXX  Ps. 
77  [78] 15  hippie  irkrpav  iv  ipfoy,  similarly  Ps.  104  [105]  tt; 
parallels  to  the  thought  are  easily  found. 

Line  18  f.  rbv  avva-rpe^ovra  ttjv  yrjv  iirl  twv 
defieXicov  avTrjs:  o~vo-Tpe<jxo,  current  in  the  LXX,  though 
not  in  this  connection  ;  ra  OefieXca  t?}?  777?  is  likewise 
frequent.  With  regard  to  the  sense,  cf.  LXX  Prov.  829 
ivxypa  eVota  ra  defiekua  rrj?  77)9,  and  the  common  phrase 
idefieXiioae  ttjv  yrjv. 

Line  19  £f.  6pKu£(o  ere.  to  ayiov  ovofia  b  ov 
Xeyerai".  It  is  possible  to  doubt  this  punctuation.  Mas- 
pero  writes  0  ov  Xeyerau  iv  to)  ahvT<p,  but  if  the  reading  dhvrcp 
is  correct,  then,  with  his  punctuation,  the  thought  would  be 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Jewish  view,  for  the  Temple  was  just 
the  one  place  in  which  the  name  of  God  could  be  pronounced ; 
Philo,  De  Vit.  Mos.  iii.  11  (M.,  p.  152),  says  .  .  ovo/jlcitos  b 
/jLovot,?  rot?  (bra  zeal  yXwrrav  crofyLq  /cefcadap/j,evoi,<;  #e/u?  dicoveiv 
kcl\  Xeyeiv  iv  ayiot,?,  aXX(p  Be  ovBevl  to  irapdirav  ovBcl/jlov.  The 
Mischna,  Tamid,  vii.  2,1  has  "In  the  Temple  the  name  of 
God  is  pronounced  as  it  is  written ;  in  the  land  [elsewhere] 
another  title  is  substituted ".  We  consider  it  absolutely 
impossible  that  any  one  having  any  kind  of  sympathy  with 
Judaism  whatever  could  assert  that  the  holy  name  was 
not  pronounced  in  the  Temple.  If  the  word  read  by  Maspero 
as  dBvra>  can  be  made  out  at  all — which  to  us,  judging 
at  least  from  the  fac-simile,  appears  impossible — then,  if  it 
is  to  be  read  after  o  ov  Xeyercu,  it  must  be  a  general  term  of 
place  such  as  Koalas  or  Xac3 ;  if,  again,  it  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  following  ovofjudaco  avro,  then  iv  tS  dBmqy  were 
meaningless,  or  at  least  very  singular.  Of  which  Temple 
could  the  Jewish  compiler  be  thinking?     Can  it  be  that  he 

1  Hamburger,  i.3,  p.  53;  Schiirer,  ii.,  p.  381  (  =  3ii.,  p.  458).  [Eng. 
Trans.,  ii.,  ii.,  p.  82,  note  143.] 
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wrote  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple?1  "We  would 
therefore  propose  to  consider  b  ov  \eyerai  as  a  clause  by 
itself :  it  expresses  the  well-known  Jewish  idea  that  the 
name  of  God  is  an  ovoyua  appr^rov, — see  LXX  Lev.  24 16 
ovofid^cov  Be  to  ovofxa  Kvpiov  Oavarte  OavaTovaBw ;  Josephus, 
Antt.  ii.  12  4 :  teal  6  0eo?  avrw  a^jiaivev  rrjv  eavrov  irpoa^opiav 
ov  irporepov  eh  dv0pco7rov<;  irapeXOovaav,  irepl  97?  ov  /jlol  Oefitrov 

elirelv? iv  r<p  [.  .  .]o>  bvofxda-ta  avrb  teal  ol  Balfiove? 

egeyepOcoo-LV  'i/cda/Aftou  teal  7rep£(j)oi3oL  yevo/juevot,. 
How  the  lacuna  after  ev  tw  is  to  be  rilled  up  the  present 
writer  does  not  know,  and  he  will  make  no  conjectures  ;  thus 
much  only  is  probable,  viz.,  that  what  stood  there  was  a 
designation  of  place  or  time.  The  magician  utters  the 
severest  possible  threat  against  the  demon ;  he  will,  in  order 
to  win  him  over,  pronounce  the  unutterable  Name  of  God, 
the  very  sound  of  which  fills  the  demons  with  shudder- 
ing and  dread.  That  demons  and  spirits  are  controlled  by 
the  mention  of  sacred  names  has  remained  to  the  present 
day  one  of  the  most  important  ideas  in  magic.3  We  have 
no  direct  example  of  this  in  the  LXX,  but  we  can  point  to 
James  219  as  being  valid  for  biblical  times,  kcl\  to.  Scli/jlovlo, 
wLcrTevovo-iv  kcl\  (f)pioro-ova-iv,  which  presupposes  the  same 
fearful  impression  upon  the  demons  of  the  thought  of  God. 
With  this  is  to  be  compared  Pap.  Lond.  xlvi.  sol4  (fourth  cent. 
A.D.),  where  the  Demon  is  adjured  Kara  twv  cf>piKTcbv  ovo/id- 
Twv,  just  as  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  10  3,  speaks  of  the  (ppc/crou 
ovofia  rod  0eov.  The  overwhelming  effect  of  the  Divine  name 
upon  the  Demons  was  a  very  familiar  idea  in  post-biblical 
Judaism.5 

1  Moreover,  &Svtov  is  very  infrequent  in  "  biblical "  literature ;  it  is  found 
only  in  LXX  2  Chron.  33 14,  Cod.  A. 

2  C/,  Hamburger,  i. s,  p.  52  ff.,  with  reference  to  the  point  as  viewed  by 
post-biblical  Judaism. 

3  And  not  in  magic  only ! 

4  Kenyon,  p.  68 ;  Wessely,  i.,  p.  129.  More  definitely  still  in  Pap. 
Lugd.  J  384,  iv.  nf.  (Fleck.  Jbb.  Suppl.  xvi.,  p.  800;  Leemans,  ii.,  p.  17): 
fieWco  rb  fxeya  ovojxa  Xeyeiv  Ao>0  (or  0a>0),  tv  .   .   .  iras  Sai/xoov  <ppi<r<rei. 

5  Cf.,  e.g.,  Hamburger,  ii.,  pp.  283  and  75 ;  also  J.  A.  Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes  Judenthum,  1700,  i.,  p.  165 ;  the  present  author  cites  this  work 
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Line  23.  i]Sr)  t<z%u,  cf.  line  47,  ^5^  ijBrj  tclxv  raxv: 
a  very  frequent  concluding  formula  in  the  incantations,1  which 
is  still  seen,  e.g.,  on  Coptic  amulets  of  the  5th-6th  and 
11th  centuries ; 2  it  is  also  to  be  restored,  of  course,  at  the 
end  of  the  previously-cited  Inscription  from  Carthage.3 
rax"  for  Ta%e&>?  is  very  common  in  the  LXX. 

Line  23  £f.  rbv  (fxoaTrjpa  zeal  acrTpa  ev  ovpav<p 
iroiyaavTal  LXX  Gen.  l16f*,  zeal  eiroirjaev  6  #eo?i  roij<;  &vo 
<f>oo(TTf)pas  tovs  /j,eyd\ov<;  .  .  .  zeal  tovs  aarepas.  The  single 
(f)CD<TTijp  mentioned  in  the  Tablet,  since  it  is  associated  with 
the  stars,  is  probably  the  moon ;  the  moon  is  also  named 
<f>Q)(7Trjp  by  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  Ps.  73  [74] 16.4 — Sea 
(pcovrjs  7rpo<TTdy/j,aTo<;  avrov:  the  acts  of  creation  take 
place  at  the  command  of  God— LXX  Ps.  32  [33] 9,  otl 
avrbs  elire  zeal  eyevrjdrjcrav,  clvto?  ivereiXaro  zeal  izcTLaOrjo-av ; 
in  respect  of  form  should  be  compared  the  not  infrequent 
phrases  of  the  LXX,  Bia,  (poovfjs  Kvpiov  and  Bed  7rpoo-rdy/jbaro<; 
Kvpiov.  Observe  the  so-called  "  Hebraising  "  periphrasis5  of 
the  preposition  hid  by  Bed  (frcovfjs,  which  a  Greek  might  feel 
to  be  a  pleonasm,  but  which  is  not  altogether  un-Greek. 
— GHTT6  (f>alv6tv  irdaiv  dv 6 p co7r o t?  :   LXX  Gen.  1 17  zeal 

according  to  the  copy  in  his  possession,  which  was  ostensibly  printed  in 
tlie  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ  1700,  but  as  it  announces  itself  as  Des  sic 
bey  40.  Jahr  von  der  Judenschafft  mit  Arrest  bestrickt  gewesene,  nun- 
mehro  aber  Durch  Autoritdt  eines  Hohen  Reichs-Vicariats  relaxirte  Johann 
Andrea  Eisenmengers  .  .  .  Entdecktes  Judenthum,  it  could  manifestly  have 
been  printed  at  the  earliest  in  1740.  The  explanation  probably  is  that,  in 
the  copies  of  the  edition  of  1700  (cf.  G.  Siegfried  in  the  Allg.  deutschen  Bio- 
graphie,  v.  [1877],  p.  772  ff .),  the  interdict  on  which  was  cancelled  about  1740, 
the  original  title-page  was  supplanted  by  the  present  misleading  one. 

1  Cf.  Wessely's  Index  sub  ijSrj. 

2  J.  Krall,  Koptische  Amulete,  in  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Sammlung  der 
Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer  V.  Vienna,  1892,  pp.  118,  121. 

3  Delattre,  in  Bulletin  de  correspondance  helUnique,  xii.  (1888),  p.  302, 
takes  from  the  unmistakeable  HAHHAHTAXTTA  the  extraordinary  reading 
"  ^5r7,  ^877,  ravra  (?)  ". 

4  Field,  ii.,  p.  218. 

6  Cf.  A.  Buttmann,  Grammatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Sprachgebrauchs, 
Berlin,  1859,  pp.  78,  158,  162,  273  f.  As  to  the  questionableness  of  commonly 
asserting  such  periphrases  to  be  "Hebraising,"  see  above  II.,  sub  nard. 

19 
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edeTo  clvtovs  6  0eb$  iv  t&>  crrepecojiari  tov  ovpavov  cb<TTe  tyaiveiv 
iirl  t?)?  7*79. 

Line  25  f.  rbv  o-vvaeia-avra  iracrav  ttjv  oIkov- 
fievrjv:  LXX  Ps.  59  [60]  4,  avveo-eura*;  rrjv  yrjv.  For  iracrav 
rrjv  ol/cov/j,iv7}v,  cf.  LXX  Is.  13 5. — Kal  ra  6  pi)  £/cTpaxr}\[- 
£ovra  Kal  i/cffpd^ovra:1  a  repetition  of  the  thought  in 
line  18,  but  verbally  independent. 

Line 26 f.  rbv  iroiovvia  e/crpofiov  tt)v  yrjv  dirao-(av): 
cf.  LXX  Ps.  103  [104]  32  6  iiriftXeircov  iirl  rrjv  yrjv  Kal  iroiwv 
avrrjv  Tp6fjL6Lv  ;  eKTpofjLos  does  not  seem  to  have  been  retained 
anywhere  else,  the  LXX  using  evrpo/juos  in  the  same  sense, 
Ps.  17  [18]8  and  76  [77] 19. 

Line  27.  (Kal)  Kaivl^ovra  irdvias  tov<s  Karot,- 
Kovvras:  the  author  follows  Maspero  in  adding  the  KaL 
"We  may  reject  the  idea  that  KaiviCpvia  has  an  ethical  refer- 
ence in  the  sense  of  the  irvev/na  Kacvov  of  Ezek.  11 19,  cf.  Ps. 
50  [51] 12,  or  of  the  Kaphia  Kaivr)  of  Ezek.  36 26;  we  must 
rather  take  it  as  expressing  the  idea  of  the  preservation  of 
the  race  by  the  ceaseless  upspringing  of  new  generations. 
The  compiler  may  have  had  a  confused  recollection  of 
phrases  like  iirefiXetyev  eirl  irdvras  rovs  KaroiKovvras  rrjv 
yrjv,  LXX  Ps.  32  [33] u,  and  Kvptos  6  #eo?  .  .  .  Kaiviel  ere  iv 
rfj  dya7rrja6t  avrov,  Zeph.  317  ;  cf  Ps.  102  [103] 5,  dvaKaivi- 
aOrja-erai  &)?  derov  r)  veorr)?  aov.  In  Wisdom  7  27,  ra  irdvra 
Kaivt^et  is  predicated  of  the  divine  crofyla. 

Line  27  f.  rbv  iroLrjaravra  arj/juela  iv  ovpavco  Kal 
iirl  yrj$  Kal  daXdo-crr]^'.  see  Dan.  627  Kal  iroiel  arj/xeca  Kal 
repara  iv  tw  ovpavcp  Kal  iirl  tt)?  777?,  cf  LXX  Joel  2 30. 

Line  31.  ipcorcovra:  here,  as  often  in  Paul,  Synopt., 
Acts,  John,  in  the  sense  of  beg,  beseech ;  not  "  an  application 
of  the  word  which  was  manifestly  first  made  through  the 
influence  of  the  Hebrew  T>NttJ"2  (which  in  that  case  must 

1  licppdfr,  LXX  Neh.  13 «  2  Mace.  I12,  58  (Cod.  A). 

2  H.  Cremer,  Biblisch-theologisches  Worterbuch  der  Neutestamentlichen 
Grdcitat?  Gotha,  1893,  p.  393  (=  8  [1895],  p.  415). 
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surely  have  appeared  first  of  all  in  the  LXX),  but  popular 
Greek.1 

Line  33.  bv  fyofteZrai  oprj  ical  vairai'.  instead  of 
the  unmistakable  ov  Maspero  writes  ov.  A  specialising  of 
the  idea  that  the  earth  also  has  a  "  fear  of  God  "  :  cf.  LXX 
Ps.  32  [33] 8,  <t>o/3r)0iJT(o  tov  Kvpiov  Traaa  r)  yr),  and  Ps.  66  [67] 8, 
(\>of3r)6r)T<ocrav  avrbv  iravra  ra  wepara  rfjs  yrjs.  For  the  com- 
bination of  opt)  and  vawai  cf.  LXX  Is.  40 12,  Ezek.  63,  36 6. 

Line  34.  St'  bv  6  Xetov  acfrirjo-tv  to  dpirayfia:  the 
fact  stated  in  this  connection  vividly  recalls  tov  iroirjaavra 
rrjv  fjfjLLovov  fir)  t6K€lv  in  line  16.  It  is  surprising  that  it 
should  be  said  that  God  causes  the  Hon  to  abandon  his 
prey,2  whereas  the  biblical  idea  is  just  that  God  supplies 
the  lion's  food,  Job  38 39.  One  might  suppose  an  allusion  to 
Dan.  627,  octt£<?  i^eiXaro  rbv  AavirfK  Ik  %eipb<;  tcov  XeovToav, 
and  similar  passages,  the  more  so  as  a  little  before,  in  line  27  f., 
there  was  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  first  half  of  the  same 
verse  ;  but  this  may  be  considered  as  negatived  by  apirayfia. 
We  shall  not  err  in  considering  the  statement  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  God's  omnipotence,  of  His  complete  dominion 
over  nature :  God  is  even  able  to  make  possible  that  which 
is  against  nature,  viz.,  that  the  lion  shall  relinquish  his  prey. 
We  may  be  reminded  by  this  of  the  prophetic  pictures  of  the 
Messianic  future  in  Is.  11  6,  real  fioayapiov  teal  Tavpo?  zeal  Xecov 
a/jLa  j3oo~K7}9rjo-ovTcu  teal  iraihiov  fiitcpbv  aget,  avrovs,  and  Is.  65  25 
=  11 7,  kol  Xecov  &)?  /Sou?  fyayerai  ayypa,  in  which  it  is  like- 
wise affirmed  that  the  lion  may  change  his  nature,  if  God  so 
wills  it.  The  clause  has  been  freely  compiled  from  biblical 
materials. — teal  ra  oprj  Tp&fiei:  LXX  Jer.  424  elBov  ra 
opt]  teal  r)v  Tpefjbovra. 

Line  35.  eteacrTos  IhaXXerai  bv  e%et  <f)6/3o<;  tov 
Kvpiov:  perhaps  this  is  the  most  difficult  passage  in  the 
Inscription.  IBdXXofiat,  (elSdXXofiat)  or  IvhaXXofiai  means  to 
seem,  appear,  become  visible,  show  oneself,  also  to  resemble.     The 

1  U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorfl  in  Guil.  Schmidt's  De  Flavii  Iosephi 
elocutione  observationes  criticae,  Fleck.  Jbb.  Suppl.  xx.  (1894),  p.  516. 

2  apirayfia  is  used  for  the  lion's  prey  in  LXX  Ezek.  22  *» ;  cf.  19 3- 6. 
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word  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX,  but  fohaXixa,  the  noun,  is 
found  in  Jer.  27  [50] 39,  probably  in  the  sense  of  ghost,  in 
Wisd.   17 3  for  image,  which  meanings   are   easily  obtained 
from  the  verb.     The  first  appearance  of  the  verb  in  biblico- 
ecclesiastical  literature,  so  far  as  the  author  knows,  is  in 
Clement  of  Kome,  1  Cor.  23 2,  8tb  fir)  Siyp-vx&pw  fir/he  IvSak- 
\ea-0co   r)  tyvxh   yficov   eVl    Tat9  /  TrepftaXkovaais  kcl\  ivho^ois 
Scopeais   avrov   (God),  where  either  it  has  the  meaning  to 
seem,  imagine  oneself,  somewhat  like  <f)vo-iov<rdat,,  or  it  is,  as 
Bryennios,  following  others,  has  recently  again  proposed,  a 
synonym  of  the  verbs  iXiyyiav,  to  be  confused,  and  evhoid^eiv, 
to  waver.1     Now  e/caarov  IBdWercu,  as  the  passage  runs  in  the 
original,  does  not  give  sense :  Maspero  conjectures  ov  e/ca- 
aros   eiBdXkerac  and  translates  a  qui  chacun  devient  sembl- 
able,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  grammatically  impossible. 
In  regard  to  the  reading  which  we  propose,  which  may  re- 
commend itself  by  the  insignificance  of  the  textual  change, 
we  would    refer   to    the   explanation    of    the    verb  which 
is    given    by    Hesychius  :    IvSdXkerai  •    o/MOLovraL,    fyaiverai, 
So/cel,  GToyaCpTai,  laovrai,  cro^l^eraL,2  with  which  is  to  be 
compared  the  note  of  Suidas  :  elBa\ifia<;  •  aw  eras.     Taking 
then   ISdXkeTcu  =  o-ocfy^erai,2    we   get    the   familiar   biblical 
thought   that   the   Fear  of  God   gives   men    Wisdom,   as   in 
LXX  Ps.  110  [lll]10  =  Prov.  I7,  910  dPXv  0-0^9  <£6/3o? 
Kvpiov,   Prov.    22 4  yevea   aofyias   <j>6/3o<;   /cvplov ;    cf.    Ps.    18 
[19]  a  10  r)  jjbaprvpia  Kvpiov  inaTr)  <ro^>i^ovaa  vrjiria  ....  0  (f>6fto$ 
Kvpiov  dyvhs  Siafiivoov  ek  alcova  alcovos.     The  only  possible 
objection  to  this  explanation  is  that  the  clause  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  previous  one;  and  certainly  a  ical  or  the 
repetition  of  the  81    ov  were   desirable — only  it  would  be 
equally  required  with  any  other  reading.       The  writer  of 
the  tablet  seems  not  to  have  understood  the  statement. — 

1  Further  particulars  in  Patrum  ApostoUcorum  opera  recc.  0.  de  Geb- 
hardt,  A.  Harnaok,  Th.  Zahn,  fasc.  i.,  part,  i.2,  Leipzig,  1876,  p.  42. 

2  <ro<pl(onai  sapiens  fio,  sapio,  often  in  LXX,  e.g. ,  1  Kings  4  w  t31l ;  specially 
frequent  in  Sir. 

3  The  vox  media  lvdd\\ofj.ai  would  then  stand  here  sensu  bono,  as  in 
Clem.  Rom.  1  Cor.  23  2  sensu  malo. 
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With  regard  to  bv  exeL  <\>ofios  tov  Kvpiov  {cf.  LXX  Job 
31 23  <f>6j3o<;  yap  Kvpiov  aweo-ye  pe),  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  equivalent  (in  profane  Greek  likewise  common)  use 
of  eXw,  LXX  Job  21 6,  Is.  13 8,  Mark  16 8.  Examples  of 
<j>6/3o<;  tov  Kvpiov  would  be  superfluous. 

Line  36.  aOavdrov:  Sir.  519[13]  Cod.  A  has  kuI  diro 
aOavdrov  pvaew  iBerjOrjp,  which  probably  means  and  to  the 
Immortal  One  did  I  pray  for  deliverance;  cf.  1  Tim.  616,  6  jjlovos 
tywv  adavaaiav.  The  thought  is  a  Greek  one  ;  this  attribute 
of  God,  in  the  present  connection  {cf  line  35),  recalls  the  sub- 
lime Hellenistic-Jewish  thought  that  the  knowledge  of  God, 
the  possession  of  the  divine  ao^'ia  and  St/caiocrvvr),  impart 
immortality :  Wisd.  15  3  elBevai  <rov  to  /cpdros  pi^a  adavaalas, 
817  eaTLV  ddavaaia  ev  avyyeveua  (rofyias,  cf.  ver.  13,  ef&)  hi 
avTrjv  dOavaaiav,  1 15  StKaioavvrj  yap  adavao~ia  eo~Tiv} — iravre- 
(f>0  7TT0v  :  2  Add.  Esth.  5  1  tov  irdvTcov  Ittottt^v  Oeov  ;  3  Mace. 
221  o  irdvTODv  e7r67TTr]<i  Oeos ;  2  Mace.  735  {cf.  339)  tov  iravTo- 
tepdropo?  iTroirTov  deov ;  cf.  LXX  Job  34 24  6  yap  /cvpios 
Trdvras  (Cod.  A,  rd  irdvra)  i(j>opa,  similarly  2  Mace.  12 22  and 
15 2. — nio-oTTovripov:  the  idea  is  common  in  the  O.T. ;3  in 
regard  to  the  word  cf.  fiio-oTrovrjpico,  2  Mace.  449  and  84; 
fjLio-oTrovrjpLa,  2  Mace.   31. 

Line  36  h°.  eiriaTapbevov  kt\.  :  a  well-known  biblical 
idea,  here  developed  independently  with  the  assistance  of 
biblical  expressions. 

Line  43.     avtiftiovvTas  :  Sir.  13 5  has  the  word. 

Line  45.  iiriOvfiovvTa  with  the  Accusative  as  not 
infrequently  in  LXX;  cf.,  e.g.,  Exod.  20 17,  ovk  eiri6vfirjaei<; 
tt)v  yvval/ca  tov  7r\r)aiov  crov. 

Looking  again  at  the  Inscription,  we  find,  in  the  first 
place,  confirmation  of  the  supposition  that  the  writer  of  the 

1  Cf.  also  Aquila  Ps.  47  [48] 15  and  the  observations  of  Field,  ii.,  p.  169, 
thereon. 

2  Re  the  vulgar  <p  cf.  Winer- Schmiedel,  §  5,  27<?  (p.  59  ff.) :  iepdnras  is 
also  found  in  Pap.  Par.  Bibl.  nat.  1353  (Wessely,  i.,  p.  78). 

3  Cf.  also  LXX  Ps.  96  [97]  10  ol  ayairwvTes  rhv  Kvpiov  jUitren-e  iroi'7jp6y. 
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tablet,  whether  male  or  female,  and  the  original  author  of 
the  text  cannot  have  been  the  same  individual.  No  one 
apparently  so  familiar  with  even  the  deeper  thoughts  of  the 
Greek  Bible  could  fall  into  such  childish  errors  in  the  most 
everyday  matters,  such  as  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  and 
other  things.  It  is  in  all  probability  most  correct  to  suppose 
that  the  tablet  (with  the  exception  of  such  parts  as  referred 
to  the  particular  case)  was  copied  from  a  book  of  Magic,  and 
that  even  there  the  original  text  was  already  corrupt.  If 
the  tablet  was  itself  written  in  the  third  century,  and  if 
between  it  and  the  compiler  of  the  original  text  there  was 
already  a  considerable  period,  in  which  corrupt  copies  were 
produced  and  circulated,  then  the  second  century  a.d.  will 
probably  form  a  terminus  ad  quern  for  the  date  of  its  composi- 
tion ;  nevertheless  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  assigning 
to  the  original  text  a  still  earlier  date. 

As  the  locality  of  the  original  composition  we  may 
assume  Egypt,  perhaps  Alexandria,  not  only  from  the  general 
character  of  the  text,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  texts  which  are  cognate  with  it. 

The  author  was  a  Greek  Jew:1  this  follows  incontro- 
vertibly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  from  the  formal  character  of 
the  text.  If  we  had  in  the  incantation  a  succession  of  verbal 
citations  from  the  Septuagint,  the  hypothesis  of  a  Jewish 
author  were  certainly  the  most  natural,  but  we  should  then 
have  to  reckon  also  with  the  presumption  that  some 
"heathen,"  convinced  of  the  magic  power  of  the  alien  God, 
may  have  taken  the  sayings  from  the  mysterious  pages  of 
the  holy  and  not  always  intelligible  Booh  of  this  same  God, 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  passages  at  large  from 
Homer2  were  written  down  for  magical  purposes,  and  as 
to  this  day  amulets  are  made  from  biblical  sayings.3    Eeally 

1  A.  Hilgenfeld  in  Berl.  PHlol.  Wochenschrift  xvi.  (1896),  p.  647  fl\, 
considers  that  the  author  was  a  follower  of  the  Samaritan  Simon  Magus. 

2  Cf.  with  reference  to  "  Homeromancy,"  especially  Pap.  Lond.  cxxi. 
(third  century  a.d.),  and  the  remarks  upon  this  of  Kenyon,  p.  83  f. 

3  A.  Wuttke,  Der  deutsche  Volksaberglaube  der  Gegenwart,  2nd  edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  Berlin,  1869,  p.  321  f. 
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verbal  quotations,  however,  such  as  could  be  copied  mechani- 
cally, are  almost  entirely  absent  from  our  text,  in  spite  of 
its  extreme  dependence  in  substance  and  form  upon  the 
Greek  Old  Testament.  "We  have  here  an  instructive  ex- 
ample of  the  reproduction  of  biblical  passages  from  memory 
which  played  such  a  great  part  in  quotations  and  allusions 
in  the  early  Christian  writings.  The  compiler  of  our  text 
certainly  did  not  consult  his  Greek  Bible  as  he  set  down  one 
biblical  attribute  of  God  after  another ;  the  words  flowed 
from  his  pen  without  any  consideration  on  his  part  of  what 
might  be  their  particular  origin,  or  any  thought  of  checking 
the  letters  in  a  scrupulous  bibliolatry.  Only  a  man  who 
lived  and  moved  in  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  in  the  Greek 
Bible,  could  write  as  he  wrote.  And  if  here  and  there  some- 
thing got  mixed  with  his  writing  which  has  no  authority  in 
the  Septuagint,  then  even  that  speaks  not  against,  but  in 
favour  of,  our  view.  For  the  theological  conception  of  the 
Canon  has  never  been  a  favourite  with  popular  religion, — we 
might  almost  say,  indeed,  with  religion  in  general.  In  every 
age  the  religious  instinct  has  shown  an  indifference  in  re- 
spect to  the  Canon, — unconscious,  unexpressed,  but  none  the 
less  effective — which  has  violated  it  both  by  narrowing  it  and 
extending  it.  How  many  words  of  the  canonical  Bible  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  effect  what  Holy  Scripture  should ! 
How  much  that  is  extra-canonical  has  filled  whole  genera- 
tions with  solace  and  gladness  and  religious  enthusiasm ! 
Just  as  the  Christians  of  New  Testament  times  not  infre- 
quently quoted  as  scripture  words  for  which  one  should  have 
vainly  sought  in  the  Canon  (assuming  that  even  then  an 
exact  demarcation  had  been  made,  or  was  known),  so  also 
does  this  text  from  Adrumetum,  with  all  its  obligations  to 
the  Bible,  manifest  an  ingenuous  independence  with  regard 
to  the  Canon. 

In  respect  of  form,  the  following  facts  also  merit  atten- 
tion. The  text  is  almost  wholly  free  from  those  grammatical 
peculiarities  of  the  Septuagint  which  are  usually  spoken 
of  as  Hebraisms  —  a  term  easily  misunderstood.  This  is  a 
proof  of   the  fact,   for  which  there  is   other  evidence   as 
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well,1  that  the  syntactic  "influence  "  of  the  Alexandrian  trans- 
lation was  less  powerful  by  far  than  the  lexical.  The  spirit 
of  the  Greek  language  was,  in  the  imperial  period,  sufficiently 
accommodating  where  the  enlarging  of  its  stock  of  terms 
was  concerned;  the  good  old  words  were  becoming  worn 
out,  and  gropings  were  being  made  towards  new  ones  and 
towards  the  stores  of  the  popular  language — as  if  internal 
deterioration  could  be  again  made  good  by  means  of  external 
enlargement.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  it  had  a  sense  of 
reserve  quite  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  claims  of  a  logic  which 
was  repugnant  to  its  nature.  The  alleged  "Jewish-Greek," 
of  which  the  Alexandrian  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  prominent  memorial,  never  existed 
as  a  living  dialect  at  all.  Surely  no  one  would  seriously  affirm 
that  the  clumsy  barbarisms  of  the  Aramaean  who  tried  to  make 
himself  understood  in  the  Greek  tongue  were  prescribed  by 
the  rules  of  a  "  Jewish-Greek  "  grammar.  It  may  be,  indeed, 
that  certain  peculiarities,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
order  of  words,  are  frequently  repeated,  but  one  has  no  right 
to  search  after  the  rules  of  syntax  of  a  "  Semitic  Greek"  on 
the  basis  of  these  peculiarities,  any  more  than  one  should 
have  in  trying  to  put  together  a  syntax  of  "  English  High- 
German  "  from  the  similar  idioms  of  a  German-speaking 
Englishman.  We  need  not  be  led  astray  by  the  observed 
fact  that  Greek  translations  of  Semitic  originals  manifest  a 
more  or  less  definite  persistence  of  Semitisms ;  for  this  per- 
sistence is  not  the  product  of  a  dialect  which  arose  and 
developed  in  the  Ghettos  of  Alexandria  and  Eome,  but  the 
disguised  conformity  to  rule  of  the  Semitic  original,  which 
was  often  plastered  over  rather  than  translated.  How  comes 
it  that  the  syntax  of  the  Jew  Philo  and  the  Benjamite  Paul 
stands  so  distinctly  apart  from  that  of  such  Greek  transla- 
tions ?  Just  because,  though  they  had  grown  up  in  the 
Law,  and  meditated  upon  it  day  and  night,  they  were  yet 
Alexandrian  and  Tarsian  respectively,  and  as  such  fitted 
their  words  naturally  together,  just  as  people  spoke  in  Egypt 

1  Cf.  the  author's  sketch  entitled  Die  neutestamentliche  Formel  "  in 
Christo  Jesu"  untersucht,  Marburg,  1892,  p.  66  f. 
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and  Asia  Minor,  and  not  in  the  manner  of  the  clumsy  pedan- 
try l  of  the  study,  submitting  line  after  line  to  the  power  of 
an  alien  spirit.  The  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
Hellenists  as  well  as  were  Philo  and  Paul,  but  they  clothed 
themselves  in  a  strait- jacket — in  the  idea  perhaps  that  such 
holy  labour  demanded  the  putting  on  of  a  priestly  garment. 
Their  work  gained  a  success  such  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
but  few  books :  it  became  one  of  the  " great  powers"  of  history. 
But  although  Greek  Judaism  and  Christianity  entered  into, 
and  lived  in,  the  sphere  of  its  ideas,  yet  their  faith  and  their 
language  remained  so  uninjured  that  no  one  thought  of  the 
disguised  Hebrew  as  being  sacred,  least  of  all  as  worthy  of 
imitation,2 — though,  of  course,  there  was  but  little  reflection 
on  the  matter. 

Then  the  Tablet  from  Adrumetum  manifests  a  pecu- 
liarity, well  known  in  the  literature  of  Hellenistic  Judaism, 
which,  we  think,  ought  also  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
form.  This  is  the  heaping  up  of  attributes  of  God,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  custom,  especially  in 
prayers.3  It  is  a  characteristic  of  certain  heathen  prayers ; 
it  was  believed  that  the  gods  were  honoured,  and  that  the 
bestowal  of  their  favours  was  influenced,4  by  the  enumera- 

1  We  would  point  out  that  this  judgment  upon  the  LXX  refers  only 
to  its  syntax.  But  even  in  this  respect  the  investigation  of  Egyptian 
and  vernacular  Greek  will,  as  it  advances,  reveal  that  many  things  that 
have  hitherto  been  considered  as  Semitisms  are  in  reality  Alexandrianisms 
or  popular  idioms.  With  regard  to  the  vocabulary  the  translators  have 
achieved  fair  results,  and  have  not  seldom  treated  their  original  with 
absolute  freedom.  This  matter  has  been  more  thoroughly  treated  in  Articles 
II.  and  III.  of  the  present  work. 

2  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  for  instance,  naturally  occupy  a  special 
position,  in  so  far  as  their  constituent  parts  go  back  in  some  way  to 
Aramaic  sources.  But  the  syntactic  parallels  to  the  LXX  which  they  show 
are  not  so  much  an  "  after-effect "  of  that  book  as  a  consequence  of  the 
similarity  of  their  respective  originals. 

3  Grimm,  HApAT.  iv.  (1857),  p.  45. 

4  Grimm,  ibid.  The  v/xvytiia  Kpytrr-fi  of  Hermes  Trismegistos  (given  by 
A.  Dieterich  in  Abraxas,  p.  67),  for  example,  affords  information  on  this  point, 
though,  of  course,  it  is  very  markedly  pervaded  by  biblical  elements. 
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tion  of  their  attributes.  We  think  it  probable  that  this 
notion  also  influenced  the  form  of  Judseo- Greek  prayers.1 
At  all  events  we  hear  in  them  the  expression  of  the  same 
naive  tendency  which  Grimm  unjustifiably  reproaches  as  "  a 
misunderstanding  of  and  lack  of  the  true  spirit  of  prayer". 
Good  words  were  given  to  God — something  must  be  given : 
His  divine  self-importance,  as  it  were,  was  appealed  to.  It 
is  children  that  flatter  thus.  With  regard  to  this  char- 
acteristic in  prayer,  unmistakably  present  also  in  our  text, 
compare  the  prayer  of  the  Three  Men,  then  3  Mace.  22ff* 
and  62ff-,  but  specially  the  following  passages: — 

2  Mace.  1 24  f- :  Kvpie  tcvpie  6  Oebs  6  irdvTwv  ktlo-tt)^  6 
(frofiepbs  zeal  tV^upo?  ttai  BUaios  teal  ekerjfuov,  6  fiovo?  fiao-t\ev<$ 

KOI  ^p^CTTO?  6  fAOVOS  %0p7)ryb<;    0    jAOVOS    huCCLlOS  Kdl  TTCLVTOKpCLTWp 

kcli  aloovios,  o  Biaacofav  rbv  ^IaparjX  etc  ttclvtos  kclkov,  6  iroirjaas 
tow  7rarepa<;  i/c\€KTOv$  kol  dyidaa?  clvtov?. 

Prayer  of  Manasses  (in  0.  F.  Fritzsche,  Libri  apocr.  V. 
T.  graece,  p.  92) 1A :  Kvpie  iravTOKpaTcop  6  0ebs  tcov  irarepaiv 
yjjL&v  tov  ^Aftpaapb  teal  'Icaafc  kcu  '7a/c&)/3  xal  tov  o"irep/j,aTo<; 
avToav  tov  hiKaiov,  6  TroLrjaas  tov  ovpavbv  ical  Tr\v  yrjv  o~vv  iravrl 
toj  Koo-fio)  clvtwv,  6  TreSrjaas  ttjv  6d\ao~o~av  t&>  \6y<p  tov  irpoa- 
TciiyfiaTos  o~ov,  6  Kkeiaas  ttjv  a/Svacrov  /cal  acppaycadfjLevo^  clvttjv 
T<o  <j>o/3€p(p  Kal  ivh6%(p  ovo/JbaTi  o-ov,  bv  navTa  <f>picro~ei  kol  Tpepei 
dirb  irpoawirov  Swdfiecbs  aov. 

The  agreement,  especially  of  the  latter  passage,  with  the 
tablet  of  Adrumetum  is  so  striking  that  we  should  have 
to  suppose  that  our  compiler  used  the  Prayer  of  Manasses, 
unless  the  case  was  that  both  were  working  with  the  same 
materials  in  the  same  framework  of  a  customary  form.  That 
this  form  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  of  great  influence 
liturgically,  and  that  it  can  still  be  perceived  in  the  monotony 
of  many  a  service-book  prayer,  can  only  be  indicated  here. 
It  is  doubtless  a  partial  cause  of  the  fact  that  the  word 
Litanei,  in  our  customary  speech,  has  gained  an  unpleasant 
secondary  signification.     [Litanei  =  litany  +  jeremiad.] 

The  peculiarity  just  treated  of  was  described  as  a  formal 
one.      For  even  if  its  origin   points,  psychologically,  to  a 

1  Observe,  however,  the  form  seen  already  in  certain  Psalms. 
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temper  of  mind  not  entirely  alien  to  religion,  yet  the  employ- 
ment of  it,  where  the  religious  motive  has  given  place  to  the 
liturgical,  the  unconstrained  feeling  of  the  true  worshipper 
to  the  literary  interest  of  the  prayer-book  writer,  is  in  general 
purely  ritualistic,  that  is,  formal.  But  the  attributes  of  God 
which  are  found  in  the  text  from  Adrumetum  are  of  deep 
interest  even  in  substance,  when  considered  in  reference  to 
the  choice  which  the  compiler  has  made.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  here  used  as  the  vehicle  of  an  incantation,  but 
how  different  is  their  simplicity  and  intelligibility  from  the 
meaningless  chaos  of  most  other  incantamenta !  The  context 
in  which  they  stand  must  not  cause  us  to  ignore  their  re- 
ligious value.  If  we  put  aside  the  adjuration  of  the  demon 
for  the  trivial  ends  of  a  sickly  affection,  we  are  enabled  to 
gain  a  notion  of  how  the  unknown  author  thought  about 
God.  The  suspicion  that  he  was  an  impostor  and  that  he 
intentionally  employed  the  biblical  expressions  as  hocus- 
pocus  is  perhaps  not  to  be  flatly  denied ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  it,  and  to  assert,  without  further  consideration,  that 
the  literary  representatives  of  magic  were  swindlers,  would 
be  to  misapprehend  the  tremendous  force  with  which  the 
popular  mind  in  all  ages  has  been  ruled  by  the  "  super- 
stitious "  notion  that  the  possession  of  supernatural  powers 
may  be  secured  through  religion.  Our  compiler,  just  because 
of  the  relative  simplicity  of  his  formulae,  has  the  right  to  be 
taken  in  earnest.  What  strikes  us  most  of  all  in  these  are 
the  thoughts  which  establish  the  omnipotence  of  God.  The 
God,  through  Whom  he  adjures  the  demon,  is  for  him  the 
creator,  the  preserver  and  the  governor  of  nature  in  its 
widest  sense :  He  has,  of  course,  the  power  to  crush  the 
miserable  spirit  of  the  tomb.  But  besides  this  conception 
of  God,  which  impresses  the  senses  more  strongly  than 
the  conscience,  and  upon  which  the  poetry  of  biblical  and 
post-biblical  Judaism  long  continued  to  nourish  itself,1  this 
unknown  man   has   also   extracted   the  best   of  what  was 

1  For  a  somewhat  more  remote  application  of  this  thought  cf.  J. 
Bernays,  Die  JieraklitiscJien  Briefe,  Berlin,  1869,  p.  29.  The  magic  Papyri 
yield  a  multitude  of  examples  of  the  idea. 
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best  in  the  Jewish  faith,  viz.,  the  ethical  idea  of  the  God  of 
prophecy,  Who  separates  the  pious  from  the  transgressors 
because  He  hates  evil,  and  the  "fear"  of  Whom  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom. 

Thus  the  tablet  of  Adrumetum  is  a  memorial  of  the 
Alexandrian  Old  Testament.  Not  only  does  it  reveal  what 
a  potent  formal  influence  the  Greek  Bible,  and  especially 
the  praise-book  thereof,  exercised  upon  the  classes  who 
lived  outside  of  the  official  protection  of  the  Synagogue  and 
the  Church,  and  who  thus  elude  the  gaze  of  history,  but  it 
lets  us  also  surmise  that  the  eternal  thoughts  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  not  wholly  lost  their  germinative  power 
even  where,  long  after  and  in  an  obscure  place,  they  had 
seemingly  fallen  among  thorns. 


V. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  BIBLICAL  PEBSONS 

AND  NAMES. 


tov  rjkiov  avTov  dj/aTeXA.€i  C7rt  Trovqpovs  kcu  ayaOovs  /cat  j3pi\€L  tVt 

BiKCLLOVS    KCU    dSlKOVS. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  BIBLICAL  PERSONS  AND  NAMES. 
1.  HELIODORUS. 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  has  a  wonderful  story 
to  tell  of  how  King  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  plunder  the  temple-treasury  in  Jeru- 
salem. A  certain  Simon,  who  had  occasion  to  revenge  himself 
upon  Onias  the  high-priest,  had  gone  hurriedly  to  Apollonius, 
the  Syrian  governor  of  Coelesyria  and  Phoenicia,  and  had 
contrived  to  impress  him  with  the  most  marvellous  ideas 
of  the  temple  property  in  Jerusalem.  The  king,  having 
been  informed  of  the  sacred  store,  thought  it  well  to  send 
his  minister  Heliodorus  to  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  bring 
back  the  gold  with  him.  Heliodorus  was  the  very  man  for 
such  a  mission.  Having  reached  Jerusalem,  neither  the 
expostulations  of  the  high  priest  nor  the  lamentations  of 
the  people  were  able  to  dissuade  him.  In  the  extremity  of 
their  distress  recourse  was  had  to  prayer.  And  just  as  the 
heartless  official  and  his  minions  were  actually  preparing 
to  pillage  the  treasury,  "  there  appeared  unto  them  a  horse 
with  a  terrible  rider  upon  him,  and  adorned  with  a  very 
fair  covering,  and  he  ran  fiercely,  and  smote  at  Heliodorus 
with  his  fore-feet ;  and  it  seemed  that  he  that  sat  upon  the 
horse  had  complete  harness  of  gold.  Moreover,  two  other 
young  men  appeared  before  him,  notable  in  strength,  ex- 
cellent in  beauty,  and  comely  in  apparel ;  who  stood  by  him 
on  either  side,  and  scourged  him  continually,  and  gave  him 
many  sore  stripes.  And  Heliodorus  fell  suddenly  to  the 
ground  and  was  compassed  with  great  darkness;  but  they 
that  were  with  him  took  him  up,  and  put  him  into  a  litter 
and   carried  him  forth."     A  sacrifice  offered  by  the  high- 
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priest  saved  the  half-dead  man,  and  then  the  two  young 
men,  apparelled  as  before,  appeared  to  him  again,  and  told 
him  that  he  owed  his  life  to  Onias.  Then  Heliodorus,  being 
asked  by  the  king  after  his  return,  who  might  be  the  proper 
person  to  send  on  the  same  errand  to  Jerusalem,  replied: 
"  If  thou  hast  any  enemy  or  adversary  to  thy  government, 
send  him  thither,  and  thou  shalt  receive  him  well  scourged, 
if  he  escape  with  his  life  :  for  in  that  place  without  doubt 
there  is  an  especial  power  of  God  ". 

The  historical  foundations  of  this  tale  in  2  Mace.  3, 
which  is  certainly  better  known  to-day  through  Raphael's 
picture  than  through  its  original  narrator,  are  not  so  obvious 
as  its  pious  aim.  Grimm 1  is  inclined  to  allow  it  a  kernel  of 
history ;  up  to  verse  23  the  story  does  not  contain  a  single 
feature  which  might  not  have  been  literally  true.  Owing 
to  the  financial  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Kome,  temple-robbings  seem  to  have  become, 
to  some  extent,  the  order  of  the  day  with  the  Seleucidae. 
Grimm  therefore  accepts  the  historicity  of  the  attempt  to 
plunder  the  temple,  but  leaves  undecided  the  actual  nature 
of  the  event,  thus  ornamented  by  tradition,  by  which  the 
project  of  Heliodorus  was  baffled.  The  author  is  not  in  a 
position  to  decide  this  question,  though,  indeed,  the  answer 
given  by  Grimm  seems  to  him  to  be  in  the  main  correct.2 
But  in  any  case  the  observation  of  Schurer,3  viz.,  that  the 
book  as  a  whole  (or  its  source,  Jason  of  Cyrene)  is  not  seldom 
very  well-informed  in  the  matter  of  details,  is  confirmed  in 
the  present  passage. 

The  book  undoubtedly  says  what  is  correct  of  the  hero 
of  the  story,  Heliodorus,4  in  describing  him  as  first  minister 

iHApAT.iY.  (1857),  p.  77. 

2  The  author,  however,  finds,  even  previous  to  verse  23,  features  which 
are  to  be  explained  by  the  "  edifying  tendency  "  of  the  book. 

a  Schurer,  ii.,  p.  740  (=  3iii.,  p.  360).     [Eng.  Trans.,  ii.,  ii.,  p.  211 1] 

4  According  to  the  "fourth"  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  uses  this  narra- 
tive for  purposes  of  edification,  it  was  not  Heliodorus,  but  Apollonius,  who 
tried  to  plunder  the  Temple.  J.  Freudenthal,  in  Die  Flav.  Joseph,  beigelegte 
Schrift  Ueber  die  Herrsch.  der  Vemunft,  p.  85  f.,  is  inclined  to  reject  both 
reports  as  suspicious,  but  to  consider  that  of  4  Mace,  to  be  the  better  of  the. 
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of  the  Syrian  king.  It  is  indeed  true  that  this  assertion  is 
not  vouched  for  in  ancient  literature;  for  Appian,  Syr.,  p. 
45  (Mendelssohn,  i.,  p.  416)  makes  mention  of  only  one 
Heliodorus  as  twos  rcov  irepl  rrjv  av\r\v  of  Seleucus.  But 
even  if  this  note  makes  it  more  than  "  probable  " 1  that  it 
refers  to  the  same  man  as  is  alluded  to  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Maccabees,  yet,  if  there  were  no  further  proof  of  the 
identity,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reckon  seriously  with  the 
possibility  that  the  author  of  that  book,  in  accordance  with 
his  general  purpose,  transformed  some  mere  court-official 
into  the  first  minister  of  the  king  of  Syria,  in  order  to  make 
still  more  impressive  the  miracle  of  his  punishment  and  his 
repentance.  But  this  very  detail,  suspicious  in  itself,  can  be 
corroborated  by  two  Inscriptions  from  Delos,  made  known  by 
Th.  Homolle,  which  may  be  given  here  : — 

I.2  'HXcoBcopov  Ala^vXov  'Avrfyoxea] 

rbv  o-vvTpotyov3  tov  ftacriXicos  2\e\€VK0v\ 
$i\oiraTopo<;  zeal  67rl  rcov  irpa^y /jlcltcov] 
rerayfiivov  oi  iv  Aa[o$i/ce[a?] 
rrj  iv  $oiviicr)  iy$o%€L<z  kol  va[v/c\rjpoi  ?] 
ivvolas  eveicev  KaX  <t>iXoo-To[pyias] 
[t]t}5  eh  tov  fiao-iXea  KaX  evep<y\ea-la<$\ 
TY)<Z  €t?  avToi)<; 
'AiroXkcovi. 

The  Inscription  stands  upon  the  base  oi  a  statue  no 
longer  extant:  its  purport  is  that  some  Phoenician  ship- 
masters dedicated  the  statue  of  Heliodorus,  out  of  gratitude 

two :  it  "reports  simply  and  without  ornament  that  which  is  told  in  2  Mace, 
with  distorted  exaggeration".  The  present  writer  cannot  agree  with  this 
opinion;  what  Freudenthal  calls  in  the  one  case  "simple  and  without 
ornament"  and  in  the  other  "distorted  exaggeration,"  should  only,  in  view 
of  the  wholly  distinct  purposes  of  the  two  books,  be  characterised  by  the 
formal  antitheses  concise  and  detailed  respectively.  The  hybrid  form,  Apollo- 
doros,  of  which  L.  Flathe  speaks  in  his  Oeschichte  Macedoniens,  ii.,  Leipzig, 
1834,  p.  601,  was  in  all  probability  formed  from  the  Apollonius  of  4  and 
the  Heliodorus  of  2  Mace.  (Freudenthal,  p.  84). 

]  Grimm,  p.  69. 

a  Bulletin  de  correspondance  hellimgue,  i.  (1877),  p.  285. 

*  On  this,  see  p.  310  f.  below. 

20 
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for  his  kindness,  and  on  account  of  his  being  well-affected 
towards  the  king,  to  the  Delian  Apollo. 

II.1  'HXioScopov  AicryyKov  rbv  o\yvTpo$ov  fiao-tXecos] 
XeXevicov  rerayfjuevov  Be  /c[al  eVl  rcov  irpayixdroiv] 

teal  T7)v  Gvyyeveiav  avTo\y~\ 

'ApTe/jLL&copos  'Hpa/cXeiBov  rcov 

dp6T7j<;  eveicev  teal  Bt/ca[ioo-vvr)<; r}<?  e^cov] 

BiareXei  eh  re  rbv  jSaaCkea  k[cu] 

(ptXia?  Be  /cal  evepyealas  t[tj^  eh  eavTov  ave6r)Kev\ 
*Air6Xk(ovi  'A[pTejuu8i  AtjtoT]. 

This  Inscription  also  is  found  on  the  base  of  a  statue; 
its  contents  quite  resemble  those  of  No.  1 ;  in  line  3  crvyye- 
veiav,  with  some  supplementary  participle,  will  signify  the 
same  title  which  is  already  known  to  us  as  crvyyev^} 

Homolle's  conjecture  that  this  Heliodorus  is  identical 
with  the  one  mentioned  in  2  Maccabees,  and  by  Appian, 
seems  to  us  to  be  fully  established ; 3  note  how  accu- 
rately 2  Mace.  37  also  introduces  him  as  'HXioBwpov 
rbv  iirl  tcov  Trpayfjudrcov.  This  title,  which  is  current 
elsewhere  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  3 32,  2  Mace. 
10 n,  13 2-23,  3  Mace.  71)  is  proved  by  other  writings  to 
have  belonged  to  Syria,4  as  also  to  Pergamus.5  In  Poly- 
bius  and  Josephus  it  is  applied  to  the  viceroy,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  absent  king,  similarly  in  1  Mace.  3 32,  2  Mace.  13  " ; 
in  2  Mace.  3  7  it  has  the  further  meaning  of  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  first  minister,6  similarly  10  n,  13 2,  3  Mace.  71. 

The  first  Inscription,  moreover,  confirms  the  reading 
7rpayjjLdra>v  which  is  given  by  most  MSS.  in  2  Mace.  37. 

1  Bull,  de  corr.  hell,  iii.  (1879),  p.  364.  2  See  p.  159  above. 

3  In  that  case  the  Inscriptions  must  certainly  have  been  written  before 
175  B.C. ;  for  in  that  year  Heliodorus  carried  out  his  <j>i\offropyla  els  rhy 
fiaaiXea,  which  is  here  extolled,  in  a  strange  way,  viz.,  by  murdering  the  king. 

4  Frankel,  Altertiimer  von  Pergamon,  viii.  1,  p.  110,  cites  Polyb.  v.  41 
and  Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  72- 

6  Inscriptions  Nos.  172-176  (first  half  of  2nd  cent.  B.C.)  in  Frankel,  p. 
108  f. 

6  This  interpretation,  proposed  by  Grimm,  p.  69,  is  maintained  also  by 
Frankel,  p.  110, 
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Codices  19,  44,  71,  etc.,  which  substitute  xP7lfl^Ta)V  f°r 
irpayjjLaTwv  in  this  passage,1  have  obviously  been  so  influenced 
by  the  contents  of  the  narrative  as  to  turn  the  chancellor  into 
a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  for  such  must  have  been  the 
sense  of  the  title  given  by  them,  viz.,  rov  eVl  twv  yjp^aTtav. 
As  for  Syncellus  (8th  cent,  a.d.),  Chronogr.,  p.  5297  (Bonn 
edition),  who  likewise  describes  Heliodorus  as  o  eVl  t&v 
yjp^^cLTdav,  he  is  probably  dependent  on  these  codices.2 

Evidence  from  the  Inscriptions  has  extended  our  know- 
ledge thus  far :  Heliodorus  came  originally  from  Antioch,3 
and  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Aischylos.  In  the  lofty 
position  of  first  minister  of  King  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator, 
to  whose  familiar  circle  (o-vvrpofot,)  he  had  certainly  belonged 
previously,  he  earned  good  repute  in  connection  with  the 
shipping  trade,  and  was  in  consequence  the  recipient  of 
frequent  honours. 

The  marble  statue  of  Heliodorus  was  prepared  for 
Phoenician  merchants  by  the  ancient  sculptors,  and  the 
pious  gift  was  dedicated  to  the  Delian  Apollo  ;  some  narrator 
of  late  pre-Christian  times,  full  of  faith  in  the  written  word, 
made  him  the  central  figure  of  a  richly- coloured  picture,  and 
the  fate  of  the  temple-robber  became  a  theme  for  edification, 
not  unmixed  with  pious  horror  ;  fifteen  hundred  years  after- 
wards Raphael's  Stanza  d'Eliodoro  transformed  this  naive 
exultation  in  the  penalty  paid  by  the  godless  man  into  the 
lofty  though  unhistorical  idea  that  the  Church  of  the  Vatican 
is  ever  triumphant. 

2.  BAENABAS.* 

The  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  reports,  4 86,  that 
there  was  given  to  the  Cyprian  'Icaa-rj^  the  surname  Bapvapa? 
asiro   tcov   airoaroXcop,    b    iariv    fxeOepfx^vevofievov    vlbs    irapa- 

1  This  variation  is  found  here  only, 

2  Against  Freudenthal,  p.  86,  who  attributes  the  alteration  to  Syncellus. 
8  I.e.,  if  the  restoration  in  No.  I.  be  correct,  as  the  author  holds  to  be 

•very  probable. 

4  See  p.  187  f.  above. 
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/cXrjo-eax;.  Now  even  if  it  be  true  that  "  the  Apostles "  so 
named  him,  yet  it  is  improbable  that  they  were  the  first  to 
coin  the  name,  which  rather  appears  to  be  an  ancient  one. 
The  derivation  given  by  the  writer  of  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  is  clear  only  as  regards  its  first  part :  /3ap  is  of 
course  the  Aramaic  ""to*  son>  so  frequently  found  in  Semitic 
names.  In  regard  to  vaftas,  however,  the  second  element  in 
the  name,  it  is  not  evident  which  Semitic  word  has  been 
translated  TrapdfcXrjoris  in  the  Apostolic  text.  The  usual 
conjecture  is  niSfllw.  But  this  signifies  a  prophecy,  and  is 
accordingly  rendered  quite  accurately  in  LXX  2  Es.  [Ezra] 
614,  Neh.  612,  2  Chron.  15 8  by  ifpofareia,  and  in  2 
Chron.  9 29  by  \6yoi.  A.  Klostermann 1  therefore  proposes 
the  Aramaic  NtTO,  pacification,  consolation ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  this  will  explain  the  transcription  va$a%.  It 
would  seem  better,  even  were  the  etymology  given  in  Acts 
more  intelligible  than  it  is,  to  leave  it  out  of  account  as  a 
basis  of  explanation,2  since  we  are  at  once  assailed  by  the 
suspicion  that  we  have  here,  as  in  many  other  passages,  a 
folk-etymology  ex  post  facto.  We  must  rather  try  to  under- 
stand the  name  from  itself ;  and,  as  we  believe,  two  possible 
explanations  of  the  -papas,  which  is  alone  in  question,  lie 
open  to  us. 

In  the  Greek  Bible,  Nun,  the  father  of  Joshua,  is  called 
Navrj.  Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  this  form,  whether 
or  not  it  is  actually  to  be  understood,  as  has  been  supposed, 
as  a  corruption3  of  NATN  into  NATH,  does  not  signify. 
The  only  important  matter  is  that,  for  Navy,  there  also 
occur  the  variants  Nafirj  or  Na/3i.     Whether  this  Navrj — 

1  Probleme  im  Aposteltexte  neu  erortert,  Gotha,  1883,  p.  8  ff . 

2  Even  Jerome,  Liber  mterpretationis  Hebraicorum  nominum,  67  23  f. 
(Onomastica  sacra  Pauli  de  Lagarde  studio  et  sumptibus  alterum  edita,  Gottin- 
gen,  1887,  p.  100),  has  not  straightway  adopted  the  etymology  given  in  Acts ; 
he  gives  three  interpretations :  Barnabas  filius  prophetae  uel  filius  uenientis 
aut  (ut  plerique  putant)  filius  consolationis. 

\The  author  fails  to  understand  how  Nun  should  have  originally  been 
transcribed  Now.  It  seems  to  him  more  probable  that  the  LXX  read  JTp , 
or  that  Navy  (or  Na#7?)  or  Na£i  was  in  actual  use  as  a  personal  name,  and  thai 
they  substituted  it  for  Nun. 
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Nafir) — Nafii  was  already  in  use  as  a  personal  name 
( =  prophet)  in  the  time  of  the  LXX  cannot  be  ascertained  ; 
certainly,  however,  it  had  later  on  become  known  as  such  to 
the  Jews  through  the  Greek  Bible.  We  might,  then,  possibly 
find  this  name  in  the  -vafias  :  Bapvafias  would  be  a  Bapvaftr) 
or  Bapva/3o  with  a  Greek  termination — son  of  a  prophet. 

But  the  author  thinks  it  a  more  promising  theory  to 
connect  Bapvafias  with  the  recently-discovered  Semitic  name 
Bapvefiovs.  An  Inscription1  found  in  Islahie,  the  ancient 
Nicopolis,  in  Northern  Syria,  which  is  assigned,  probably  on 
account  of  the  written  character,  to  the  3rd  or  4th  century 
a.d.,  runs  as  follows: — 

Bapvefiovv  rov  /cat2  ^AiroXKivdpLov  ^afjLfjLciva  avdaiperov 
Srj/juovpybv  /cat  yvjubvacrCap^ov  <f>L\[oi]. 

The  editors  explain  the  name  quite  correctly  as  son  of 
Nebo.3  Their  conjecture  can  be  further  confirmed,  par- 
ticularly by  Symmachus,  who  in  Is.  46 1  renders  125,  Nebo, 
by  IVe/3ot)?,  while  the  LXX,  Aquila  and  Theodotion  tran- 
scribe it  by  Nafid)}  Bapvefiovs  is  one  of  the  many  personal 
names  which  have  Nebo  as  a  constituent  part,  and,  as  a 
theophoric  name,  will  be  relatively  old.  The  hypothesis  of 
the  affinity,  or  of  the  original  identity,  of  Bapvaftas  and 
Bapv€/3ov<;  is  further  borne  out  by  the  well-known  fact  that 
in  the  transcription  of  other  names  compounded  with  Nebo 
the  i2-sound  of  the  word  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a,5  e.g., 
Nebuchadnezzar  =  (LXX)  NafiovxoSovoaop  =  (Berosus  and 
Josephus)    Naftovxo&ovoo-opo?  m  (Strabo)    Nafio/coSpoaopos; 

1  K.  Humann  and  0.  Puchstein,  Reisen  in  Kleinasien  und  Nordsyrien, 
Textband,  Berlin,  1890,  p.  398.  A  much  older  Inscription  has  already  been 
cited,  p.  188  above, 

2  For  this  rhv  Kai  see  below,  p.  313  f. 

3  'AiroWivdpios  is  (cf.  'AiroWwvios  =  'lowddas,  p.  149  ante,  sub  irapeiridrj/jLos) 
an  imitation  of  the  theophoric  Bapvefiovs ;  but  one  need  not  on  that  account 
have  recourse  to  any  such  religious-historical  equation  as  Nebo  =  Apollo,  as 
the  editors  suggest. 

4  Field,  ii.,  p.  522. 

5  The  ^L-sound  is  also  found  in  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  primary 
forms,  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  name  Na^,  discussed  above,  if  not 
coined  by  the  LXX,  may  be  connected  in  origin  with  Nebo, 
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and  Nebuzaradan  2  Kings  25  8  =  (LXX)  Nafiov&pSav.  It 
is  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  form  Bapvaftovs  might 
occur  instead  of  Bapveftovs.  The  former  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  original  form  of  the  name  Bapvafias.1  The 
termination  -0O9  must,  in  that  case,  have  developed  into  -«9, 
but  this  is  no  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  view  of  the 
arbitrariness  with  which  Semitic  names  were  Graecised  ;  per- 
haps the  Jews  intentionally  substituted  the  very  common 
Greek  name-ending  -a?  for  -ov?  in  order  to  remove  from  the 
name  its  suspiciously  pagan  appearance :  the  mutilation  of 
Gentile  theophoric  names  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  as 
an  actual  religious  duty,2  on  the  authority  of  Deut.  7 26  and 
12  3.  We  indeed  see  this  duty  discharged  in  another  personal 
name  formed  with  Nebo  :  the  name  Abed  Nego 3  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel  is  most  probably  an  intentional  defacement  of  Abed 
Nebo,  servant  of  Nebo.  Thus  did  the  later  Graeco-Jewish 
Bapvafias  arise  from  the  ancient  Semitic  Bapvefiom  or 
Bapvaftovs.  It  then  became  the  part  of  popular  etymology 
to  give  a  religious  interpretation  to  the  name  thus  defaced 
from  motives  of  piety.  The  very  difficulty  of  establishing 
which  Semitic  word  was  believed  to  correspond  to  -va/3a$ 
bears  out  the  hypothesis  enunciated  above. 

3.  MANAEN. 

In  1  Mace.  I6,  according  to  the  common  reading, 
mention  is  made  of  7r<xt8e?  avvrpo^oo  airb  veorrjTos  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and,  in  2  Mace.  9 29,  of  a  certain  Philippos 
as  crvvrpocjios  of  King  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes;  similarly, 
in  Acts  13 l,  the  esteemed  Antiochian  Christian  Manaen 4 

1  In  that  case  this  accentuation  would  commend  itself  as  preferable  to 
the  "  traditional "  Bapvdfias. — Blass,  Gramm.  des  mutest.  Gricchisch,  p.  123, 
also  writes  Bapmfias;  on  p.  31,  Bapvdfias.     [Eng.  Trans.,  pp.  125  and  31.] 

2  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  5,  27  a,  note  56  (p.  58).  Many  similar  cases  are 
given  there. 

3  LXX,  'Afi8evay<i>.     Note  the  rendering  of  the  ^J-sound  by  o  here  also. 

4  His  name  is  McwaV;  that  is,  of  course,  DIl^P.  The  Alexandrinus 
likewise  transcribes  Menachem  in  LXX  2  Kings  15 16  ff-  by  Mava-fiv,  while  the 
other  Codices  have  Mcu/a^u.     The  termination  -t)v  gave  the  foreign  name  a 
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is   distinguished   by  the  attribute  'HpaSov  tov   rerpadpxov 

(TVVTpO(f>0<i. 

In  the  first  passage,  however,  we  have  good  authority 
(Alexandrinus,  Sinaiticus,  etc.)  for  <rvveKTpo<\>oi,  a  word  not 
found  elsewhere,  "  but  which,  precisely  on  that  account, 
may  have  been  displaced  by  o-vvrp."  ; 1  the  addition  of  curb 
veoTrjTo?  seems  to  us  to  give  additional  support  to  the 
assumption  that  o-wi/crpocpoc  was  the  original  form.2  Ac- 
cordingly 0.  F.  Fritzsche,  in  his  edition,  has  also  decided 
for  (TwifCTpocpoi.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  unquestionably 
one  reared  along  with  another  in  the  proper  sense.3 

The  case  is  different  with  the  o-vvrpofyos  of  the  other 
two  passages.  The  commentaries  give,  in  connection  with 
Acts  13 l,  the  alternative  meanings  foster-brother  and  com- 
panion in  education;  4  but  the  former  explanation  is  forthwith 
rendered  void  by  the  frequent  occurrence  (to  be  established 
presently)  of  the  expression  in  connection  with  a  king's 
name,  if  we  but  think  what  strange  inferences  would 
follow  from  it !  We  should  have  to  assume,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  most  diverse  localities,  and  at  times  most  widely 
apart,  the  newly-born  crown-princes  had  very  frequently 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  healthy  citizens,  and,  further, 
that   the   son   of  the  plebeian  nurse  was  still  alive  when 

kind  of  Greek  look:  pet  names  in  r}v  are  occasionally  used  by  the  Greeks 
(A.  Fick,  Die  Griechischen  Personennamen  nach  Hirer  Bildung  erklcCrt,  2nd 
ed.  by  F.  Bechtel  and  A.  Fick,  Gottingen,  1894,  p.  28).  It  will  hardly  be 
necessary  in  this  case  to  assume  the  arbitrary  interchange  of  /*  and  v  which 
occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  transcription  of  Semitic  proper  names  (cf.  on 
this  point,  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  5,  27  g,  and  note  63  [p.  61]). 

1  Grimm,  HAjpAT.  iii.  (1853),  p.  6. 

2  The  word  appears  to  be  confirmed  also  by  the  Syriac  versions, 
Grimm,  ibid.,  p.  7. 

3  It  cannot  be  urged  against  this  that  the  view  thus  obtained  does  not 
correspond  with  the  historical  circumstances  (i.e.  the  ircuSes  among  whom 
Alexander  divided  his  empire  could  hardly  be  all  his  (rvveKTpo(poi  in  the  proper 
sense) ;  but  the  writer  of  Mace,  certainly  held  this  opinion.  The  variant 
ffvvTpcxpoi  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  attempt  of  some  thoughtful 
copyist  to  get  rid  of  the  historical  discrepancy ;  aivrpotyoi  in  the  technical 
sense  presently  to  be  determined  was  more  accurate :  the  thoughtless  thinker 
of  course  allowed  the  curb  v€6tt)tos  to  stand. 

4  H.  Holtzmann,   H.C.  i.2  (1892),  p.  371. 
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his  conlactaneus  ascended  the  throne  of  his  father.  The 
interpretation  companion  in  education  is  better :  one  might  in 
this  connection  compare  the  play-mates  of  the  Dauphin,  who 
were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  taken  from  the  best  families, 
and  of  whom,  later  on,  one  or  another  continued,  so  far  as 
consistent  with  the  reverence  that  "doth  hedge  a  king/'  to 
be  the  intimate  friend  of  the  prince,  now  come  to  man's 
estate.  But  this  hypothesis  is  likewise  too  special ;  avvrpofyos 
tov  fiaacXeax;  is  a  court  title,  which  is  of  course  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word,  but  in  the 
usage  of  which  this  fundamental  meaning  had  disappeared, 
having  given  place  to  the  general  meaning  of  intimate  friend. 
The  case  is  on  all  fours  with  that  of  the  title  of  king's 
relative.1  cvvrpocjios  tov  fiacriXecDs  is  established  as  regards 
Pergamus  by  Polybius,  xxxii.  25  10 ;  further  by  the  Perga- 
menian  Inscriptions,  Nos.  1793,  2242,  2486  and  28,2  all  of 
pre-Roman  times  (before  133  B.C.).  "  It  appears  to  have 
been  in  general  use  throughout  the  Hellenistic  kingdoms." 3 
In  regard  to  Macedonia,  Frankel  cites  Polyb.  v.  94;  for 
Pontus,  he  refers  to  the  Inscription,  Bulletin  de  correspondance 
helUnique,  vii.  (1883),  p.  355  ;  for  Egypt,  to  the  observations 
of  Lumbroso.4  But  the  Inscription  of  Delos  (first  half  of 
2nd  cent.  B.C.)  given  above,5  in  which  the  title  is  established 
for  Syria  also,  is  the  most  instructive  of  all  in  connection 
with  the  passage  in  Acts;  Heliodorus,  probably  an  Antiochian 
likewise,  is  there  invested  with  the  honorary  title  avvrpocpos 
rod  jSao-Ckews  Xekevicov  QiXoTraropo?.  And  in  the  same  way 
it  was  allowable  to  speak  of  Manaen  as  the  intimate  friend  of 
Herod  Antipas ;  nothing  further  is  implied  by  the  technical 
term,  and  any  inference  drawn  from  it  regarding  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  man,  or  regarding  any  tender  relationship 
between  his  mother  and  the  infant  Herod,  would  be  very 
precarious.  In  the  context  of  the  narrative  the  attribute, 
when  understood  in  this  sense,  is  of  course  still  more 
honourable  for  Manaen  and  the  church  at  Antioch  than 
would  be  the  case  according  to  the  traditional  interpretation. 

1  Cf.  p.  159  above,  sub  auyyeviis.  2  Frankel,  pp.  Ill,  129,  364  £E. 

3  Frankel,  p.  Ill  f.  4  Recherches,  p.  207  ff .  5  P.  305. 
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4.  SAULUS  PAULUS. 

In  Acts  13 9  the  words  ZavXos  6  zeal  ITaOXo?  are  quite 
abruptly  introduced  to  designate  the  Apostle  who  has  always 
hitherto  been  spoken  of  as  %av\o$,  and  from  this  place 
onwards  in  the  book  the  name  Ilavkos  is  always  used.  The 
passage  has  given  rise  to  the  most  extraordinary  conjectures ; 
it  has  even  been  asserted  that  the  narrator  meant  the  6  koX 
JTaOXo?  to  indicate  that  the  change  of  name  had  some  sort 
of  connection  with  the  conversion  of  the  Proconsul  Sergius 
Paulus  described  immediately  before.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, in  investigating  the  point,  that  it  is  not  said  that 
the  Apostle  made  the  change  ;  it  is  the  narrator  who  does 
so  :  by  means  of  the  6  icai  he  makes  the  transition  from 
the  previously -used  ^aOXo?  to  the  ITavXo?  to  which  he  hence- 
forth keeps. 

We  have  never  yet  seen  the  fact  recorded  in  con- 
nection with  this  passage1  that  the  elliptically-used  ical 
with  double,  names  is  an  exceedingly  common  usage  in  N.  T. 
times.  W.  Schmid,2  in  his  studies  on  Atticism  (of  great 
importance  for  the  history  of  the  language  of  the  Greek 
Bible),  has  recently  shown  from  the  Papyri  and  Inscriptions 
how  widespread  this  usage  was  in  all  quarters  ;  he  names 
an  Inscription  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as  his  first  authority. 
"  As  qui  et  is  similarly  used  in  Latin  in  the  case  of  familiar 
designations  .  .  .  ,  we  might  suspect  a  Latinism,  had  the 

1  Winer-Lunemann,  §  18,  1  (p.  102),  refers  only  to  quite  late  writings. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  painstaking  Wetstein  had  already  in  1752  annotated 
the  passage  "  Inscriptiones "  1  That  means  more  for  his  time  than  dozens 
of  other  "observations"  by  the  industrious  and  open-eyed  exegetes  of  last 
(18th)  century. 

2  Der  Atticismus,  iii.  (1893),  p.  338. — His  authorities  are  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  Inscription  of  Mylasa  in  Caria,  Waddmgton,  iii.  2,  No.  361 
(imperial  period),  by  a  multitude  of  examples  from  Lycian  Inscriptions, — see 
the  lists  of  the  Gerontes  of  Sidyma  in  0.  Benndorf  and  G.  Niemann,  Beisen 
in  Lykien  und  Earien,  Vienna,  1884,  p.  73  ff.  (time  of  Commodus) — likewise 
by  many  passages  from  the  Egyptian  documents  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Berlin,  e.g.,  Nos.  39;  141 2;  200;  277 2;  281.  In  the  Pap.  Berol.  6815  {BU. 
ii.,  p.  43,  No.  30)  we  even  find  Mapicov  'Avrwviov  Aiotwdpov  6  ko.1  YlToXefialov,  an 
evidence  of  the  fixedness  and  formulaic  currency  of  this  6  /cat. 
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Antiochus  Inscription  not  made  it  more  likely  that  the  Latin 
usage  is  really  a  Graecism."  1 

W.  Schmid  seems  to  think  that  certain  passages  from 
iElianus  and  Achilles  Tatius  are  the  earliest  instances  of  this 
construction  in  the  literature.  But  even  in  the  literature 
the  usage,  most  likely  derived  from  the  popular  speech,  can 
be  shown  to  go  much  farther  back.  We  find  the  reading 
"ATuupa?  6  teal  'Id/ci/to?  in  1  Mace.  7****,  954ff-,  2  Mace. 
14 3,  at  least  in  Codd.  64,  93,  19  (also  62  in  the  last  passage). 
But  even  should  this  reading  not  be  the  original,  yet  we 
need  not  be  at  a  loss  for  literary  authorities ;  a  relatively 
large  number  are  supplied  by  Josephus.2  The  Jewish  his- 
torian, in  giving  double  names,  employs  not  only  the  fuller 
forms  of  expression,  such  as  Hl/jlcdv  6  zeal  BC/caio?  iirtKKrjdei^ 
{Antt.  xii.  2  4),  "AKki/aos  6  teal  'Id/ciftos  K\r)dei<;  (Antt.  xii.  9  7), 
'Ioodvvrjv  tov  teal  Tahhlv  Xeyofievov  (Antt.  xiii.  1 2),  AioSoto?  6 
teal  Tpvcjxov  i7ruc\r)0€L$  (Antt.  xiii.  5i),  ^eXrjvrj  rj  ical  KXeo- 
irdrpa  /eaXov/j,€vr)  (Antt.  xiii.  16  4),  ^AvrLoyos  o  ical  Aiovvaos 
6TTiicXr)d6i<;  (Bell.  Jud.  i.  4  7),  but  he  often  simply  connects  the 
two  names  by  6  ical :  'lavvalov  tov  ical  ^AXe^avSpov  (Antt.  xiii. 
12 1),3  'Iwcrrjiro^  6  /eat  Kald(f>a<;  (Antt.  xviii.  22),3  KXeoBrjfjLOS  6 
teal  MaX^o?  (Antt.  i.  15),  vApierj  rj  ical  '.E/cSet7rou9  (Antt.  v.  I22), 
'IovSas  6  zeal  Maiciea^alo^  (Antt.  xii.  6  4),  JJaieopw  ra>  ical  irpe- 
crftvTepq)  (Antt.  XX.  3  3). 

When  Acts  13 9  is  placed  in  this  philological  context,  we 
see  that  it  cannot  mean  "  Saul  who  was  henceforth  also  called 
Paul " ;  an  ancient  reader  could  only  have  taken  it  to  mean 
"  Saul  who  was  also  called  Paul  ".4  Had  the  writer  of  Acts 
intended  to  say  that  Paul  had  adopted  the  Graecised  Koman 
name  in  honour  of  the  Proconsul,  or  even  that  he  now 
adopted  it  for  the  first  time,  he  would  have  selected  a 
different  expression.  The  6  icai  admits  of  no  other  supposi- 
tion than  that  he  was  called  Saulos  Paulos  before  he  came  to 

1  W.  Schmid,  Der  Atticismus,  iii.  (1893),  p.  838. 

2  Guil.  Schmidt,  De  Flav.  Ios.  Elocutione,  Fleck.  Jahrbb.  Suppl.  xx. 
(1894),  p.  355  f. 

3  For  the  text  see  Guil.  Schmidt,  p.  355. 

*  Cf.  H.  H.  Wendt,  Meyer,  iii.  6/7  (1888),  p.  284. 
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Cyprus ;  he  had,  like  many  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  many 
Jews  and  Egyptians  of  his  age,  a  double  name.  We  know 
not  when  he  received  the  non-Semitic  name  in  addition  to 
the  Semitic  one.  It  will  hardly  be  demanded  that  we  should 
specify  the  particular  circumstance  which  formed  the  occa- 
sion of  his  receiving  the  surname  Paulos.  The  regulations 
of  Eoman  Law  about  the  bearing  of  names  cannot  in  this 
question  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  in  Asia  Minor  or  on 
the  Nile  any  obscure  individual  felt  that,  in  adopting  a  non- 
barbaric  surname,  he  was  simply  adapting  himself  to  the 
times,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  authorities  would  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  matter.  The  choice  of  such  Graeco-Eoman 
second  names  was  usually  determined  by  the  innocent  free- 
dom of  popular  taste.  But  we  can  sometimes  see  that  such 
names  as  were  more  or  less  similar  in  sound  to  the  native 
name  must  have  been  specially  preferred.1  In  regard  to 
Jewish  names  this  is  the  case  with,  e.g.,  'Id/ci/j, — "AX/ccpo? 
(Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  9  7),  'Irjo-ov?  6  Xeyofievo?  'Iovo-to?  (Col.  4  n), 
'Icoo-rjcf)  ...  09  iireickrjOr)  'Iovo-to?  (Acts  1 23) ; 2  of  Egyptian 
names,  we  have  noticed  %aTaftov<$  6  ical  Zdrvpos  (Pap. 
Berol.  7080,  Col.  2,  Fayyum,  2nd  cent,  a.d.).3     Thus,  too,  in 

1  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  16,  9  (p.  143). 

2  We  must  not  confuse  these  cases,  in  which  non-Jewish  names  of 
similar  sound  were  attached  to  the  Jewish,  with  those  in  which  non-Jewish 
names  of  similar  sound  were  substituted  for  the  Jewish;  those  who  had 
adopted  new  names  bore  these  alone  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers. 
Thus  the  name  'Ido-wv,  common  among  Jews,  is  a  substitute  for  'Irja-ovs ;  the 
Apostle  Symeon  (Peter)  is  usually  called  'Xi/jluv,  not  because  (as  Clavis 3,  p. 
400,  still  maintains)  this  word  is  a  transcription  of  tyJtJtt/j  Du^  because  it 
resembles  Si/yuecoj/,  the  actual  transcription  of  the  Hebrew  name  (so,  of  Peter, 
Acts  15 14,  2  Pet.  1 x).  "Zifxav  is  a  good  Greek  name  (Fick-Bechtel,  p.  251) ; 
thus,  too,  the  Vulgate  substitutes  Cleophas  (=  KAeo^as,  Fick-Bechtel,  p.  20 
and  foot  of  p.  164 ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  K\coiras  in  Luke  24 18,  Fick- 
Bechtel,  middle  of  p.  164)  for  the  (probably)  Semitic  name  K\ana{s  ?  Accent  ? 
[John  19*];  the  author  does  not  know  what  authority  Clavis 3,  p.  244,  has 

for  saying  that  the  Semitic  form  of  KAo>7ro(s?)  is  NSTTT,  still  less  how  P. 
Feine,  Der  Jakobusbrief,  Eisenach,  1893,  p.  16,  can  maintain  that  it  is  "else- 
where recognised  "  that  KKwrras  is  Greek,  and  =  KXtoiras) ;  similarly  'ZiAovavds 
seems  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  Semitic  StAos. 

3  BU.  ix.,  p.  274,  No.  277  2. 
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the  case  of  the  Tarsian  HaovX,1  when  he  received  a  non- 
Semitic  second  name  (we  do  not  know  the  exact  time,  but 
it  must  have  been  before  Acts  13 9)  the  choice  of  JTaOXo?  may 
have  been  determined  by  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that 
IlavXos  had  a  sound  somewhat  similar  to  the  name  made 
venerable  by  association  with  his  fellow-tribesman  of  old.2 
So  far  as  we  know,  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  name  ITauXo?  was  adopted  by  any 
other  Jew ;  it  is  therefore  of  interest  that  the  recently- 
published  Papyrus  fragments  relating  to  the  Jewish  war 
of  Trajan  3  several  times  mention  an  Alexandrian  Jew  called 
ITaOXo?,4  who  seems  to  have  been  the  leader  of  a  deputation 
which  negotiated  with  the  emperor.  The  question  why  the 
narrator  calls  the  Apostle  2av\o<;  previous  to  Acts  13 9, 
and  IlavXos  afterwards,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  science 
of  names,  or  with  the  history  of  Paul;  it  is  altogether  a 
question  of  literary  history.     The  most  satisfactory  solution 

1  The  frequently-noted  circumstance  that  in  the  accounts  of  Paul's 
conversion,  Acts  9 4-  17,  22  7-  B,  26 14,  he  is  addressed  by  Jesus  and  Ananias  as 
~2aov\  may  be  explained  by  the  historian's  sense  of  liturgical  rhythm ; — com- 
pare the  way  in  which  he  puts  the  name  ^vfiedv  (for  Peter,  whom  he  else- 
where calls  Sijuw  and  Tlerpos)  in  the  mouth  of  James  in  a  solemn  speech, 
15 14.  Similarly,  the  early  Christians  did  not  Graecise,  e.g.,  the  venerable 
name  of  the  patriarch  Jacob:  'la/cdfi  had  a  "biblical,"  'Iditafios  a  modern, 
sound.  In  the  same  way  Paul  appears  to  have  made  a  distinction  between 
the  ancient  theocratic  form  'UpovcraX^/j.  and  the  modern  political  name  cIepo- 
ff6\vfjL(t :  when  he  uses  the  former,  there  is  ever  a  solemn  emphasis  upon  the 
word,  especially  noticeable  in  Gal.  4  s6-25  (cf.  Hebr.  12  ®  Rev.  312,  21 2-10); 
but  also  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  saints,  Jerusalem  is  more  to  him  than 
a  mere  geographical  term :  hence  in  1  Cor.  16  3,  Rom.  15  25  ff-,  he  lovingly  and 
reverently  marks  a  distinction  by  writing  'UpovaaK-fifi ;  lastly,  in  Rom.  15 19 
this  form  again  best  suits  the  subject,  viz.,  an  enthusiastic  retrospect  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  gospel.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  Gospels  preserve 
many  of  our  Lord's  sayings  in  Aramaic ;  see  p.  76  above.  The  assertion  of  A. 
Buttmann,  Gramm.  des  neutest.  Sprachgebr.,  p.  6,  that,  when  Paul  is 
addressed,  the  "popular"  (?? — for  the  readers  of  the  Greek  Book  of  Acts?) 
form  SaotfA  is  regularly  employed,  is  contradicted  by  Acts  26  s4,  27  s4. 

2  Cf.  Acts  13 21,  and  also  Rom.  11 »  and  Phil.  3 5. 

3  See  p.  68  above. 

4  The  name,  indeed,  is  mutilated  in  almost  all  the  passages,  so  that 
the  restoration  SoCAos  would  also  be  possible,  but  in  Col.  vii.  of  the  edition 
of  Wilcken,  Hermes,  xxvii.  (1892),  p.  470,  TlavAos  can  be  distinctly  made  out. 
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so  far  (unless  we  are  willing  to  go  back  to  a  difference  in 
the  sources)  is  the  supposition l  that  the  historian  uses  the 
one  or  the  other  name  according  to  the  field  of  his  hero's 
labours;  from  chap.  13 !  the  Jewish  disciple  2av\o<;  is  an 
apostle  to  the  whole  world :  it  is  high  time,  then,  that  he 
should  be  presented  to  the  Greeks  under  a  name  about 
which  there  was  nothing  barbaric,  and  which,  even  before 
this,  was  really  his  own. 

HavXo?  6  real  ITaOXo? :  only  as  such  perhaps  did  many 
of  his  brethren  of  the  same  race  understand  him ;  from  his 
own  confessions  we  know  that  he  was  rather  a  TIavko<;  6 
zeal  ^aOXo? — a  man  who  laboured  for  the  future  and  for 
humanity,  though  as  a  son  of  Benjamin  and  a  contemporary 
of  the  Cassars.  Christians  in  later  times  would  often  have 
fain  called  him  Saul  only ;  but  on  this  account  it  is  the 
name  Paul  alone  which  in  history  is  graven  above  the 
narrow  gate  at  which  Augustine  and  Luther  entered  in.2 

1  The  following  phenomenon  is  perhaps  instructive  on  this  point.  In 
several  passages  of  Acts  mention  is  made  of  a  'Iwdvvns  6  iiriKa\ov/xevos  Mop/cos, 
either  by  this  double  name  or  by  his  Jewish  name  'lo»dwT)s ;  in  13 13  it  is 
particularly  evident  that  'ludvvris  has  been  used  purposely:  the  man  had 
forsaken  the  Apostle  Paul  and  had  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Quite  differently 
in  15 39 ;  he  now  goes  with  Barnabas  to  Cyprus,  and  this  is  the  only  passage 
in  Acts  where  the  Greek  name  WLdpnos,  standing  alone,  is  applied  to  him. 
This  may,  of  course,  be  purely  accidental. 

2  With  this  should  be  compared  Professor  W.  M.  Kamsay's  brilliant 
section  on  the  same  subject,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen 2, 
London,  1896,  pp.  81-88.— Tr. 
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GREEK  TRANSCRIPTIONS   OF   THE 
TETRAGRAMMATON. 


acol  fofiyOrjarovTcu  to.  IBvq  to  ovoyA  <rov  icvpit. 


GEEEK  TEANSCEIPTIONS  OF  THE  TETEA- 
GEAMMATON. 

In  a  notice  of  Professor  W.  Dindorf s  edition  of  Clement, 
Professor  P.  de  Lagarde1  reproaches  the  editor,  in  reference 
to  the  passage  Strom,  v.  634  (Dindorf,  iii.  p.  2725),  with 
having  "  no  idea  whatever  of  the  deep  significance  of  his 
author's  words,  or  of  the  great  attention  which  he  must  pay 
to  them  in  this  very  passage  ".  Dindorf  reads  there  the  form 
'Iaov  as  to  Terpdypa/jifLov  ovofia  to  /jlvo~tik6v.  But  in  various 
manuscripts  and  in  the  Turin  Catena  to  the  Pentateuch 2  we 
find  the  variants  'la  oval  or  'la  ove.s  Lagarde  holds  that  the 
latter  reading  "  might  have  been  unhesitatingly  set  in  the 
text;  in  theological  books  nowadays  nothing  is  a  matter 
of  course  ".  The  reading  'Iaovi  certainly  appears  to  be  the 
original ;  the  e  was  subsequently  left  out  because,  naturally 
enough,  the  name  designated  as  the  Tetragrammaton  must 
have  no  more  than  four  letters.4 

The  form  'Iaove  is  one  of  the  most  important  Greek 
transcriptions  of  the  Tetragrammaton  usually  referred  to  in 
seeking  to  ascertain  the  original  pronunciation.  F.  Dietrich 
in  a  letter  of  February,  1866,5  to  Franz  Delitzsch,  makes 
the  following  collection  of  these  transcriptions: — 

1  GQA.  1870,  part  21,  p.  801  ff.    Cf.  Symmikta,  i.,  Gottingen,  1877,  p.  14  f. 

2  Cf.  upon  this  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Die  Authentic  des  Pentateztchs,  i., 
Berlin,  1836,  p.  226  f. 

3  With  reference  to  the  itacistic  variation  of  the  termination,  cf.  the 
quite  similar  variants  of  the  termination  of  the  transcription  E//xaA/couof 
1  Mace.  II39.  'ifiaAitove,  ~2,Lv/jLa\Kov{j ,  etc.,  and  on  these  C.  L.  W.  Grimm, 
HApAT.  iii.,  Leipzig,  1853,  p.  177. 

4  Hengstenberg,  p.  227. 

5  Z AW,  Hi.  (1883),  p.  298. 
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T 

Cent.  2.  Irenaeus 



Iao0  (?)  1 

__ 

„  2-3.  Clement 

(laove)  2 

laov 



,,      3.  Origen 

— 

law  (law  la) 

la— IAH 

,,      4.  Jerome 

— 

Jaho 

— 

,,     —  Epiphanius 

la$« 



la 

,,      5.  Theodoret 

IajSe 

law 

A'ia  (cod.  Aug. 

(Sam.) 

la) 

„      7.  Isidore 

— 

— 

Ja.  Ja. 

It  is  an  important  fact  that  nearly  all  the  transcriptions 
which  have  thus  come  down  from  the  Christian  Fathers 
are  likewise  substantiated  by  "  heathen  "  sources.  In  the 
recently-discovered  Egyptian  Magic  Papyri  there  is  a  whole 
series  of  passages  which — even  if  in  part  they  are  not  to  be 
conceived  of  as  transcriptions  of  the  Tetragrammaton — merit 
our  attention  in  this  connection.  As  early  as  1876  W.  W. 
Graf  Baudissin,3  in  his  investigation  of  the  form  'Idea,  had 
referred  to  passages  relating  to  it  in  the  Magic  Papyri  in 
Leiden4  and  Berlin.8  Since  that  time  the  edition  of  the 
Leiden  Papyri  by  C.  Leemans,6  and  that  of  the  Paris  and 
London  Papyri  by  C.  Wessely,7  the  new  edition  of  the  Leiden 
Papyri  by  A.  Dieterich,8  the  latest  publications  of  the  British 


1  Wrongly  questioned  by  F.  Dietrich ;  cf.  p.  327  below. 

2  F.  Dietrich  reads  laov. 

3  Studien  zur  semitischen  Beligionsgeschichte,  Heft  i.,  Leipzig,  1876, 
p.  197  ft 

4  At  that  time  there  were  only  the  preliminary  notes  of  C.  J.  C.  Eeuvens : 
Lettres  a  M.  Letronne  sur  les  papyrus  bilingues  et  grecs  .  .  .  du  musie  d'an- 
tiqtdtes  de  VuniversiU  de  Leide,  Leiden,  1830. 

6  Edited  by  G.  Parthey,  AAB.y  1865,  philol.  und  histor.  Abhh.,  109  ff. 

6  In  his  publication,  Papyri  Qraeci  musei  antiguarii  publici  Lugduni- 
Batavi,  vol.  ii.,  Leiden,  1885. 

''DAW.  philos. -histor.  Classe,  xxxvi.  (1888),  2  Abt.  p.  27  ff.  and  xlii. 
(1893),  2  Abt.  p.  1  ff. 

8  Papyrus  magica  musei  Lugdunensis  Batavi,  Fleckeisen's  Jahrbb. 
Stippl.  xvi.  (1888),  p.  749  ff.  (=the  edition  of  Papyrus  J  384  of  Leiden). 
Dieterich,  Abraxas,  Studien  zur  Beligions-Geschichte  des  spateren  Altertums, 
Leipzig,  1891,  p.  167  ff.  (  =  edition  of  Papyrus  J  395  of  Leiden).  The  author 
has  to  thank  his  colleague  and  friend  the  editor  (now  in  Giessen)  for  divers 
information  and  stimulating  opposition. 
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Museum,1  and  other  works,  have  rendered  still  more  possible 
the  knowledge  of  this  strange  literature,  and  an  investiga- 
tion of  these  would  be  worth  the  trouble,  both  for  the 
historian  of  Christianity2  and  for  the  Semitic  philologist.3 

The  Papyri  in  their  extant  form  were  written  about  the 
end  of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.  ; 
their  composition  may  be  dated  some  hundred  years  before 
— in  the  time  of  Tertullian.4  But  there  would  be  no  risk  of 
error  in  supposing  that  many  elements  in  this  literature  be- 
long to  a  still  earlier  period.  It  is  even  probable,  in  view  of 
the  obstinate  persistence  of  the  forms  of  popular  belief  and 
superstition,  that,  e.g.,  the  books  of  the  Jewish  exorcists  at 
Ephesus,  which,  according  to  Acts  19 19,  were  committed  to 
the  flames  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  had  essentially  the  same  contents  as  the  Magic  Papyri 
from  Egypt  which  we  now  possess.5 

In  the  formulae  of  incantation  and  adjuration  found  in 
this  literature  an  important  part  is  played  by  the  Divine 
names.     Every  possible  and  impossible  designation  of  deities, 

1  F.  G.  Kenyon,  Greek  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum,  London,  1893, 
p.  62  ff. 

2  Cf.  A.  Jiilicher,  ZKG.  xiv.  (1893),  p.  149. 

3  Cf.  E.  Schurer,  Geschichte  des  jUdischen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu 
Ohristi,  33,  Leipzig  (1898),  p.  294  ff.,  and  especially  L.  Blau,  Das  altjildische 
Zauberwesen  (Jahresbericht  der  Landes-Babbinerschule  in  Budapest,  1897-98), 
Budapest,  1898. 

4  Wessely,  i.,  p.  36  ff.  Though  A.  Harnack,  Geschichte  der  altchrist- 
lichen  Litteratur  bis  Eusebius,  i.,  Leipzig,  1893,  p.  ix.,  maintains  that  the  age 
of  the  Magic  Literature  is  as  yet  quite  undetermined,  this  must  so  far  be 
limited  as  that  at  least  a  terminus  ad  quern  can  be  established  on  palseo- 
graphical  and  internal  grounds  for  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  this  literature. 

5  The  Book  of  Acts — if  we  may  insert  this  observation  here — manifests 
in  this  passage  an  acquaintance  with  the  terminology  of  magic.  Thus  the 
expression  t&  ire  pie  py  a,  used  in  19  19,  is  a  terminus  technicus  for  magic  ;  cf.,  in 
addition  to  the  examples  given  by  Wetstein,  ad  loc,  Pap.  Lugd.,  J  384,  xii.  w 
and  21,  irepiepyia  and  irepiepydCo/xai  (Fleck.  Jahrbb.  Suppl.  xvi.,  p.  816 :  cf. 
Leemans,  ii.,  p.  73).  So  also  vpa^is,  19 18,  a  terminus  technicus  for  a  particular 
spell,  of  which  the  indexes  of  Parthey,  Wessely  and  Kenyon  afford  numerous 
examples.  The  ordinary  translation  artifice  (Ranke)  obliterates  the  peculiar 
meaning  of  the  word  in  this  connection.  [English  A.V.  and  R.V.  deeds  even 
more  completely]. 
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Greek,  Egyptian  and  Semitic,  is  found  in  profuse  variety, 
just  as,  in  general,  this  whole  class  of  literature  is  character- 
ised by  a  peculiar  syncretism  of  Greek,  Egyptian  and  Semitic 
ideas. 

But  what  interests  us  at  present  are  the  forms  which 
can  in  any  way  be  considered  to  be  transcriptions  of  the 
Tetragrammaton.  For  the  forms  which  are  handed  down 
by  the  Fathers,  in  part  still  questioned,  are  all  verified  by  the 
Papyri,  with  the  sole  possible  exception  of  Clement's  laove. 

law. 

To  the  examples  given  by  Baudissin  there  is  to  be  added 
such  a  large  number  from  the  Papyri  since  deciphered,  that  a 
detailed  enumeration  is  unnecessary.1  The  palindromic  form 
laacu2  is  also  frequently  found,  and,  still  more  frequently, 
forms  that  seem  to  the  author  to  be  combinations  of  it,  such 
as  apfiaQiaw}  The  divine  name  law  became  so  familiar  that 
it  even  underwent  declension :  el/u  0eo?  Oewv  dirdvTwv  lawv 
aa/Bawd  aSwvai  a[/3pa!;]a<;  (Pap.  Lugd.  J  384,  iii.  i).3 

la. 

Likewise  not  infrequent.  Without  claiming  exhaustive- 
ness  we  cite  the  following : — 

0  eVfc  T?}<?  avdy/cr)$  rerayfiivos  laicovfi  la  Law  aaftawd 
ahwvai  [a]@paaai;  (Pap.  Lond.  cxxi.  648, 649),4  with  which  com- 
pare the  gem-inscription  ta  ia  caco  ahwvai  <raj3awd,5  the 
combinations  tarjX  (Pap.  Lond.  xlvi.  56,6  Pap.  Paris.  Bibl.  nat. 

1  Cf.  the  indexes  of  Leemans,  Wessely  and  Kenyon. 

2  In  the  form  taoai  in  Pap.  Par.  Bibl.  nat.  996  (Wessely,  i.,  p.  69).  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  editor  does  not  give  the  library  number  of  this  Papyrus. 

3  Fleck.  Jahrbb.  Suppl.  xvi.,  p.  798 ;  Leemans,  ii.,  p.  15.  K.  Buresch, 
AnOAAnN  KAAPI02,  Untersuchungen  zum  Orakelwesen  des  spateren  Altertums, 
Leipzig,  1889,  p.  52,  unnecessarily  brackets  the  v  of  lacov. 

4  Kenyon,  p.  105 ;  Wessely,  ii.,  p.  44.  We  do  not  give  Wessely's  number- 
ing of  the  lines,  which  is  different  from  Kenyon's.  In  line  327  of  the  same 
Papyrus  we  are  not  quite  certain  whether  ta  is  meant  for  a  Divine  name  or 
not. 

5  U.  F.  Kopp,  Palaeographia  critica,  iv.,  Mannheim,  1829,  p.  226. 

6  Kenyon,  p.  67 ;  Wessely,  i.,  p.  128, 
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96i  and  3033 x),  and  iaco\  (Pap.  Paris.  Louvre  2391  i5i),2  as  also 
a  whole  mass  of  other  combinations. 

Iacoia : 3 
(read)  iirl  tov  fiercoTrov  icuoia  (Pap.  Paris.  Bibl.  nat.  3257).* 

Iarj 

occurs  more  frequently;  in  particular,  in  the  significant 
passage  : — 

opKi^co  (7€  Kara  rod  Oeov  rcov  'Efipalcov  'Irjcrov'  ia/3a' 
tar}'  aftpawO'  ala'  0co6'  eAe*  e\co'  arjW  eov'  Luj3a6x"  aftapfias' 
ia(Sa  paov'  afieXftek'  \oova'  aj3pa'  fiapoia'  ftpa/cicw  (Pap.  Paris. 
Bibl.  nat.  3019  s. ; 5  again,  in  the  same  Papyrus,  1222  s. 6  icvpie 
lata  ait)  icorj  coir)  (octj  crj  accoac  acovco  arjco  rjai  tea)  tjvco  arji  aoo  acoa 
aet)i  vo)  aev  iarj  et\  One  might  surmise  that  the  form  tarj 
in  the  latter  passage  should  be  assigned  to  the  other  mean- 
ingless permutations  of  the  vowels.7  But  against  this  is  to 
be  set  the  fact  that  the  form  is  authenticated  as  a  Divine 
name  by  Origen,  that  in  this  passage  it  stands  at  the  end  of 
the  series  (the  ei  of  the  Papyrus  should  likely  be  accented  el), 
and  thus  seems  to  correspond  to  the  well-known  form  iaco  at 
the  beginning.  Nevertheless,  too  great  stress  should  not  be 
laid  upon  the  occurrence,  in  similar  vowel-series,  of  purely 
vocalic  transcriptions  of  the  Tetragrammaton. 

Further,  in  the  same  Papyrus,  i5648  and  1986 9;  also  in 
Pap.  Lond.  xlvi.  23.10 

1  Wessely,  i.,  pp.  68  and  121.  2  Ibid.,  p.  144. 

3  Combined  from  law  and  la  (cf.  Baudissin,  p.  183  f.,  and  F.  Dietrich, 
p.  294). 

4  Wessely,  i.,  126. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  120.  This  passage,  so  far  as  regards  the  history  of  religion, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting :  Jesus  is  named  as  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  ; 
observe  the  Divine  names  combined  with  a$  (in  reference  to  ajSeAjSeA,  cf. 
Baudissin,  p.  25,  the  name  of  the  King  of  Berytus  'A&e\fia\os) ;  on  aia  and 
iajSa  see  below,  pp.  326  and  333  f.  ;  with  reference  to  0u9  (Egyptian  deity)  in 
the  Papyri,  cf.  A.  Dieterich,  Abraxas,  p.  70. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  75.  7  Cf.  upon  these,  p.  329  below. 
8  Wessely,  L,  p.  84.                            9  Ibid.,  p.  94. 

10  Kenyon,  p.  66  ;  Wessely,  i.f  p.  127. 
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This  form  is  also  found  in  W.  Frohner's  1  issue  of  the 
bronze  tablet  in  the  Museum  at  Avignon  :  the  last  two  lines 
should  not  be  read  real  av  o-vvepyei  ' A/3pao-d%  iXtj  'law,  as 
Frohner  reads  them,  but  teal  crv  o-vvepyei  af3pa<ra£  car]2  taw. 
The  reverse  combination  ia<o  tarj  is  found  in  a  leaden  tablet 
from  Carthage,  GIL.  viii.  Suppl.  i.,  No.  12509. 

"We  may,  finally,  at  least  refer  to  the  passage  on  SurvX- 
Xafios  el  a rj  (Pap.  Paris.  Bibl.  nat.  944). 3  According  to  A. 
Dieterich,4  a?;  is  "  simply  a  mystical  Divine  name,"  and  "  it 
is  possible  that  it  should  be  read  aco ".  We  consider 
this  alteration  quite  unnecessary.  Either  arj  is  an  indistinct 
reminiscence  of  our  t,arj,  or  else  we  must  definitely  conclude 
that  the  1  of  tat]  coming  after  ei  has  fallen  out  by  hemi- 
graphy.5 

Ala. 

Theodoret's  form  Ala,  for  which  the  Augsburg  Codex 
and  the  ed.  princ.  of  Picus  read  la,6  is  found  not  only  in  the 
above-cited  passage,  Pap.  Par.  Bibl.  nat.  3019  s.}  but  also  in 
Pap.  Lugd.  J  395,  xvii.  31,7  as — a  fact  of  special  interest — 
the  correction  of  the  aipa  which  originally  stood  in  the  MS. 

Jaoth. 

The  Latin  codices  of  Irenseus  yield  the  form  Jaoth.8 
Irenseus  distinguishes  one  pronunciation  with  a  long,  and 
another  with  a  short,  0  (ii.  35  3,  Massuet :  Jacoth,  extensa 
cum  aspiratione  novissima  syllaba,  mensuram  praefinitam  mani- 
festat ;  cum  autem  per  o  graecam  corripitur  ut  puta  Jaoth,  cum 
qui  dat  fugam  malorum  significant). 

1  Philologus,  Suppl.  v.  (1889),  p.  44  f. 

2  That  is,  A  instead  of  A  ;  tacitly  corrected  by  Wessely,  Wiener  Studien, 
viii.  (1886),  p.  182. 

3  Wessely,  i.,  p.  68.  4  Abraxas,  p.  97. 

5  The  i  of  lay  must,  in  that  case,  on  account  of  the  metre  and  the 
Sto-vAAajSos,  be  pronounced  as  a  consonant  (cf.  on  this  point,  Kiihner-Blass, 
Ausftihrliche  Orammatik  der  griechischen  Sprache,  i3. 1,  Hanover,  1890,  p.  50). 

6  Hengstenberg,  p.  227  ;  F.  Dietrich,  p.  287. 

7  A.  Dieterich,  Abr.,  p.  196  ;  Leemans,  ii.,  p.  141. 

8  Cf.,  in  particular,  Baudissin,  p.  194  f. 
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F.  Dietrich  has  erroneously  questioned  this  form.1  The 
following  should  be  added  to  the  citations  given  by  Bau- 
dissin  : — 

Pap.  Lond.  xlvi.  142  (ulgot),2 
„         „       xlvi.  479  (caco6),3 
Pap.  Par.  Bibl.  nat.  3263  (uacoO)^ 
Pap.  Lugd.  J  395,  xxi.  U  (afiparcacoO),5 
Pap.  Lond.  xlvi.  56  (ap/3a0iao)6),6 
Pap.  Berol.  2 125  (afiftpi,  dcacoO).7 

With  reference  to  the  agglutination  of  a  T-sound  to 
taco,  cf.  the  literature  cited  by  Baudissin.8  The  Papyri  yield 
a  large  number  of  examples  of  similar  forms  in  -cod.  Similar 
forms  with  Greek  terminations  {e.g.,  $apacodr]<;),  in  Josephus 
and  others.9 

Iaove. 

Eegarding  Clement's  form  Iaove,  the  author  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  following  passages  : — 

#609  6ecbv}  6  icvpios  T<ov  7rvevfidra)V10  6  cnrXavrjTOS  alcbv 
lacoovrji,  elaraicovaov  fiov  T779  <£&>pr)9 '  eTTLKaXovpuai  ae  top 
Svvdo-Trjv  tcov  Oecov,  v^L^pefjieTa  Zev,  Zev  rvpavve,  ahaivai  **c 
Kvpie  lacoovrje*  iyco  el/xi,  6  eiritcaXoviAevo?  <re  avpcarl  6eov 
fxeyav  ^aaXar)pi^)(j)Ov  /cal  av  fir)  irapaKovay^  tt)?  (jxovfjs  e^pa'icrro 
afiXavaOavaXfia  aftpacnXcoa  •  iyob  yap  eifii  aCXQa^wov"^  XaCXafi 
/3aao~aXa)6  taco  ceco  vefiovO  cra/SioOapficod  apfiadiaa)  caco6  ara- 
fiacod  Trarovprj  ^ayovprj  $apov%  aBcovat  eXcoat  lafipaap,  ftap- 
fiapavo)  vavaiij)  vyJrrjXo^pove  .    .    .    (Pap.  Lond.  xlvi.  466-482). n 

1  P.  294.  2  Kenyon,  p.  69  ;  Wessely,  i.,  p.  130. 

8  Kenyon,  p.  80 ;  Wessely,  i.,  p.  139.  4  Wessely,  i.,  p.  126. 

8  A.  Dieterich,  Abr.,  p.  201.  6  Kenyon,  p.  67  ;  Wessely,  i.,  p.  128. 

7  Parthey,  p.  154.  We  begin  the  word  with  a,  and  affix  the  6  to  the 
previous  word  ;  cf.  Kenyon,  p.  Ill,  line  ws,  a^piO-ripa. 

8  P.  195. 

9  Cf.,  for  example,  the  $ap€6a6r)s  of  Artapanus  (Eusebius,  Praejp.  ev. 
ix.  18),  and,  upon  this,  J.  Freudenthal,  Hellenistische  Studien,  Heft  1  and  2, 
Breslau,  1875,  p.  169. 

10  With  this  expression,  also  common  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  compare 
LXX  Num.  16  M,  27 16. 

11  Kenyon,  p.  80 ;  Wessely,  i.,  139.  We  have  g=ven  the  passage  in 
extenso  because  it  is  particularly  instructive  in  respect  to  the  Syncretism 
of  this  literature. 
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atcovcraTco  fiot sic  iraaa  yXcoacra  kclI  iraaa  <j)covr],  ore  iyoo 
el/JLL  irepraco  [f^VX  XaX\  PV7)X  o~aKJAy<f>  L ao} 0V€V  corjeo  W71W  leovarqi 
rjiarja  [corrupt]  irjcovoeo1  .  .   .   (Pap.  Lugd.   J  384,   vi.  i2-u).2 

(TV  el  6  ayaOohaifxcov  6  yevvwv  ayaOa  teal  rpo(f)(ov  tt)v 
ol/covfJLevrjv,  o~ov  8e  to  aevvaov  fcofiaarrjpLOP,  ev  co  KaOcSpurai, 
crov  to  €7rraypd/jL/jLaTov  ovofia  7rpb<;  rrjv  apyiovlav  rcov  f  <f)66y- 
ycov  e%6vTcov  cfrcovas  77790?  ra  kt)  cjicora  tt}?  cre\r]vr)<;,  aapafyapa 
apa<f>  aia  ftpaapfiapacfra  aftpaax  Trepracofirj^  aKfirjx  i a co over] 
uacoove  ecov  arjco  erjov  iaco  .  .  .  {Pap.  Lugd.  J  395,  xvii.  25-32). 3 

on  Trpoo-euXrj/jL/jLCU  rr)v  Svva/MV  rod  'A/3paafjL  'Icrcuc  /cat  rov 
'Ia/ccoft  /cat  rod  fieyaXov  deov  Baifiovos  iaco  aftXavaOavdkjSa 
cTiajSpadikaco  XafiyfrTrfp  irji  coco.  6ee,  iroirjcrov,  Kvpie,  Trepracofirj^ 
XaX  fJ'VX  t,aco0VV6  lawovrje  leovarjco  erjoviaco  (Pap.  Lugd.,  J 
395,  xviii.,  21-26) .4 

It  might  appear  at  first  sight  very  natural  to  assume  that 
these  forms  are  related  to  Clement's  laove.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  great  freedom  with  which  the  Hebrew  vowels 
were  transcribed  in  Greek,  it  need  not  seem  strange  that 
the  i£-sound  at  the  end  of  words  is  rendered  by  rji,  rje  and  erj 
in  the  Papyri ;  in  point  of  fact  the  strengthening  or  length- 
ening of  the  e  by  the  addition  of  rj  would  give  a  more  distinct 
rendering  of  the  H-  than  the  bare  e  of  Clement.  The  coming 
of  co  before  ov  is  the  only  strange  feature.  Still,  even  this 
peculiarity  might  be  explained  by  the  preference  for  Iaco,  the 
most  popular  transcription,  which  it  was  desired  should  have 
a  place  also  here. 

For  these  reasons  Kenyon  maintains  that  the  form 
Iacoovrje  is  actually  the  Divine  name,  and,  indeed,  that  it  is 
an  expansion  of  the  form  Iaco.5 

Notwithstanding,  we  must  not  trust  entirely  to  plausi- 

1  Considered  by  A.  Dieterich  to  be  a  palindrome  of  the  ieova>r)i. 

2  A.  Dieterich,  Fleck.  Jahrbb.  Suppl.  xvi.,  p.  804;  Leemans,  ii.,  p.  23. 

3  A.  Dieterich,  Abr.,  p.  195  f. ;  Leemans,  ii.,  p.  141  f. 

4  A.  Dieterich,  Abr.y  p.  197 ;  Leemans,  ii.,  p.  145. 

5  P.  63 :  "  The  exact  pronunciation  of  that  name  .  .  was  preserved  a 
profound  secret,  but  several  approximations  were  made  to  it ;  among  which 
the  commonest  is  the  word  Jaw  .  .,  which  was  sometimes  expanded,  so  as 
to  employ  all  the  vowels,  into  lawowje  ". 
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bility.  We  must  first  of  all  investigate  whether  the  said 
forms  do  not  belong  to  the  manifold  permutations  of  the 
seven  vowels,1  which  are  all  but  universally  considered  to  be 
capricious  and  meaningless,  mocking  every  possible  attempt 
at  explanation,  and  which  can  therefore,  now  less  than  ever, 
yield  a  basis  for  etymological  conjectures. 

An  instructive  collection  of  these  permutations  and  com- 
binations of  the  seven  vowels  for  magical  purposes  is  found 
in  Wessely's  treatise,  Ephesia  Grammata.2  That  writer  else- 
where3 passes  judgment  upon  them  as  follows:  "other 
[names]  again  appear  to  have  no  special  meaning,  for,  just 
as  magical  formulae  are  formed  from  the  seven  vowels  aerjtovo) 
and  their  permutations  and  combinations  .  .  .,  so  in  all 
probability  there  were  magic  formulae  formed  from  the 
consonants  also,  now  Hebraising,  now  Egyptianising,  now 
Graecising,  and  without  any  definite  meaning ".  We  are 
unable  to  decide  whether  this  assertion  concerning  the 
consonantal  formulae  is  correct.  But  certainly  when  the 
chaos  of  the  vocalic  formations  is  surveyed,  the  possibility 
of  accounting  for  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  may  be 
doubted.4  If,  then,  it  were  established  that  the  forms  cited 
above  should  also  be  assigned  to  this  class,  they  could,  of 
course,  no  longer  be  mentioned  in  the  present  discussion. 
We  should  otherwise  repeat  the  mistake  of  old  J.  M.  Gesner,5 
who  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  Divine  name 
Jehovah  in  the  vowel  series  IEHI20TA. 

But  in  the  present  instance  the  matter  is  somewhat 
different,  and  the  conjecture  of  Kenyon  cannot  be  sum- 
marily rejected.     To  begin  with,  the  form  laayowrje  or  cacoovrji,, 

1  Cf.  on  this  point  Baudissin,  p.  245  ff. ;  Parthey,  p.  116  f. ;  A.  Dieterich, 
Abr.,  p.  22  f. 

2  The  12th  Jahresb.  liber  das  K.  K.  Franz-Josephs-Gymn.  in  Wien,  1886. 

3  Wiener  Studien,  viii.  (1886),  p.  183. 

4  Let  one  example  suffice:  Pap.  Lugd.  J  395,  xx.  iff.  (A.  Dieterich, 
Abr.,  p.  200;  Leemans,  i.,  p.  149  f.):  iviKaXovfiai  ere  tuei/o  waerjiaw  aerjaie-rjari 
iou«furj  leovarjcmji  u-quat]  tooovrjavr]  vrja  iwiuai  teoai  cor]  ee  ov  iwi  aoo  rb  fieya  ovofia. 

5  De  laude  deiper  septem  vocales  in  the  Commentationes  Soc.  Beg.  Scient. 
Getting.,  i.  (1751),  p.  245  ff. 
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in  the  first  passage  quoted,  does  not  stand  among  other 
vowel-series ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by 
a  number  of  indubitable  Divine  names.  Further,  the  same 
form  with  insignificant  modifications  is  found  in  various 
passages  of  various  Papyri ;  from  this  we  may  conclude 
that  it  is  at  least  no  merely  hap-hazard,  accidental  form. 
Finally,  its  similarity  with  Clement's  laove  is  to  be  noted. 

At  the  same  time,  wider  conclusions  should  not  be  drawn 
from  these  forms — none,  in  particular,  as  to  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Tetragrammaton  :  for  the  fact  that  in 
three  of  the  quoted  passages  the  form  in  question  is  followed 
by  vocalic  combinations  in  part  meaningless,  constitutes  an 
objection  that  is  at  all  events  possible. 

The  value  of  the  vocalic  transcriptions  of  the  Tetragrammaton 
for  the  determination  of  its  true  pronunciation  appears  to  us, 
by  reason  of  the  diffuse  and  capricious  usage  of  the  vowels  which 
we  find  throughout  the  Magic  Literature,  to  be  at  most  very  small. 
The  very  great  uncertainty  of  the  traditional  texts  must  also  be 
urged  as  an  objection  to  its  being  so  employed.  Nowhere 
could  copyists'  errors1  be  more  easily  made,  nowhere  are 
errors  in  reading  by  editors  more  possible,  than  in  these 
texts.  Let  any  one  but  attempt  to  copy  half  a  page  of  such 
magic  formulae  for  himself :  the  eye  will  be  continually  losing 
its  way  because  there  is  no  fixed  point  amidst  the  confusion 
of  meaningless  vowels  by  which  it  can  right  itself. 

Iaffe. 

It  is  thus  all  the  more  valuable  a  fact  that  the  important 
consonantal  transcription  of  the  Tetragram,  Iafie,  given  by 
Epiphanius  and  Theodoret,  is  attested  likewise  by  the  Magic 
Literature,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  The  author  has 
found  it  four  times  in  the  collocation  cafie  ^efivO : — 

ii;opKL%(o  vfia?  to  ayiov  ovofi[a 
6pr)fcia0apj)apapapa)^apapar)^)0cor 

1  Cf.  Wessely,  ii.,  p.  42,  on  the  "frivolity"  (LeichtfertigTceit)  with  which 
the  copyists  treated  the  magic  formulae.  The  state  of  the  text  generally  with 
regard  to  Semitic  names  in  Greek  manuscripts,  biblical  and  extra-biblical,  ia 
instructive. 
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taw   i  a  13  e   %efiv6  \ava(3iaa<$\av 

€KTnra/jL/JLOV7ro(f)Br}VTiva^o 

6  rcov  6\mv  fiaatXevs  e^eyepOrjrt 

(leaden  tablet  of  cent.  2  or  3  from  a  Cumsean  tomb,  GIG. 
iii.,  No.  5858  b).  J.  Franz  l  has  correctly  explained  this 
form  :  habes  in  ea  formula  lAfl  Judaicum  satis  notum  Mud  ex 
monumentis  Abraxeis,  deinde  IABE,  quo  nomine  Samaritanos 
summum  numen  invocasse  refert  Theodoretus  Quaes t.  in  Exod.  xv. 
On  £efiv6  see  below.  Wessely2  conjectures  that  laco 
2ABAo)@  appears  in  the  third  line.  But  £e/3vd  is  vouched 
for  by  the  two  following  passages  which  give  the  same  magic 
precept  as  a  precept,  which  is  actually  put  in  practice  in  the 
Cumaean  tablet : — 

On  a  tablet  of  tin  shall  be  written  before  sunrise  among 
other  words  the  X070?  eu  .  .  .  (Ti$6r[  ia/3e  fe/3u0  (Pap.  Lond. 
cxxi.  419), 3 

On  a  chalice  one  shall  write  besides  other  words  epv- 
Kt(TcO(j>r]  Xoyov  tafle   ^efivO  (Pap.  Par.  Bibl.  nat.  2000),* 

Similarly  eirtKaXovpLal  <rov  .  .  rm  /jueyaXm  gov  ovofiart, 
r  .  .  .  eprj/cio-iO^rj  apapayap  apa  7]<p0Lo~i/cr)p€  Lafie  ^eftvd 
imfivOie  (Pap.  Par.  Bibl.  nat.  i784ff.).6 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  form  ZefiuO6  which  thus 
occurs  four  times  in  union  with  tafie  ?  F.  Lenormant 7  main- 
tains that  it  is  the  names  Beelzebuth  and  Jao  which  are  found 
on  the  tablet.  He  reads  lam  la  fie&fivO  OXavafti  o-afyXav.  .  .  .8 
Leaving  aside  the  fact  that  the  form  Beelzebuth  can  be  no- 

1  GIG.  iii.,  p.  757.  2  Wiener  Studien,  viii.  (1886),  p.  182. 

3  Kenyon,  p.  98  ;  Wessely,  ii.,  p.  34.  4  Wessely,  i.,  p.  95. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  89.  This  passage  renders  it  possible  to  restore  the  text  of 
the  Inscription  CIO.  iii.,  No.  5858  6,  and  of  the  quotation  from  Pap.  Lond. 
cxxi.  419,  with  certainty ;  observe  the  palindrome  €pr}Ki(riO<pr}  apapax,  etc. 

6  Cf.  also  Kvpie  apxo-v^apa  (pcaTafa  irvpKpcara  £afiv9  .  .  .  (Pap.  Par.  Bibl. 
nat.  631-632;    Wessely,  i.,  p.  60). 

7  De  tabulis  devotionis  plumbeis  Alexandrinis,  Rhein.  Mils,  filr  Philo- 
logie,  N.  F.,  ix.  (1854),  p.  375. 

8  Ibid., -p.  374. 
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where  authenticated,1  it  is  very  precarious  to  see  it  in  the 
fte&pvO  of  the  Inscription.  The  mere  absence  of  the  X, 
indeed,  would  not  be  decisive 2  against  Lenormant's  idea,  but 
certainly  the  v,  which  cannot  be  read  as  u*  is  decisive,  and 
above  all  the  great  improbability  of  the  assumption  that  the 
names  of  God  and  the  Devil  stand  thus  closely  together. 
We  consider  it  to  be  much  less  objectionable  to  explain4 
%efivO  as  a  corruption  of  iTiNl^,  and  to  see  in  tape  $e/3i/# 
the  familiar  MiNlS  PrtPP. 

With  reference  to  this  identification,  the  authors  col- 
league, Herr  P.  Behnke,  Pastor  and  Kepetent  at  Marburg,  has 
kindly  given  him  the  following  additional  information : — 5 

"  v  =  Heb.  o  is  frequently  found.  The  examples,  how- 
ever, in  which  this  vowel-correspondence  appears  before  p 
should  not  be  taken  into  account  Ofa  =  fivppa,  *y%  =  Tvpos, 
liin  =  'Iraftvpiov,  'Arafivptov,  ttW3  =  Kvpos,  TI23  =  /civvpa. 
In  ib,  *li,  tthfa,  "Yiir)  [?]  the  o  is  a  lengthened  ft,  and  the 
ordinary  transcription   of   Sem.  ft  is  v.      But  a  difference 

1  The  French  scholar's  assertion  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  form  of  Satan's  name  is,  in  French,  Belzdbuth  or  Belsdbuth.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  when  this  form  can  be  first  vouched  for, 
or  how  it  is  to  be  explained.  Should  we  find  in  the  variant  belzebud  of 
(Vulgate)  Codex  mm,  Matt.  10  25  (Tischendorf),  authority  for  saying  that  the 
T-sound  has  supplanted  the  original  ending  b  or  I  in  later  Latin,  and  so  in 
French  also  ?    What  form  is  found  in  the  "  Eomance  "  Bibles  ? 

2  Cod.  B.,  occasionally  also  fc$,  of  the  N.  T.  yield  the  form  j8ee£ej8ov\; 
cf.  on  this  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  5,  31  (p.  65). 

3  Viva-voce  information  by  W.  Schulze.  Cf.  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  5,  21  6 
(p.  51),  on  KoKKovpiov. 

4  Cf.  Franz,  p.  757.  Franz,  in  his  explanation  of  the  syllable  fivB, 
recalls  the  &vQ6s  of  the  Valentinians.  It  is  more  correct  to  point  to  the 
frequently  occurring  (Egyptian  ?)  termination  in  -vB — the  £  is  got  from 
(epaaO.  Cf.  the  name  of  deities  and  months  duvd,  the  formations  piewd 
(Kopp,  iv.,  p.  158),  nevw6v0  ia«>  {Pap.  Lond.  cxxi.  820 ;  Kenyon,  p.  110 ; 
Wessely,  ii.,  p.  49),  i'a>0u0te  {Pap.  Par.  Bibl.  nat.  1799;  Wessely,  i.,  p.  89). 
Cf.  on  Egyptian  female  names  in  -v9,  A.  Boeckh,  A  A  B.,  hist.-phil.  Klasse, 
1820-1821,  p.  19. 

5  Cf.  also  H.  Lewy,  Die  semitischen  Fremdworter  im  Qriechischen, 
Berlin,  1895,  pp.  38,  42  f.,  225. 
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appears  in  "^35,  which  goes  hack  to  an  original  kanndr;  here 
therefore  the  v  corresponds  to  an  o  which  has  been  derived 
from  a,  as  would  be  the  case  with  -vd  =  HV).  But  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  of  greater  consequence  that  the  Phoenician  pro- 
nunciation of  Heb.  o  (and  6)  is  y.  Thus  we  have  in  the 
Poenulus  of  Plautus  (ed.  Kitschl)  [chyl  =  ^Jj  =  hull],  ^T\72 
(=  mausoZi)  given  as  mysehi ;  j"fiN  (sign,  original  form  dth)  as 
yth,  Jl^T  as  syth.  Moreover,  Movers  (Phoniz.,  ii.,  1,  p.  110) 
has  identified  Berytos  with  JTniS&,  an^  Lagarde  (Mitteil.,  i., 
p.  226)  has  acknowledged  the  identification.  It  is  thus  quite 
possible  that  JT1N3S  could  have  become  Qfivd  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Phoenician  juggler.  Still,  the  omission  of  the  d  before 
dth  in  the  pronunciation  remains  a  difficulty." 

Perhaps  Iafte  is  also  contained  in  the  word  aepiafie- 
j3a0  (Pap.  Lond.  xlvi.  s)1;  but  the  text  is  uncertain  and 
the  composition  of  the  word  doubtful. 

Reference  must  finally  be  made  to  a  number  of  forms, 
in  respect  of  which  the  author  is  again  unable  to  allow  him- 
self a  certain  conclusion,  but  which  appear  to  him  to  be 
corruptions  of  the  form  ta/3e,  and  therefore  in  any  case  to 
merit  our  attention : — 

ia/3oe,   Pap.  Lond.  xlvi.  63 ; 2 

t,aftas  is  frequently  found:  opKi^co  <re  Kara,  rod  6eov  to>v 

'EfSpalwv  'It}<tov'  tafia*  tar)' ajSapfJuas'  lafta  paov. 

a/3e\/3e\  .  .  .  (Pap.  Par.  Bibl.  nat.  3019  a),4  iTrucaXovfiai  ae  tov 
fj,eyav  iu   ovpavat  ........  /3ada/3a6t,'   larfAOOv'   aXet'    1a (3  a 

6aj3acdd  5  aafiacod'  aBayvac  6  debs  6  fiiya?  opaepo^prj  (Pap.  Par. 

1  Kenyon,  p.  65  ;  Wessely,  i.,  p.  127. 

2  Kenyon,  p.  67  ;  Wessely,  p.  128. 

3  F.  Dietrich,  p.  282  :  "  The  principal  thing  is,  however,  that  the  pro- 
nunciation Jahavd  has  no  historic  authority  whatever.  If  Theodoret  had 
intended  to  signify  that,  while  pHPf1  was  pronounced  'IajSe  by  the  Samari- 
tans, the  Jews  pronounced  this  full  form  of  the  name  with  a  at  the  end, 
then  he  would  have  written  'lovScuoi  Be  'lafid,  which  is  warranted  by  none  of 
the  variants."  But  "historic  authority"  for  this  form  has  now  been 
shown  as  above. 

4  Wessely,  i.,  p.  120. 

5  With  the  form  daPa<*>6  cf.  ra&awe,  Pap.  Par.  Bibl.  nat.  wis  (Wessely, 
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Bibl.  nat.  1621  ff.),1  u/tta?  e^op/cl^co  Kara  rov  law  /cal  rod  oraftacod 

Kal   ahwvai ftaXuafta    {Pap.   Par.   Bibl.   nat.   i484ff.), 

caff  a  eSB  taw  (a  gem-inscription) 3 ; 

ta/3ao)04:  lawQ  lafiacoO  (Pap.  Par.  Bibl.  nat.  3263), 5  Sia 
to  fjueya  ev8oI~ov  ovofia  a{3paa/u  efiewaaeovftacoO  ffaiOcoft  ecria 
1  a {3  a  a>0  (Pap.  Lond.  cxxi.  314  f.)  6  ; 

lafias:  av  el  ia/3as  av  el  Lairo)?  (Pap.  Lond.  xlvi.  104).7 
A.  Dieterich8  thinks  it  superfluous  "to  seek  a  'Idftr)$  or 
similar  name  "  in  this  ;  it  is  but  "  mystical  play- work  set 
down  at  random ".  But  the  supposition  that  tafias  and 
ta7rft)?  are  not  mere  capricious  forms,  but  rather  corrupt 
G-raecisings  of  Iafie,  is  supported  by  the  context  of  the  whole 
passage,  which  belongs  to  those  that  are  most  strongly 
permeated  by  Jewish  conceptions. 

There  may  also  be  mentioned  another  series  of  forms, 
chiefly  verbal  combinations,  in  which  this  transcription 
appears,  in  part  at  least,  to  be  contained.  We  mention  only 
the  examples:  ia/3co  (Geoponica,  ed.  Niclas,  ii.,  42s);9 
laffovvt)  {Pap.  Lond.  xlvi.  340)  ; 10  the  names  of  angels 
BaOiaffrfK.  and  affpaOiaffpi  (Pap.  Lond.  cxxi.  wet)  ;u  further, 
lafiovx  and  oa{3a>x  (Pap.  Par.  Bibl.  nat.  2204). 12 

Even  putting  aside  the  last-quoted  series  of  forms, 
we  consider  it  to  have  nevertheless  been  made  plain  that 
Iafie  must  have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  popularity  in  the 
Magic  Literature.  Now  this  may  appear  strange  if  we  re- 
member the  observation  given  by  the  Fathers  that  it  was  the 
Samaritan  pronunciation  of  the  Tetragram :  how  did  it  get 
to  Egypt  and  the  land  of  the  Cumaean  Sybil  ?     The  question, 

i.,  p.  80),  Pap.  Lond.  xlvi.  62,  63,  in  which  the  form  mjSoe  follows  (Kenyon, 
p.  67;  Wessely,  i.,  p.  128),  Pap.  Lugd.  J  384,  iii.  7  (Fleck.  Jahrbb.  Supj. 
xvi.,  p.  798  ;  Leemans,  ii.,  p.  15). 

I  Wessely,  i.,  p.  85.  2  Ibid.,  p.  82. 
3  Kopp,  iv.,  p.  159  f.                       4  Cf.  above  on  iawd. 

6  Wessely,  i.,  p.  126.  6  Kenyon,  p.  94 ;  Wessely,  ii.,  p.  31. 

7  Kenyon,  p.  68  ;  Wessely,  i.,  p.  129.  8  Abr.,  p.  68. 
9  In  B.  Heim's  Incantamenta  magica  Graeca  Latina;  Fleck.,  Jahrbb1 

Suppl.  xix.  (1893),  523. 

10  Kenyon,  p.  76,  cf.  the  note  to  line  357 ;  Wessely,  i.,  pp.  135,  136. 

II  Kenyon,  p.  113;  Wessely,  ii.,  p.  52.  12  Wessely,  i.,  p.  100. 
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however,  does  not  appear  to  the  writer  to  be  unanswerable. 
We  must  not  of  course  so  conceive  of  the  dissemination  of  the 
form  as  if  it  had  been  consciously  employed,  in  such  various 
localities,  as  the  true  name  of  the  Mighty  God  of  the  Jews  ; 
the  writer  of  the  Cumaean  tablet  simply  copied  it  along  with 
other  enigmatic  and,  of  course,  unintelligible  magic  formulae 
from  one  of  the  numerous  books  of  Magic,  all  of  which,  very 
probably — to  judge  from  those  still  extant — point  to  Egypt 
as  their  native  region.  But  Egypt  was  just  the  country  which> 
because  of  the  ethnological  conditions,  was  most  ready  to  trans- 
fer Jewish  conceptions  into  its  Magic.  One  may  therefore  not 
unjustifiably  suppose  that  here  especially  the  Tetragramma- 
ton  was  used  by  the  magicians  as  a  particularly  efficacious 
Name  in  its  correct  pronunciation,  which  was,  of'  course, 
still  known  to  the  Jews,  though  they  shrank  from  using  it, 
up  to  and  into  the  Christian  era.  Thus  we  have  been  using 
the  Iafte  not  necessarily  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 
specifically  Samaritan  pronunciation  as  such,  but  rather  as 
an  evidence  for  the  correct  pronunciation.  But  we  con- 
sider it  quite  possible  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  lafie 
in  Egyptian  Papyri  by  "Samaritan"  influence.  Besides 
the  Jews  proper1  there  were  also  Samaritans  in  Egypt. 
"Ptolemy  I.  Lagi  in  his  conquest  of  Palestine  had  taken 
with  him  many  prisoners-of-war  not  only  from  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem  but  also  'from  Samaria  and  those  who  dwelt  in 
Mount  Gerizim,'  and  settled  them  in  Egypt  [Joseph.  Antt. 
xii.  1].  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  are  reported  to  have  taken  their  dispute  con- 
cerning the  true  centre  of  worship  (Jerusalem  or  Gerizim) 
to  the  judgment-seat  of  the  king  [Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  34]."2 
Some  Papyri  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  confirm  the  relatively 
early  residence  of  Samaritans  in  Egypt.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  the  second  Ptolemy  we  find  {Pap.  Flind  Petr.  ii.  iv. 

1  Cf.  on  the  Jewish  diaspora  in  Egypt,  Hugo  Willrich,  Juden  und 
Griechen  vor  der  makkabaischen  Erlwbung,  Gottingen,  1895,  p.  126  ff. ;  and, 
against  Willrich,  Schiirer,  ThLZ.  xxi.  (1896),  p.  35.  Cf.  also  Wilcken,  Berl. 
PMlol.  Wochenschrift,  xvi.  (1896),  p.  1492  ff. 

2  E.  Schiirer,  Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christit 
ii.,  Leipzig,  1886,  p.  502  (=  3iii.,  p.  24).    [Eng.  Trans,,  ii.,  ii.,  p.  230.] 
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11) *  mention  of  a  place  Samaria  in  the  Fayyum,  and  two 
inhabitants  of  this  Samaria,  GeofaXos  and  Tlvppia^?  are 
named  in  Pap.  Flind.  Petr.  ii.  xxviii.3  Even  more  im- 
portant, in  this  connection,  than  such  general  information, 
is  a  passage  in  the  supposed  letter  of  Hadrian  to  Servianus, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Samaritans  in  Egypt,  together 
with  the  Jews  and  Christians  dwelling  in  that  country, 
are  all  Astrologers,  Aruspices  and  Quacksalvers.41  This  is 
of  course  an  exaggeration ;  but  still  the  remark,  even  if  the 
letter  is  spurious,  is  direct  evidence  of  the  fact  that  magic  and 
its  allied  arts  were  common  among  the  Egyptian  Samaritans. 
We  may  also  refer  here  to  Acts  viii. :  Simon  the  magian  was 
altogether  successful  among  the  Samaritans  :  "to  him  they  all 
gave  heed,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  saying,  This  man  is  that 
power  of  God  which  is  called  Great".5  As  the  Divine  name 
played  a  great  part  in  the  adjurations,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Samaritan  magicians  used  it  too — naturally  in  the  form 
familiar  to  them.  From  them  it  was  transferred,  along  with 
other  Palestinian  matter,  to  the  Magic  Literature,  and  thus 
it  is  explained  why  we  should  find  it  in  a  remote  region, 
scratched  by  some  one  unknown,  full  of  superstitious  dread, 
upon  the  lead  of  the  minatory,  magical  tablet. 

1  In  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  The  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri,  ii.,  Dublin,  1893  [14]. 
The  paging  of  the  text  is  always  given  in  brackets  [  ]  in  Mahaffy.  Vol.  i. 
was  published  in  Dublin,  1891. 

2  Mahaffy,  ii.  [97],  conjectures  that  these  are  translations  of  Eldad  and 
Esau.  With  this  he  makes  the  further  conjecture  that  the  name  ®e6<pi\os, 
common  in  the  imperial  period,  occurs  here  for  the  first  time.  But  the  name 
is  found  earlier,  and  Mahaffy's  question  whether  it  is  perhaps  a  "Jewish  in- 
vention "  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. — The  author  has  made  further 
observations  on  Samaria  in  the  Fayyum  in  ThLZ.  xxi.  (1896),  p.  611. 

s  Mahaffy,  ii.  [87]  ff. 

4  Vopisc,  vita  Satumini,  c.  8 1  (Scriptores  Mstoriae  Augustae,  ed.  Peter, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  225) :  nemo  illic  archisynagogus  Judaeorum,  nemo  Samarites,  nemo 
Christianorum  presbyter  non  mathematicus,  non  haruspex,  non  aliptes.  Schiirer 
refers  to  this  passage,  ii.,  p.  502  (=  3iii.,  p.  24).  [Eng.  Trans.,  II.,  ii.,  p.  230.] 
Cf.  also  c.  7  4. 

8  Compare  with  the  expression  r\  Siua/xis  rov  6eov  y  Ka\ovfxevr]  fieydhri, 
Pap.  Par.  Bibl.  nat.  1275  ff.  (Wessely,  i.,  76),  iiriKahov/xai  ere  tV  neyicr-riv  Svva/xiv 
tV  eV  t$  ovpau<2  (&W01 :  r)}V  eV  ttj  &pKTcp)  inrb  Kvpiov  Qeov  rerayfiewnv.  See  also 
Harnack,  Bruchstilcke  des  Evangeliums  und  der  Apokalypse  des  Petrus  (TU. 
ix.  2),  2  Aufl.,  Leipzig,  1S93,  p,  0(j  I 
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1.  THE  CHEONOLOGICAL  STATEMENT  IN  THE 
PROLOGUE  TO  JESUS  SIRAOH. 

'Ev  yap  tQ>  6yB6<p  teal  TpLatcoarw  erei  eVt  rod  ^Evepyerov 
ftaaikecos  TrapayevrjOels  €t?  AlyvirTOV  /cal  avy^povicra^  evpov  ov 
/Mtcpas  iraiBeias  a<p6fjLoiov :  of  this  chronological  statement  of 
the  grandson  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  which  is  of  the  highest 
importance  not  only  as  regards  the  date  of  the  book  itself, 
bnt  also,  on  account  of  the  other  contents  of  the  prologue, 
for  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  various  inter- 
pretations are  given.1  If  it  be  "  a  matter  of  course "  that 
the  writer  of  the  Prologue  wishes  to  indicate,  not  the  year 
of  his  own  life,  but  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  King  Euergetes,2 
no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  year  in  which  the  writer  came 
to  Egypt;  of  the  two  Ptolemies  who  bore  the  surname 
of  Euergetes,  the  reign  of  the  second  only,  Ptolemy  VII. 
Physcon,  extended  to  thirty-eight  years,  and  hence  the 
date  given  in  the  Prologue  would  signify  the  year  132  B.C. 
But  when  we  find  a  writer  like  L.  Hug  preferring  the  other 
interpretation,3  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  must  be  a 
difficulty  somewhere.  The  chief  support  of  those  who  inter- 
pret the  date  as  the  year  of  the  prologue-writer's  age,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  other  inter- 
pretation, lie  in  the  eiri  which  stands  between  the  number 
and  the  name  of  the  king.  "La  preposition  iiriparaU  ici  tout 
a  fait  superflue,  puisque  toujours  le  mot  erovs  est  suivi  d'un 
genitif  direct.  On  ne  dit  jamais  erovs  irpcoTov,  Bevripov  .  .  . 
e7rl  tivos,  en  parlant  oVun  roif  mais  bien  crow;  .  .  .  twos  ou  rrjs 
fiao~Ckeia<;  rivos.  Gette  locution  serait  done  sans  exemple  "  :  the 
difficulty  in  question  may  be  formulated  in  these  words  of 

1  See  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  HApAT.  v.  (1859),  p.  xiii.  ff. 

2  ScMrer,  ii.,  p.  595  (=  3iii.,  p.  159).    [Eng.  Trans.,  ii.,  iii.,  p.  26.] 
"  C/.  HApAT.  v.  (1859),  p.  xv. 
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Letronne,1  written  in  reference  to  a  passage  in  the  Inscrip- 
tion of  Bosetta  to  be  noticed  presently. 

The  difficulty,  nevertheless,  can  be  removed.  But 
certainly  not  by  simply  referring,  as  does  0.  F.  Fritzsche,2 
to  the  passages  LXX  Hagg.  I1,  21,  Zech.  I7,  71,  1  Mace. 
13 «  14 27,  to  which  may  be  added  LXX  Zech.  I1,  for,  all 
these  passages  being  translations  of  Semitic  originals,  the  hrt 
might  be  a  mere  imitation  of  h,  and  would  thus  yield  nothing 
decisive  for  the  idiom  of  the  Prologue  to  Sirach,  which  was  in 
Greek  from  the  first.  The  following  passages  seem  to  the 
present  writer  to  be  of  much  greater  force.  In  an  Inscription 
from  the  Acropolis,3  as  old  as  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  we  find  in 
line  24 f.  the  words  tepevs  yevofjuevo?  ev  tg3  iirl  AvatdBov  apyovros 
iviavTO).  Still  more  significant  for  the  passage  in  Sirach 
are  the  following  parallels  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  Inscrip- 
tion of  the  Eosetta  Stone  (27th  March,  196  B.C.),  line  ie,4 
runs  thus :  irpocrera^ev  [Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes]  he  real 
irepl  rebv  iepe<ov,  oVo)?  firjOev  irXelov  SiBcoo-w  eh  to  reXearcKov 
ov  irdaaovro  K09  tov  irpdarov  erovs  iirl  rod  irarpb^  avrov 
[Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator] .  Though  Letronne,  in  view  of 
the  alleged  want  of  precedent  for  this  usage  of  eVt,5  tries 
a  different  interpretation,  he  is  yet  forced  to  acknowledge 
that,  if  we  translate  the  concluding  words  by  until  the  first 
year  [of  the  reign]  of  his  father,  the  whole  sentence  is  made 
to  fit  most  appropriately  into  the  context ; 6  the  priests,  who 
are  hardly  inclined  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  Epiphanes  for 
nothing,  would  be  again  but  manifesting  their  ability  to 
do  obeisance  to  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  extol  the 
memory  of  his  father.     Had  Letronne  known  the  example 

1  Becueil,  i.  (1842),  p.  277.  2  P.  xiii. 

3  Bulletin  de  corr.  hell,  i.  (1877),  p.  36  f. 

4  In  Letronne,  Becueil,  i.,  p.  246  =  GIG.  iii.,  No.  4697.  Lumbroso, 
Becherches,  p.  xxi.,  has  already  referred  to  this. 

5  See  his  words  as  cibed  above.  J.  Franz,  in  CIG.  iii.,  p.  338,  agrees 
with  Letronne,  and  refers  to  line  29  of  the  Inscription.  But  the  present 
writer  is  again  unable  to  see  how  the  words  occurring  there,  viz.,  '4ws  rod 
dydSov  erovs,  can  signify  the  years  of  the  priests'  service. 

6  The  author  thinks  that  the  explanation  given  by  Letronne  (year  of 
their  priesthood)  is  somewhat  forced. 
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from  the  Prologue  to  Sirach,  perhaps  he  would  have  decided 
for  this  way  of  taking  iiri,  which  so  admirably  suits  the 
context.  The  two  passages  mutually  support  one  another. 
But  the  usage  of  hri  is  further  confirmed  by  other  passages 
of  Egyptian  origin.  In  Pap.  Par.  15  *  (120  B.C.)  two  alyvir- 
tlcu  o~vyypa<f>al  are  mentioned,  which  are  dated  as  follows : 
/ua?  fiev  yeyovvias  [rod  IH'  crow?  TraxJobv  eVt  tov  $i\o/jl7)- 
To/?o?,  the  one  of  Pachon  (Egyptian  month)  of  the  18th 
year  (of  the  reign)  of  Philometor;  erepas  8e  yeyovvlas  tov  AE' 
fieaoprj  eirl  tov  avTov  fiao-tXecos,  the  other  of  Mesore  [Egyptian 
month]  (of  the  year)  35  (of  the  reign)  of  the  same  king.  Finally, 
Pap.  Par.  5 2  begins  thus :  jSao-iXevovToov  KXeoiraTpa^  koX 
TlToXefiaiov  Oecov  ^iXo/jbrjTOpcov  XcoTrjpwv  erov<;  A'  i<\>  iepew? 
fBao~Cke(D<;  TlToXefialov  Oeov  ^tXofjbrjTopo^  XwTrjpos  ' AXe^dvBpov 
ical  Oecov  ZcoTijpcov,  kt\.  If  the  interpretation  advocated  by 
Brunet  against  Brugsch,8  viz.,  under  King  Ptolemy  .  ...  ,  the 
priest  of  Alexander  [the  Great]  and  of  the  gods  be  correct, 
then  this  passage  also  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  pleonastic  hrl  of  the  Prologue  to  Sirach  is  thus  sup- 
ported by  several  authorities  of  about  the  same  date  and 
place.  Hence  also,  in  the  light  of  this  result,  the  passages 
from  the  Greek  Bible,  cited  above,  acquire  a  new  signi- 
ficance. The  pleonastic  hrt  found  in  these  is  not  to  be 
explained  by  that  excessive  scrupulosity  of  the  translators 
which  manifests  itself  elsewhere ;  in  point  of  fact,  their 
desire  to  translate  literally  was  assisted  by  a  peculiar  idiom 
of  their  locality,  and  hence  we  have  a  translation  which 
is  at  once  literal  and  accurate. 

2.  THE  SUPPOSED  EDICT  OF  PTOLEMY  IV.  PHILO- 
PATOE  AGAINST  THE  EGYPTIAN  JEWS. 

In  3  Mace.  3 ll  ff-  is  quoted  a  decree  of  Ptolemy  IV. 
Philopator  against  the  Egyptian  Jews,  according  to  which  a 
reward  is  promised  to  every  one  who  informs  against  a  Jew. 
In  our  editions  the  Greek  text  of  verse 28  runs  thus  :  fiTjvveiv 

1  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  220  f .  2  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  153,  Brugsch  translates  thus :  under  the  priest  of  "the"  king 
Ptolemy.  .  .  . 
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Se  tov  ftovkofievov  i<f>  &  rrjv  ovcriav  rov  ifnriTrTOVTos  vtto  ttjv 
evdvvcLV  Xtfyfrercu  zeal  i/c  rod  ftaaikiicov  apyvpiov  hpcv%iia<; 
$iqyOua$  /ecu  rrjs  ekevOepias  revtjercu  /cal  o-re^avcoOija-erai,. 
Grimm 1  explains  the  ungrammatical  (constructionslos)  accusa- 
tive at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  as  an  anacoluthon, — as  if 
the  writer  had  in  his  mind  some  such  construction  as  ek  ttjv 
iXevdeptav  a(j>cupr)cr6/jL€0a.  In  that  case  we  translate  as  fol- 
lows :  him,  however,  who  is  willing  to  inform  against  a  Jew — he 
shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  property  of  him  upon  whom  the 
punishment  falls,  two  thousand  silver  drachmae  from  the  royal 
treasury,  shall  obtain  his  freedom,  and  shall  be  crowned  with  a 
garland.  A  most  extraordinary  proclamation, — extraordinary 
even  for  the  third  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  is  by  no  means 
wanting  in  extraordinary  things.  "It  cannot  but  seem 
strange  that  slaves  only  are  invited  to  become  informers, 
and  that  this  fact  is  announced  quite  indirectly,  and,  what  is 
more,  only  at  the  end  of  the  statement."2  But  even  this 
invitation,  which,  in  the  circumstances  related  in  the  book, 
is  by  no  means  impossible,  does  not  appear  so  strange  to 
the  present  writer  as  the  proffered  reward,  which,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  ease  with  which  an  information 
might  be  lodged  against  any  individual  Jew  among  so  many,3 
is  hardly  less  than  horrifying:  not  so  much,  indeed,  the 
monetary  reward,  as  the  declaration  that  the  slave  who 
acted  as  informer  was  to  receive  not  only  his  freedom,  but 
also  the  honour  which  was  the  special  prerogative  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  viz.,  the  being  crowned  with  a  garland. 
The  passage  thus  awakes  suspicion  of  its  being  corrupt,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Alexandrinus,  as  well  as  other 
manuscripts,  omits  rev^erac  /cat,  and  reads  thus :  /cal  t^? 
e\ev0€pia<;  aTe^avcoOrjaerai.  But  nothing  is  really  gained 
thereby,  for  this  reading,  as  such,  gives  no  sense — though, 
indeed,  its  very  unintelligibility  makes  it  probable  that  it 
represents  the  older,  though  already  corrupt,  form  of  the 

1  HApAT.  iv.  (1857),  p.  249.  2  Grimm,  ibid. 

3  According  to  4 ",  the  number  of  the  Jews  was  so  enormous  that,  when 
their  names  were  being  entered  in  the  lists  before  their  execution,  pens  and 
papyrus  ran  short ! 
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text,  by  which  the  received  reading  can  be  explained  as 
being  an  attempt  to  make  the  statement  more  plausible. 
Hence  Grimm  gives  it  the  preference,  and  "  cannot  hesitate 
for  a  moment "  to  accept  the  emendation  of  Grotius,  viz., 
zeal  rot?  'EXevOeplots  o-TecpavcoOijaerac,  i.e.,  and  he  shall  be 
crowned  at  the  feast  of  the  Eleutheria.  The  alteration  is 
certainly  not  extensive,  and  the  conjecture  has  at  all  events 
the  advantage  of  explaining  away  the  invitation  to  the 
slaves,  which  seems  so  offensive  to  its  proposer.  Neverthe- 
less, 0.  F.  Fritzsche1  hesitates  to  accept  it,  and,  as  we 
think,  not  without  good  reason.  We  know  nothing  of 
any  feast  of  the  Eleutheria  as  a  custom  in  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies,  and  it  is  extremely  precarious  to  take  refuge 
in  a  conjecture  which,  by  introducing  an  entirely  new 
historical  consideration,  would  give  the  text  such  a  very 
special  meaning. 

The  author  believes  that  the  following  facts  from 
Egyptian  sources  contribute  something  towards  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  verse. 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  supposed  "  construction-less  " 
accusative  firjvveiv  Be  tov  ftov\6[Levov,  reference  might  have 
been  made  to  the  similar,  apparently  absolute,  infinitive  at 
the  end  of  the  edict  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  which  is 
given  in  the  Epistle  of  Aristeas  (ed.  M.  Schmidt),  p.  17  f., 
viz.,  tov  Be  fiov\6jjLevov  7rpoo-ayye\\eiv  irepl  tcjv  aTrecdrjaavrcov 
eirl  tov  (f>avevro<i  ev6%ov  ttjv  tcvpiav  e%eiv  (p.  18  7  f.) ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  e%eiv  depends  upon  the  technical  BieiX^ajjiev  of  the 
previous  sentence.  Similarly  we  might  construe  the  ^vveiv 
he  tov  /3ov\6fievov  with  the  BceiXTJcfrafiev  of  verse26.  We 
cannot  but  perceive  that  there  is  on  the  whole  a  certain 
similarity  between  the  official  formulae  of  the  two  edicts, 
and  it  seems  very  natural  to  suppose  that,  even  if  both 
are  spurious,  yet  in  form  they  fully  represent  the  official 
style  of  the  Ptolemaic  period.  In  fact,  a  comparison  of 
this  Maccabean  passage  with  Pap.  Par.  10 2   (145  B.C.) — a 

1  In  a  critical  note  upon  the  text  of  the  passage  in  his  edition  of  the 
Old  Testament  Apocrypha. 

2  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  178  f . 
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warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  two  runaway  slaves — raises 
the  supposition  to  a  certainty.  The  warrant  first  gives  an 
exact  description  of  each  fugitive,  and  then  sets  forth  a 
reward  for  their  recapture,  or  for  information  concerning 
their  whereabouts.  When  we  place  the  two  passages  in 
parallel  columns  as  below,  we  see  at  once  the  remarkable 
similarity  between  the  formulae  employed  in  each ;  be  it 
noted  that  the  Maccabean  passage  has  been  correctly 
punctuated. 

3  Mace.  328.  Pap.  Par.  10. 

firjvveiv    Be     tov    fiov-  tovtov     o?    av     dvaydyrj 

\6fievov,  ec/>'  <p  tt]v  ovaiav  X^yfrerao    ^aX/cov    rdXavra 

rod  epnr'nrTOVTOs  vtto  tt)v  ev-  Bvo  TpL<T,%i\Las  {Bpa^fids) . 

Ovvav  Xijyjrerai,  /cal   etc  tov  /nTjvvecv   Be   tov  fiov- 

/3aac\i,/cov  dpyvpLOV  Bpa^/xa^  Xo/xevov  tol<;  irapaTov  GTpa- 

hicXikiax  [Codd.  19,  64,  93,  ttjjov. 
Syr. :  T/3to-%tA£a?]. 

In  reference  to  the  absolute  /jurjvveiv  Be  tov  ^ovXofievov 
of  the  Papyrus,  the  French  editor1  remarks  that  the  in- 
finitive does  duty  for  the  imperative,  as  in  similar  formulae 
generally.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate,  especially 
as  the  imperative  infinitive  is  itself  to  be  explained  as  a 
breviloquence,  to  make  the  infinitive  depend  upon  a  verb 
of  command  which  the  edict  tacitly  presupposes.2  We  must, 
in  any  case,  reject  the  hypothesis  of  an  anacoluthon  in  the 
Maccabean  passage ;  it  would  destroy  the  impression  given  by 
the  peculiarly  official  style  of  the  edict.  The  words  pbt]vveiv 
Be  tov  ftovXo/juevov  are  a  complete  sentence  in  themselves: 
he  shall  inform,  who  so  desires.  Hence  the  comparison  in- 
stituted above  is  not  without  interest  for  the  criticism  of 

1  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  203. 

2  Cf.  diei\f]<pafxev  in  the  other  two  edicts.  The  official  language  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period  may  depend  here  also  (ante,  p.  104  ff.)  on  the  usage  of 
Greek  jurisprudence.  The  identical  usage  of  the  infinitive  is  found  in  an 
Inscription  on  a  building  in  Tegea  (ca.  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  Arcadian  dialect),  line 
24 f. :  Ijupouvev  dk  rb/x  fioXo/xevov  iirl  rot  riixiaaoi  ras  Ca/j.iav  (edited  by  P.  Cauer ; 
see  p.  114,  note  2,  above).  These  examples  of  the  absolute  infinitive  in 
edicts  might  be  largely  supplemented  from  Inscriptions. 
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the  third  Book  of  Maccabees ;  while,  conversely,  it  may  be 
maintained  that  the  Ptolemaic  edicts  in  Jewish-Alexandrian 
literature,  even  if  they  were  each  and  all  spurious,  and  were 
without  value  as  sources  for  the  facts,  are  yet  of  great 
historical  importance,  in  so  far,  that  is,1  as  they  faithfully 
represent  the  forms  of  official  intercourse. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  "extraordinary"  pro- 
clamation at  the  end  of  v, 28  ?  There  is  no  necessity  what- 
ever that  we  should  connect  the  passage  itself  (according  to 
the  ordinary  reading)  with  slaves;  the  present  writer  is 
surprised  that  Grimm  did  not  perceive  the  much  more 
obvious  explanation,  viz.,  that  the  invitation  is  really 
directed  to  the  Jews.  The  edict  threatened  their  freedom 
and  their  lives,  as  may  not  only  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  but  as  is  also  confirmed  by  the  expression 
of  their  feelings  once  the  danger  had  been  happily  averted  : 
they  felt  that  they  were  ao-weis,  eXevOepoi,  virepxaptls-1 
Hence  when  those  who  appeared  as  king's  evidence  against 
their  proscribed  brethren  were  thereby  promised  the  freedom 
which  was  otherwise  in  danger,  the  bargain  was  an  exceed- 
ingly tempting  one.  It  is,  finally,  quite  unnecessary  to  speak 
of  a  crowning  of  the  informer.  Assuming  that  the  reading  of 
the  Alexandrinus,  teal  tt)?  ekevOepias  arTecfeavcodijo-erai,  is  the 
older — though  itself  a  corrupt — form  of  the  text,  the  author 
would  propose  to  make  a  trivial  alteration,  and  read  /cat  rfj 
ikevOepia,  are^avcoO  qaerai^  The  verb  arefyavow  has  not 
infrequently  the  general  meaning  reward*  and  this  is  what 
it  means  here. 


1  To  say  nothing  of  their  value  as  indicating  the  wishes  and  ideas  of 
the  writers  of  them. 

2  3  Mace.  7  20. 

3  In  T7?  i\eu9eph,  (TTepaucad^ireTai,  4\ev9epias  might  very  easily  arise  from 
dittography,  and  this  error,  again,  might  result  in  rrjs  eKeudepias. 

4  Brunet  de  Presle,  Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  308 ;  he  refers,  inter  alia,  to 
Polyb.  xiii.  9  s,  iffrecpivuxrav  rbv  'Avrioxov  irevraKoa-iois  apyvpiov  raXdvrois,  and  to 
the  use  of  <rre<p(Lviov  for  reward  in  Pap.  Par.  42  (155  B.C.) ;  on  this  cf.  the 
Thesaurus,  and  Lumbroso,  Recherchzs,  p.  235. — In  reference  to  the  whole 
subject  see  now  E.  Ziebarth,  Popular  Mag  en  mit  Delator  enpramien  nach 
griechischem  Recht,  in  Hermes,  xxxii.  (1897),  pp.  609-628. 
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3.  THE  "  LARGE  LETTERS  "  AND  THE  "  MARKS  OF 
JESUS  "  IN  GAL.  6. 

Paul  began  his  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gala- 
tians  in  most  promising  circumstances  ;  they  received  the 
invalid  traveller  as  a  messenger  of  God,  yea,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  Saviour  himself  who  sank  down  upon  their  thres- 
hold under  the  burden  of  the  cross.  Whereas  others  might 
have  turned  from  Paul  with  loathing,  they  came  to  him, 
aye,  and  would  have  given  away  their  eyes  if  by  so  doing 
they  could  have  helped  him.  And  then  with  childlike  piety 
they  gazed  upon  the  majestic  Porm  which  the  stranger 
pictured  to  them.  Ever  afterwards  they  were  his  children ; 
and  like  a  father's,  indeed,  are  the  thoughts  which,  across 
land  and  sea,  bind  him  to  the  far-off  churches  of  Galatia. 
True,  he  knows  that  they  had  forsaken  their  native  idols 
with  the  zeal  of  the  newly- awakened,  but  he  also  knows  that 
they  had  not  followed  up  this  advance  by  full  realisation 
of  the  sacred  fellowship  in  which  the  majesty  of  the  living 
Christ  ever  anew  assumes  human  form.  The  confession 
regarding  his  own  life  in  Christ,  which  Paul,  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  martyrdom,  made  to  his  dearest  friends,  had  been 
confirmed  in  his  own  mind  by  the  painful  yet  joyful  experi- 
ence of  his  long  apostolic  labours  among  the  churches  :  Not 
as  though  I  had  already  attained!  So  then,  as  he  left  these 
infant  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  his  heart,  full  of  love  and 
gratitude,  would  yet  have  some  foreboding  of  the  dangers 
which  their  isolation  might  bring  about ;  we  cannot  imagine 
that  he  was  one  to  think,  with  the  blind  affection  of  a  father, 
that  the  newly-awakened  had  no  further  need  of  tutors  and 
governors.  Nay,  but  rather  that,  as  he  prayed  to  the  Father 
on  their  behalf,  his  remembrance  of  them  would  be  all  the 
more  fervent. 

With  their  good-natured  Gallic  flightiness  of  disposition, 
these  young  Christians,  left  to  themselves,  succumbed  to  the 
wiles  of  their  tempters.  Paul  was  compelled  to  recognise 
that  here  too,  the  wicked  enemy,  who  was  always  sowing 
tares  among  his  wheat,  did  not  labour  in  vain.     In  their 
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simple-hearted  ignorance  the  Galatians  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  bewitched  by  the  word  of  the  Law,  and,  in 
course  of  time,  their  idea  of  the  man  whom  they  had  once 
honoured  as  their  father  in  Christ  became  somewhat  dis- 
torted in  the  light  which  streamed  from  national  and 
theological  animosity. 

How  shall  we  figure  to  ourselves  the  feelings  of  the 
Apostle  as  the  news  of  this  reached  his  ears  ?  If  we  would 
understand  not  only  the  words,  but,  so  to  speak,  also  the 
spirit,  of  the  Letter  to  the  Galatians,  we  must,  above 
all,  endeavour  to  bring  home  to  our  minds  the  movements 
of  this  marvellous  human  soul.  The  keen  biting  polemic 
of  the  missive  gives  us  to  know  exactly  how  Paul  judged 
of  the  legal  particularism  of  his  opponents ;  it  was  the 
salutary  indignation  of  the  reformer  that  guided  his  pen 
here.  But  we  dare  not  assume  that  he  meted  out  the 
same  measure  to  the  tempted  as  to  their  tempters.  The 
bitter  incisiveness  with  which  he  speaks  of  these  churches 
does  not  proceed  from  the  self-willed  sullenness  of  the  mis- 
interpreted benefactor  who  is  pleased  to  pose  as  a  martyr : 
it  is  rather  the  lament  of  the  father  who,  in  the  unfilial 
conduct  of  his  son,  sees  but  the  evil  which  the  wrong-doer 
brings  upon  himself.  The  harsh  and  formal  speech  of  the 
first  page  or  two  of  the  letter  is  that  of  the  TrcuBaycoyb?  ek 
Xpiarov.  But  he  speaks  thus  only  incidentally ;  once  he 
has  risen  above  the  warfare  of  embittering  words  to  the 
praise  of  the  faith  in  Christ  which  may  again  be  theirs, 
the  warm  feelings  of  the  old  intimacy  will  no  longer  be 
subdued,  and  the  man  who  a  moment  before  had  feared 
that  his  labour  among  these  foolish  ones  had  been  in  vain, 
changes  his  tone  and  speaks  as  if  he  were  addressing  the 
Philippians  or  his  friend  Philemon. 

As  in  his  other  letters,  so  in  this  does  Paul  add  to  the 
words  he  had  dictated  to  his  amanuensis  a  postscript  in  his 
own  handwriting.  More  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
concluding  words  of  the  letters  generally;  they  are  of  the 
highest  importance  if  we  are  ever  to  understand  the  Apostle. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Letter  to  the  Galatians  is  certainly  a 
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very  remarkable  one.  Once  again,  in  short  and  clear  anti- 
theses, the  Law  and  Christ  are  set  over  against  each  other; 
and,  moreover,  the  fact  that  it  is  only  his  opponents  whom 
he  now  treats  severely,  fully  consorts  with  the  mood  of 
reconciliation  with  the  church,  to  which,  in  course  of  writing, 
he  had  been  brought.  The  letter  does  not  close  with  com- 
plaints against  the  Galatians  ;  and  in  view  of  the  occasion 
of  the  letter,  this  must  be  taken  as  signifying  very  much  the 
same  as  what  can  be  observed  in  the  conclusion  of  other 
letters  called  forth  by  opposition,  viz.,  the  express  indication 
of  the  cordiality  that  subsisted  between  the  writer  and  the 
readers.  Paul  has  again  attained  to  perfect  peace — so  far, 
at  least,  as  concerns  his  Galatian  brethren ;  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  in  this  placid  frame  of  mind  lies  the  explanation 
of  the  much-discussed  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  auto- 
graph conclusion :  See  with  how  large  letters  1  write  unto  you 
with  mine  own  hand.  The  true  mode  of  interpreting  these 
words  is  to  take  them  as  a  piece  of  amiable  irony,  from  which 
the  readers  might  clearly  realise  that  it  was  no  rigorous 
pedagogue  that  was  addressing  them.  The  amanuensis, 
whose  swift  pen  was  scarcely  able  to  record  the  eloquent 
flow  of  Paul's  dictation  upon  the  coarse  papyrus  leaves,  had 
a  minute  commonplace  handwriting.  Between  his  fluent 
hand  and  that  of  Paul  there  was  a  pronounced  difference  l — 
not  only  in  the  Letter  to  the  Galatians.  Surely  it  is  hardly 
quite  accurate  to  say  that  Paul  used  large  letters  in  the 
present  isolated  instance  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the 
importance  of  the  words  to  follow.  The  large  letters  naturally 
suggest  that  the  explanation  rather  lies  in  the  formal  and 
external  matter  of  caligraphy,  and  the  fact  that  Paul  calls 
special  attention  to  them  can  only  be  explained,  as  we 
think,  on  the  theory  indicated  above.  Large  letters  are 
calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  children ;  and  it  is  as 
his  own  dear  foolish  children  that  he  treats  the  Galatians, 
playfully  trusting  that  surely  the  large  letters  will  touch 
their  hearts.     When  Paul  condescended  to  speak  in  such  a 

1  See  the  remarks  of  Mahaffy,  i.,  p.  48. 
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way,  the  Galatians  knew  that  the  last  shadows  of  castigatory 
sternness  had  died  from  his  countenance.  The  real  stern- 
ness of  the  letter  was  by  no  means  obliterated  thereby  ;  but 
the  feeling  of  coolness  that  might  have  remained  behind  was 
now  happily  wiped  away  by  Paul's  thrice-welcome  good- 
natured  irony,  and  the  readers  were  now  all  the  more  ready 
to  receive  the  final  message  that  still  lay  on  his  heart. 

The  closing  words  present  no  difficulty  in  themselves. 
It  is  only  the  last  sentence  but  one 1 — one  of  the  strangest 
utterances  of  Paul — which  is  somewhat  enigmatical.  Tov 
\olttov  2  kottovs  fiot  firjBels  Trape^era) '  iyco  yap  ra  o-riyfiara 
tov  'Itjo-ov  iv  tg3  acofiari  fiov  ^aard^co,  henceforth  let  no  man 
trouble  me,  for  I  bear  in  my  body  (R.V.  branded  on  my  body)  the 
marks  of  Jesus.  Two  questions  arise  here :  first,  what  does 
Paul  mean  by  the  marks  of  Jesus  ?  and,  secondly,  to  what 
extent  does  he  base  the  warning,  that  no  one  shall  trouble 
him,  upon  his  bearing  of  these  marks  ? 

"  arty fiara  .  .  are  signs,  usually  letters  of  the  alphabet 
(Lev.  19 28),  which  were  made  upon  the  body  (especially  on 
the  forehead  and  the  hands)  by  branding  or  puncturing,— 
on  slaves  as  a  symbol  of  their  masters,  on  soldiers  as  a 
symbol  of  their  leaders,  on  criminals  as  a  symbol  of  their 
crime,  and  also,  among  some  oriental  peoples,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  deity  they  served  (3  Mace.  229,  .  .  )."3  Hence  an 
ancient  reader  would  know  perfectly  well  what  these  stig- 
mata were,  but  the  very  variety  of  their  possible  application 
renders  less  evident  the  special  reference  in  the  case  before 
us.  In  any  case,  it  seems  to  us  quite  evident  that  Paul  is 
speaking  metaphorically ;  is  alluding,  in  fact,  to  the  scars 
of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  his  apostolic  labours,4 
and  not  to  actual,  artificially-produced  aTiy^ara.  Sieffert5 
decides  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  Paul's  intention 
was  to  describe  himself  as  the  slave  of  Christ ;  but  in  that 
case,  how  can  the  yap  possibly  be  explained?  We  feel, 
in  fact,  that  the  yap  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  invalidate 
the  hypothesis.     Had  Paul  said  the  exact  contrary;   had 

1  Gal.  617.        2  For  rod  \otirod  cf.  W.  Schmid,  Der  Atticismus,  iii.,  p.  135. 
3  F.  Sieffert,  Meyer,  vii. 7  (1886),  p.  375.  4  2  Cor.  11.         *  P.  376. 
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he  said,  for  instance,  Henceforth  go  on  troubling  me  as  you 
willy1 — then  the  yap  would  have  admirably  fitted  the  con- 
text ;  that  is,  Paul  might  have  gone  on  I  to  say,  with 
proud  resignation,  1  am  accustomed  to  that,  for  1  am  naught 
but  a  despised  slave  of  Jesus  Christ. 

No  one  will  seriously  contend  that  Paul  wished  to  com- 
pare himself  with  a  branded  criminal ;  and  the  reference  to 
the  tattooing  of  soldiers  would  seem  equally  far-fetched. 
The  yap  speaks  against  the  latter  explanation  quite  as 
forcibly  as  against  the  hypothesis  of  slave-marks ;  for  the 
miles  christianus  does  not  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the  Evil 
One  by  striking  a  treaty,  but  by  going  forth  to  active  warfare, 
armed  with  the  shield  of  faith. 

The  explanation  of  Wetstein 2  still  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  best ;  according  to  this,  Paul  means  sacred  signs, 
in  virtue  of  which  he  is  declared  to  be  one  consecrated  to 
Christ,  one  therefore  whom  no  Christian  dare  molest.  But 
Wetstein,  too,  fails  adequately  to  show  the  causal  relation 
between  the  two  clauses,  and  as  little  does  he  justify 
the  unquestionably  strange  periphrasis  here  used  to  express 
metaphorically  the  idea  of  belonging  to  Christ.3 

Provisionally  accepting,  however,  this  theory  of  the 
o-TLyfiara,  we  might  represent  the  causal  relation  somewhat 
as  follows :  Anyone  who  bears  the  marks  of  Jesus  is  His 
disciple,  and,  as  such,  is  under  His  protection  ;  hence  any- 
one who  offends  against  Paul  lays  himself  open  to  the 
punishment  of  a  stronger  Power.  We  should  thus  be  led  to 
look  upon  the  a-TuyjuaTa  as  sacred  protective-marks,  and  to 
interpret  our  passage  in  connection  with  certain  lines  of 
thought  to  which  B.  Stade  has  recently  called  attention.4 
Already  in  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  him,  we  find  not 

1  Cf.  J.  J.  Wetstein,  Novum  Testamentum  Graecum,  ii.,  Amsterdam, 
1752,  p.  238  f. :  "  Notae  enim  serviles  potius  invitabant  aliorum  contumeliam  ". 

2  P.  238  :  "  Sacras  notas  intelligit  Paulus;  se  sacrum  esse,  cui  ideo  nemo 
eorum,  qui  Christum  amant,  molestus  esse  debeat,  profitetur  ". 

3  Besides,  Paul  does  not  speak  of  the  marks  of  Christ  at  all ;  he  uses 
the  name  Jesus,  otherwise  rare  in  his  writings. 

4  Beitrage  zur  Pentateuchkritik,  ZAW.  xiv.  (1894),  p.  250  fif. 
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a  few  indications  of  such  protective-marks.  He  explains 
the  mark  of  Cain  as  such,  but,  even  apart  from  this, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Is.  44 51  and  Ezek.  9;2  in  the 
latter  passage  we  read  that,  before  the  angels  bring  ruin 
upon  Jerusalem  and  destroy  its  inhabitants,  one  of  them 
sets  a  mark  upon  the  forehead  of  all  those  who  mourn  for 
the  abominations  practised  in  the  city ;  these  are  spared  by 
the  destroying  angels.3  In  Lev.  1927V  21 5f-,  Deut.  14 lf-, 
there  is  likewise  implied  an  acquaintance  with  sacred  signs 
by  which  the  bearer  indicates  that  he  belongs  to  a  certain 
deity :  were  the  Israelites  to  permit  of  the  sign  of  another 
god  among  them,  they  would  thereby  rupture  their  special 
relation  to  Jahweh  as  being  His  people.  Circumcision,  too, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  Jahweh.5  The  following 
passages,  belonging  to  a  later  time,  may  be  mentioned  : 6 
Psal.  Sol.  15 8  on  to  crj/jLeTov  rov  6eov  iirl  Bucaiovs  et? 
crcoTrjpiav,  cf.  v. 10,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Troiovvres  avo^iav 
that  they  have  to  crrj/ieLOv  Trjq  aTrcoXeia?  iirl  tov  fieToairov 
avTcov ;  according  to  3  Mace.  2  "  the  Alexandrian  Jews  were 
compelled  by  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  to  have  branded  upon 
them  an  ivy  leaf,  the  sign  of  Dionysos,  the  king  himself 
being  similarly  marked  ; 7  Philo,  de  Monarchic*  (M.),  p.  220  f., 
reproaches  the  Jewish  apostates  for  allowing  themselves  to 
be  branded  with  the  signs  of  idols  made  with  hands  (ivioi  Be 
ToaavTy  ickyjpr\VTai  p,avia<;  v7T€p/3o\f},  a>o~T  .  .  .  levTai  7rpo9 
BovXeiav  tcov  ^etpOK/xyTcov  ypafifiao-iv  avTrjv  6fio\oyovvT€<;  .... 
iv  TOt9  o-co/JLaci,  /ca,Tao-Ti,£ovT€<z  clvttjv  a-iBrjp(p  TreTrvpco/ievcp 
7T/JO?  ave%akenrTOv  8ia/j,ovijv  •  ovSe  yap  yjpbvus  tclvtcl  afjuavpovv- 

1  Kal  erepos  imypdtyei  x€lpl  clvtov  •  rov  Oeov  el/xi ;  see  the  remarks  upon  1 
Kings  20  »*,  and  Zech.  13 6  in  Stade,  p.  313,  also  p.  314  ft. 

2  Stade,  p.  301. 

8  Stade  also  draws  attention  to  the  protective-marks  of  the  Passover 
night ;  as  these,  however,  were  not  made  upon  the  body,  they  come  less  into 
consideration  here.  But  note  that  in  Exod.  13  9- 16  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
is  compared  to  a  sign  upon  the  hand  and  upon  the  forehead. 

4  Note  that  the  LXX  has  ypdji/xaTa  ariicrd  here. 

8  Gen.  17  n,  Rom.  4  u ;  cf.  on  this  point  Stade,  p.  308. 

•  Cf.,  most  recently,  Stade,  pp.  301,  303  ff. 

7  Etymologicum  Magnum,  sub  rdWos. 
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rat)  ;  and  similarly  the  worshippers  of  the  beast  in  Kevela- 
tion  bear  the  name  or  the  number  of  the  beast  as  a  ya?allxa 
on  the  forehead  or  on  the  right  hand,1  while  the  faithful  are 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  Lamb  and  of  the  living  God.2 
Finally — a  fact  which  is  specially  instructive  in  regard  to  the 
significance  of  protective-marks  in  Greek  Judaism — the  The- 
phillin,  prayer-fillets,  were  regarded  as  protective-marks,  and 
were  designated  fyvkaicTrjpia,  the  technical  term  for  amulets. 
These  various  data  are  sufficient,  in  our  opinion,  to  justify 
us  in  supposing  that  the  Apostle  might  quite  easily  charac- 
terise his  scars  metaphorically  as  protective-marks? 

In  confirmation  of  this  supposition  we  feel  that  we 
must  draw  attention  to  a  certain  Papyrus  passage,  which 
seems  to  grow  in  significance  the  longer  we  contemplate  it, 
and  which,  moreover,  may  even  merit  the  attention  of  those 
who  cannot  at  once  accept  the  conclusions  here  drawn  from 
it,  as  we  think,  with  some  degree  of  justification. 

It  is  found  in  the  bilingual  (Demotic  and  Greek) 
Papyrus  J.  383  (Papyrus  Anastasy  65)  of  the  Leiden 
Museum.  C.  J.  C.  Reuvens 4  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  it,  assigning  it  to  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  cent.  a.d.5 
Then  it  was  published  in  fac-simile  6  and  discussed 7  by  C. 

1  Rev.  13 16  f-,  14 9  ff-,  16  2,  19 20,  20 4.     See  ante,  p.  240  ff . 

2  Eev.  14 1,  72ff-,  94.  On  the  meaning  of  signs  in  the  Christian  Church, 
see  the  suggestions  of  Stade,  p.  304  ff . 

3  We  think  it  probable  that  the  expression  forms  an  antithesis  to  the 
previously  mentioned  circumcision  (cf.  Bom.  4n  gtiixg7ov  irepiTo/xrjs),  and  that 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  rov  'lyaov. 

4  Lettres  a  M.  Letronne  .  .  .  sur  les  papyrus  bilingues  et  grecs  .  .  .  du 
musee  d'antiguiUs  de  VuniversiU  de  Leide,  Leiden,  1830,  i.,  pp.  3  ff.,  36  ff. 
In  the  Atlas  belonging  to  this  work,  Table  A,  some  words  from  the  passage 
under  discussion  are  given  in  fac-simile. 

5  Appendice  (to  the  work  just  cited),  p.  151. 

•  Papyrus  tgyptien  ddmotigue  a  transcriptions  grecgues  du  musie  d'an- 
tiguiUs  des  Pays-Bas  a  Leide  (description  raisonnee,  J.  383),  Leiden,  1839. 
Our  passage  is  found  in  Table  IV.,  col.  VIII. ;  in  the  tables  the  Papyrus  is 
signed  A.  [=  Anastasy?]  No.  65. 

7  Monumens  tgyptiens  du  musee  d'antiguiUs  des  Pays-Bas  a  Leide, 
Leiden,  1839. 
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Leemans,  the  director  of  the  museum,  who  has  lately  again  l 
indicated  his  agreement  with  Eeuvens'  date.  H.  Brugsch 2 
has  expressly  emphasised  the  great  importance  of  the 
Papyrus  for  the  study  of  the  Demotic,  and  has  made  most 
exhaustive  use  of  it  in  his  Demotic  Grammar.3  He  follows 
Eeuvens  and  Leemans  in  describing  it  as  Gnostic — a  term 
that  may  either  mean  much  or  little.  The  passage  in 
question  has  been  recently  discussed  more  or  less  elaborately 
by  E.  Eevillout,4  G.  Maspero5  and  C.  Wessely.6 

It  is  found  in  the  Demotic  text  of  this  "  Gnostic " 
Papyrus,7  which  belongs  to  that  literature  of  magic  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  extensive  fragments,  and 
recently  brought  to  light.  To  judge  from  the  fac-similes, 
its  decipherment  is  quite  easy — so  far,  at  least,  as  it  affects 
us  here.  First  of  all,  the  text,  as  we  read  it,  is  given,  the 
various  readings  of  Eeuvens  (Es),  Leemans  (L),  Brugsch 
(B),  Maspero  (M),  Eevillout  (Et)  and  Wessely  (W)  being 
also  indicated. 

It  is  introduced  by  a  sentence  in  the  Demotic  which 
Eevillout  translates  as  follows  :  "  Pour  parvenir  a  etre  aim6  de 
quelquun  qui  lutte  contre  toi  et  ne  veut  pas  te  parler  (dire)  :  " 

1  Papyri  graeci  musei  antiguarii  publici  Lugduni-Batavi,  ii.,  Leiden, 
1885,  p.  5. 

2  Tiber  das  agyptische  Museum  zu  Leyden,  in  the  Zeitschr.  der  Deutschen 
morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  vi.  (1852),  p.  250  f. 

8  Grammaire  dimotigue,  Berlin,  1855.  A  fac-simile  of  our  passage  is 
found  on  Table  IX.  of  that  book,  a  transcription  on  p.  202. 

4  hes  arts  dgyptiens,  in  the  Revue  igyptologigue,  i.  (1880),  p.  164 ;  cf.  the 
same  author's  discussion  of  the  Papyrus,  ibid.,  ii.  (1881-1882),  p.  10  ff.  His 
book,  Le  Roman  de  Setna,  Paris,  1877,  was  not  accessible  to  the  present 
writer. 

6  Collections  du  Musee  Alaoui,  premiere  s£rie,  5«  livraison,  Paris,  1890, 
p.  66  f. ;  see  the  same  author's  discussion  of  the  Papyrus  in  his  Etudes 
demotigues,  in  the  Recueil  de  travaux  relatifs  a  la  philologie  et  a  VarcMologie 
igyptiennes  et  assyriennes,  i.  (1870),  p.  19  ff.  A  study  by  Birch  mentioned 
there  is  unknown  to  the  present  writer.     Our  passage  is  found  on  p.  30  f. 

6  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Sammlung  der  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer,  v. 
(Vienna,  1892),  p.  13  f. 

7  This  Papyrus  contains  another  and  longer  Greek  incantation,  most 
recently  read  and  discussed  by  Eevillout,  Rev.  e~g.,  i.  (1880),  p.  168  f. 

23 
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In  the  original  the  spell  occupies  three  and  a  half  lines. 
A  rent  runs  down  the  Papyrus  column,  nearly  in  the  middle  ; 
the  number  of  the  missing  letters  is  indicated  in  the  tran- 
script by  dots,  the  ends  of  the  original  lines  by  | . 

MHMEAIflKEOAE  ANOX 
IIAIIinET..  METOTBANEZ 
BA2TAZf2\THNTA$HN 

TorosiPEnsKAirnArn 

5     KATA..HHAIATTHNE  2 
ABIA02\KATA2THZAIEIZ 
TAZTAZKAIKATAGE2&AI 
EI2  . . .  XAZEANMOIOA 

Konorz\nAPA2XH  ripoz 

10     PEWflATTHNATTni 

2  iraimr^T  .  .  :  Rs.  TraTriire  .  .  .,  L.  nraTrnrer  .  ,  B.  TraiwreT(ov),  M. 
Papipetu,  Rt.  TlcnreirtTov,  W.  irairiirerov  |  4  oCipecos  :  W.  oaipios  [!J  | 
5  Kara  . .  T\<rai :  Rs.  Trara((rTr))(rai,  L.  Kara  .  .  r)crai,  B.  M.  Rt.  tcara- 
ffrrio'ai,  W.  KaTa[<rrr]](rai  |  e  s :  Rs.  B.  M.  Rt.  eis,  L.  e .  s  |  7  raaras : 
Rs.  tos  tos,  B.  ras  ra<pas,  W.  ray  rassic  |  8  .  .  .  xas  '•  ^s«  (a*)0*05' 
L.  .  axos,  M.  aA.x«*>  W.  .  .  a%os  |  A  :  B.  M.  Rt.  interpret  as  Seiva, 
W.  B[e)t(va)  |  9  perpco  I  B.  M.  Rt.  rp&\>w,  W.  <pepa>  | 

The  editors  differ  from  one  another  principally  in  their 
reproduction  (or  restoration)  of  the  non-Greek  words  in  the 
text.  As  these  are  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose,  we 
shall  not  further  pursue  the  subject,  feeling  constrained  to 
follow  Maspero  in  reading  thus  : — 

Mr)  fie  Biay/ce  oBe  •  avo% 
rKanriiT€.T\ov\  jjL6Tovf3av€<;  • 
/Sflkrrafa  rr)v  rafyrjv 
tov  '  Ocrtpea)?  /cat  VTrdjG) 
5     /caTa[<rr]?7o-af.  avrrjv  e(t)? 
"-4/3tSo9,  Karaarfjo-ai,  et? 

TCLO-TCL?  KOI  fCCLTa6i<T0ai, 

eh  [<z\]%a9  *  €az>  /xot  o  Se«/a 
kottov 9  TrapdaxV*  7r/300'- 
10     (r)peyfra)  avryv  aura). 

In  the  Papyrus  a  Demotic  rendering  of  the  incantation 
follows  the  Greek  text, — not  literal,  indeed,  but  showing, 
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few  variations.     This  Demotic  version  is  thus  rendered  by 
Bevillout : ' 

"  Ne  me  persecute  pas,  tine  telle  ! — Je  suis  Papipetou  Metou- 
banes,  je  porte  le  se'pulcre  a" Osiris,  je  vais  le  transporter  a  Abydos;  je 
le  ferai  reposer  dans  les  Alkali.  Si  une  telle  me  risiste  aujourd'hui, 
je  le  renver serai. — Dire  sept  fois." 


We  perceive  at  once  that  we  have  here  a  formula  of 
adjuration.  The  following  notes  will  help  towards  an  under- 
standing of  the  Greek  text. 

Line  1.  The  commentators  take  avox  to  be  the  Coptic 
anok  (cf.  12'DN)  I  am.  In  the  Greek  books  of  magic  we  very 
frequently  find  similar  instances  of  the  iya)  elfu  followed  by 
the  divine  name,  by  which  the  adjurer  identifies  himself  with 
the  particular  deity  in  order  to  invest  his  spell  with  special 
efficacy,  and  to  strike  the  demon  with  terror. 

L.  2.  We  have  not  as  yet  discovered  any  satisfactory 
etymological  explanation  of  the  words  irairiirerov  fierovfiaves  ; 
Reuvens  and  Leemans  give  nothing  more  than  conjectures. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  remember  that  such  foreign 
words  play  a  very  great  part  in  adjurations.  Even  if  they 
had  originally  any  meaning  at  all,  it  is  yet  unlikely  that  those 
who  used  the  formula  ever  knew  it;  the  more  mysterious 
the  words  of  their  spell  sounded,  the  more  efficacious  did 
they  deem  it. 

L.  3.  The  editors  translate  rrjv  Ta<f>r)v  rov  'Oo-lpecos  as 
the  coffin,  or  the  mummy,  of  Osiris,  rafyr)  in  this  sense  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Papyri  and  elsewhere.2  By  this 
ra<pr)  rov  'Oo-Lpeay?  we  must  understand  a  model  of  the  coffin 
or  of  the  mummy  of  Osiris  used  as  an  amulet.     The  efficacy 

1  Gf.  also  the  translation  of  Brugsch,  Gramm.  dim.,  p.  202. 

2  Notices,  xviii.  2,  pp.  234,  435  f.  Wessely,  Mitth.  Rainer,  v.,  p.  14, 
explains  that  "ra<p-fi  here  means  mummy,  as  we  learn  in  particular  from  the 
language  of  the  wooden  tablets  which  were  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 
mummies  as  labels  of  recognition".  See  also  Leemans,  Monumens,  p.  8. — 
C.  Schmidt,  Ein  altchristliclies  Mumienetikett  in  the  Zeitschr.  filr  die 
agyptische  Sprache  wnd  Alter ihumskunde,  xxxii.  (1894),  p.  55,  says,  "lam 
of  opinion  that  in  Roman  times  ra<p-f\  was  understood  as  the  ■  mummy '  only  ", 
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of  this  amulet  is  explained  by  the  Osiris  myth.1  The  Osiris 
of  Graeco-Boman  times  was  the  god  of  the  dead.  His 
corpse,  dismembered  by  Typhon,  was  again  put  together 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  by  Isis ;  and  it  was  ever  after- 
wards the  most  cherished  task  of  Isis,  Nephthys,  Horus, 
Anubis  and  Hermes,  deities  friendly  to  Osiris,  to  guard  his 
tomb,  and  to  prevent  the  wicked  Typhon  from  repeating 
his  mutilation  of  the  divine  body.  The  magicians  took 
advantage  of  this  conflict  among  the  gods  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  the  assistance  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  Osiris. 
They  strove  to  get  possession  of  the  sacred  coffin;  they 
carried  it  about  with  them — at  least  in  effigie,  as  an  amulet — 
and  they  threatened  to  demolish  it  if  their  desires  were 
not  fulfilled.  Thus,  according  to  Jamblichus,2  the  threats 
to  destroy  the  heavens,  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  to  divulge 
the  ineffable  secret  hidden  in  the  depths,  to  stay  the  sacred  sun- 
barge,  to  gratify  Typhon  by  scattering  the  limbs  of  Osiris  belong 
to  the  fiiao-Ti/cal  aireCKal  of  the  Egyptian  magicians.  The 
adjuration  under  notice  is  an  efficacious  minatory  formula  of 
this  kind.  It  is  directed  to  a  demon,  who  is  believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
eluded  by  its  means  ; 3  the  possession  of  the  ra(f>rj  tov  '0<7tpea>? 
cannot  but  impress  him,  being  a  guarantee  for  the  support 
of  the  most  powerful  deities,  seeing  that  it  was  to  their  own 
best  interests  to  be  favourable  to  the  possessor  of  the  im- 
perilled mummy.  A  quite  similar  menace,  made  by  some 
"  obscure  gentleman,"  is  found  in  a  recently-published 
tabula  devotionis 4  from  Adrumetum :  if  not,  I  shall  go  down 
to  the  holy  places  of  Osiris,  and  break  his  corpse  in  pieces,  and 
throw  it  into  the  river  to  be  borne  away.b 

1In  reference  to  what  follows,  see  Maspero,  Coll.  AL,  p.  66. 

2  De  mysteriis,  6  5  (ed.  G.  Parthey,  Berol.,  1857,  p.  245  f .) :  f)  yap  rbv 
ovpavbv  irpocapd^eiv  tl  to  upviTTa  T7}syIct8os  iiupaveiv  %  rb  eV  afiixra'Cf)  air6pp7]Tov  [for 
this  we  find,  6  7,  p.  248,  ra  iv'APvdcp  air6ppf\ra  ;  cf.  1.  6  of  our  formula]  dei£eiy 
tl  o~ri)<reiv  tV  fidpiv,  ^  ra  fiiKfi  rov  'OaipiSos  5ia<rKedd<reLv  t£  Tv(poivi. 

3  Beuvens,  i.,  p.  41.  4  See  p.  279. 

5  Collections  du  Muste  Alaoui,  prem.  serie,  5e  livraison  (1890),  p.  60 : 
Si  minus,  descendo  in  adytus  Osyris  et  dissolvam  tV  ratyty  et  mittam,  ut  a 
flumine  feratur.     See  Maspero's  explanatory  notes. 
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L.  6.  "Afi&os  is  the  Egyptian  Abydos.  The  town  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  Osiris.  It  was  looked 
upon  as  the  burial-place  of  the  god,  and  its  mysteries  are 
spoken  of  by  several  ancient  writers.1  The  assertion  of  the 
bearer  of  the  amulet,  viz.,  that  he  is  about  to  convey  the 
mummy  of  Osiris  to  Abydos,  seems  to  us  to  signify  that  he 
wishes,  by  means  of  an  act  which  exercises  a  secret  influence 
upon  the  friends  of  Osiris,  to  be  all  the  more  assured  of  their 
favour,  and  all  the  more  dangerous  to  the  demon. 

L.  7  and  8.  raara^  and  a\%a?  are  the  Greek  transcrip- 
tions of  two  Egyptian  words  which  are  rendered  by  Maspero2 
as  les  retraites  and  les  demeures  e'temelles  respectively.  They 
help  us  to  obtain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  preceding 
lines :  the  user  of  the  spell,  in  thus  reverently  entombing  the 
body  which  Typhon  had  abused,  lays  the  most  powerful 
deities  under  the  highest  obligation  to  himself. 

L.  8.  o  Selva  is  represented  in  the  original  by  the 
abbreviation  4>  which  is  frequently  used  in  the  Papyri  in 
the  same  way ;  when  the  formula  prescribed  in  the  book  of 
magic  was  actually  used  against  some  troublesome  person, 
this  person's  name  was  substituted  for  the  6  Seiva,  just  as 
the  name  of  the  demon  who  was  the  cause  of  the  kottoi  took 
the  place  of  the  88e  in  line  1.  (U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff  informs  the  author  by  letter  that  he  reads  6  Be(tva)  also 
in  line  1  (not  oSe),  for  which  there  is  much  to  be  said). 

L.  9.  irpoa{r)pe^(o :  the  Papyrus  distinctly  shows 
TTpoo-peyjrcD,  i.e.,  the  future  of  irpoa-peiray,  to  incline  towards, 
intransitive :  here  it  would  be  transitive,  for  which  usage 
there  is  no  authority,3  Hence  irpoo-Tpe-tyco  4  would  seem  the 
preferable  reading.  But  the  question  is  of  no  importance 
for  the  sense  of  the  concluding  sentence ;  in  either  case,  the 
adjurer  threatens  to  use  his  efficacious  amulet  against  the 
troubler. 

1  -E7.gr.,  Epiphanius,  Adv.  Haer.,  iii.  2,  p.  1093  D  (Dindorf ,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
571).     See  Reuvens,  p.  41  ff.  and  Leemans,  Monumens,  p.  9. 

2  Coll.  Al.,  p.  67.  3  Leemans,  Monumens,  p.  9. 
4  Leemans,  ibid.,  suggests  irpoapfyo). 
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The  spell  may  accordingly  be  translated  as  follows : — 
Persecute  me  not,  thou  there  ! — I  am  PAPIPETOU  METU- 
BANES  ;  1  carry  the  corpse  of  Osiris  and  1  go  to  convey  it  to 
Abydos,  to  convey  it  to  its  resting-place,  and  to  place  it  in  the 
everlasting  chambers.  Should  any  one  trouble  me,  I  shall  use  it 
against  him. 

Now,  differ  as  we  may  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  indi- 
vidual details  of  this  spell,  and,  in  particular,  as  to  the 
allusions  to  Egyptian  mythology,  it  is,  after  all,  only  the 
essential  meaning  which  concerns  us  here,  and  this  meaning 
the  author  holds  to  be  established :  the  ^aorrd^etv  of  a  par- 
ticular amulet  associated  with  a  god  acts  as  a  charm  against 
the  kottovs  irapkyeiv  on  the  part  of  an  adversary. 


Starting  from  this  point,  let  us  now  seek  to  understand 
the  enigmatical  words  of  the  Apostle.  One  can  hardly  resist 
the  impression  that  the  obscure  metaphor  all  at  once  be- 
comes more  intelligible :  Let  no  man  venture  kottovs  irapkyeiv 
for  me,  for  in  the  jSaaT&^eiv  of  the  marks  of  Jesus  I  possess  a 
talisman  against  all  such  things.  In  this  way  the  sense  of  the 
yap,  in  particular,  becomes  perfectly  clear.  The  words  are 
not  directed  against  the  Judaisers,  but  to  the  Galatians,  and, 
moreover,  it  seems  probable  that  we  must  explain  the  threat 
by  the  same  temper  of  mind1  to  which  we  attributed  the 
sportive  phrase  about  the  large  letters.  Just  as  the  Apostle, 
with  kindly  menace,  could  ask  the  Corinthians,  Shall  I  come 
unto  you  with  the  rod  ? 2  so  here,  too,  he  smilingly  holds  up  his 
ringer  and  says  to  his  naughty  but  well-beloved  children : 
Do  be  sensible,  do  not  imagine  that  you  can  hurt  me — I  am 
protected  by  a  charm. 

We  must  confess  that  we  do  not  feel  that  Paul,  by  this 
mixture  of  earnest  and  amiable  jest,  lays  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  trifling.     Only  by  a  total  misapprehension  of 

1  We  would  not,  however,  attach  any  special  importance  to  this.  The 
explanation  given  above  is  quite  justifiable,  even  if  Paul  was  speaking  wholly 
in  earnest. 

21  Cor.  421;  see  p.  119  f. 
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the  actual  letter-like  character  of  his  writings  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  could  we  expect  that  he  should  in  them 
assume  the  severe  manner  of  the  doctor  gentium,  who,  caught 
up  into  the  third  heaven,  proclaims  to  mankind  and  to  the 
ages  what  eye  hath  never  seen.  Paul  is  no  bloodless  and 
shadowy  figure  of  a  saint,  but  a  man,  a  man  of  the  olden 
time.  One  in  whose  letters  utterance  is  found  for  the  rap- 
tured glow  of  faith  and  for  a  sensitive  and  circumspect  love, 
for  bitter  feelings  of  scorn  and  relentless  irony — why  should 
the  winning  kindliness  of  the  jest  be  deemed  alien  to  him  ? 
He  wishes  to  bring  back  the  Galatians  to  the  true  way,  but 
perhaps  feels  that  he,  in  treating  as  rekecoL  those  who  are  but 
vrjinoL,  has  overshot  the  mark.  So  he  withdraws,  though  as 
regards  the  manner  rather  than  the  matter  of  his  charges ; 
and  who  that  has  ever  loved  the  Apostle  could  find  fault  ? 
Paul  has  taken  care,  in  this  passage,  that  his  words  shall 
have  no  hackneyed  ring;  he  does  not  use  general  terms 
about  the  purposelessness  of  the  attacks  made  on  him,  but 
intimates  that  what  preserves  him  are  the  protective-marks  of 
Jesus.  Jesus  guards  him ;  Jesus  restrains  the  troublers ; 
Jesus  will  say  to  them :  tl  ovtw  kottov?  wape^ere ;  icakbv 
epyov  rjpydcraTO  ev  ifioL 

"We  cannot,  of  course,  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
Paul  makes  conscious  allusion  to  the  incantation  of  the 
Papyrus;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it,  or  one  similar 
to  it,  was  known  to  him,  even  were  it  not  the  case  that  he 
composed  the  Letter  to  the  Galatians  in  the  city  of  magicians 
and  sorcerers.  The  Papyrus  dates  from  the  time  of  Ter- 
tullian  ;  the  incantation  itself  may  be  much  older.1  The 
same  Papyrus  furnishes  us  with  another  incantation,2  mani- 
festly pervaded  by  Jewish  ideas, — another  proof  of  the 
supposition  that  the  Apostle  may  have  been  acquainted 
with  such  forms  of  expression.  Moreover,  we  learn  even 
from    Christian    sources    that    Paul    on    more    than    one 

1  See  p.  323. 

2  It  begins  thus:  tiriKaXov/xai  <re  rbv  4u  t£  Kei>e$  irveifxaTi  Seivbv  aoparav 
vavTOKpaTopa  Oebv  6ea>u  (pdopoTroibv  Kal  ipri/jLOTroiSu  (Revue  igyptologique,  i.,  p.  168). 
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occasion  came  into  contact  with  magicians,1  while  he  him- 
self warns  the  Galatians  against  (papfiaKeca,2  and  reproaches 
them  for  having  suffered  themselves  to  be  bewitched : 3  all 
these  things  but  serve  as  evidence  for  the  fact  that  the  sphere, 
from  which,  haply,  some  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
obscure  phrase  about  the  marks  of  Jesus,  was  in  no  wise 
outwith  the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  the  writer  moved.4  Be 
it  at  least  conceded  that  our  contention  should  not  be 
met  by  aesthetic  or  religious  objections.  We  would  not 
maintain,  of  course,  that  the  figure  used  by  Paul  can 
be  fitted  into  the  formulas  of  dogmatic  Christology ;  but  in 
its  context  it  forms  a  perfectly  definite  and  forcible  metaphor. 
And  as  for  the  possible  religious  objection,  that  Paul  was 
not  the  man  to  apply  terms  originating  in  the  darkest 
"heathenism"  to  facts  distinctively  Christian,  it  is  a  fair 
counter-plea  to  ask  whether  it  is  an  unchristian  mode  of 
speech,  at  the  present  day,  to  use  the  verb  charm  (feien)  in 
a  similar  connection,  or  to  extol  the  Cross  as  one's  Talisman. 
In  the  same  manner  does  Paul  speak  of  the  wounds  which 
he  had  received  in  his  apostolic  work — and  which  in  2  Cor. 
4 10  he  describes  as  the  veicp<D<n,<;  rov  'Irjcrov — as  the  marks 
of  Jesus,  which  protected  him  as  by  a  charm. 

4.  A  NOTE  TO  THE  LITEEAEY  HISTOEY  OF  SECOND 

PETEE. 

Graven  upon  the  stones  of  a  locality  where  we  should 
not  expect  it,  we  find  a  piece  of  evidence  which,  in  any 
treatment  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  deserves  the 
highest  consideration.  The  beginning  of  this  early  Christian 
booklet  has  many  points  in  common  with  a  decree  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Stratonicea  in  Caria  in  honour  of  Zeus  Pan- 
hemerios  and  of  Hekate,  which,  dating  from  the  early  im- 
perial period,  has  been  preserved  in  an  Inscription.  This 
Inscription  has  already,  in  our  investigation  of  the  word 

1  Acts  13  and  19.  2  Gal.  5 20.  8  Gal.  3  K 

4  The  peculiarly  emphatic  iy<&,  too,  recalls  the  emphasis  of  certain 
incantations  ;  see  p.  355  with  reference  to  anok. 
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dperrj,  been  laid  under  contribution,1  and  it  will  once  again 
engage  our  attention.2  We  begin  here  by  giving  the  two 
texts  in  parallel  columns,  duly  marking  the  cognate  elements 
in  each ;  be  it  observed  that  it  is  not  only  the  unquestion- 
able similarities  in  expression  and  meaning  which  are  thus 
emphasised,  but  also  certain — for  the  present  let  us  call 
them  mechanical — assonances  between  the  two  texts,  the 
calling  of  attention  to  which  will  be  justified  as  we  proceed. 
In  order  to  understand  the  Inscription,  which,  omitting  the 
introductory  formula,  we  give  in  the  original  orthography, 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  infinitive  creacoadai  depends 
upon  an  antecedent  elrrovros. 

Decree  of  Stratonicea. 
. . .  rr)v  ttoKlv  dvcoOev  rfj  rcov 
Trpoea-Tcorcov  avrrjs  fUfjUrmv         0€[g^  Bvvdfiecos  avrov  ra  irpb? 
dew  [irpovoia  Am  II]avVfie-  ^v^aTeJoT/Seiav  BeBcoprj- 


2  Pet.  l3ft 
ft>?    ra    irdvra  rj/uv  rfj? 


[ptov  fcal  r.E]/eaT?79  ite  7ro\\cov 
teal  fieydXeov  teal  crvveyuv  klv- 

BvVCOV    (T6(T(O(70aC,     0)V    teal    TO, 

lepa  acrvka  teal  Itcerai  teai  r) 
lepa  (tvvkK.7)to<;  Boy/iart  %e- 
[/3a<rTovKaL<raposi7ri]  rrjs  rebv 
tcvplcov  'Pcofiaicav  alcovLov  dp- 
XV?  eiroirjo-avro  irpofyavefc  iv- 
apyela?  '  /caXw?  Be  eyi  iracrav 
g-Trov&hv  IcrfyepecrQca,  l<s  rrjv 
7rpo9  [clvtovs  evo-ef3]etav  teal 
firjBeva  teaipov  irapdXiirlv  rod 
evaefielv  teal  \iravevw  av- 

TOVS '    KCldLBpVTCU    Bk\  aya\/xara 

iv  to3  <76/5ao-To3  fiov\evrrjpi(p 
rosy  7rpoecpr}/jL€vco[v  Oe&v  ilTL- 
tyav\eo~rdra<$  rrapeyovra  rr)<$ 
Oelas  8vvdfjL€a)<;  aperd?,  Be  a? 


fAevrjs  Bed  t*)?  iiriyvcticrews  rov 
teaXeaavros  fj/j,ds  IBia  Bofjrj  teal 
dperfj,  Bi  wv  rd  rl/xia  rjfuv  teal 
fieyLcrra  irrayyek^iara  BeBco- 
prjrac,  tva  Bed  rovrcov  ykvrjcrOe 
Oeias  teoivcovol  (frvaecas  drro- 
fyvyovres  rrjs  iv  to3  tcoo-fMO)  iv 
eiridvfiia  (f)0opd$,  teal  avrb 
rovro  Be  cnrovBrjy  iracrav  rrap- 
eicrevey/eavre<;  eTrixoprjyrjcrare 
iv  rfj  nrlcrrei  vfjuoiv  rrjv  dperrjv 
iv  Be  rfj  dperfj  rrjv  yvwariv  iv 
Be  rfj  yvcoaec  rrjv  iytepdreiav 
iv  Be  rfj  iytcpareia  rrjv  vtto- 
/jlovtjv  iv  Be  rfj  v7rofiovfj  rrjv 
eb<je$eiav  iv  Be  rfj  evcre- 
fteia  rrjv  (j)i\aBe\(f)Lav  iv  Be 
rfj  <pi\aBe\(f)La  rrjv   dydrrrjv. 


1  See  p.  95  fi.    The  Inscription  is  given  in  CIO.  ii. ,  No.  2715  a,  b  = 
Waddington,  iii.  2,  Nos.  519-520  (p.  142). 

2  P.  370. 
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Kal  to  avvirav  if\r)6o<;  Oveu  re  (V.  n)  :    ovtcos  yap 

kcli  e7ri6vfiiti  /cat,  ev^erai  /cai  irKovaiCd^    eirLyoprjyr)6r}aeTaL 

evyapiGTei  a[el   Tolor\he   rot?  vfuv  rj  eio-oSos  eh  rrjv  alwviov 

0f!T&)l  W*****™*    ef°*         PaaCkeLav  rod Kvplov ^I^aX 
/cafCTrjsSi*  VLLVcoSiasTrpoo-oSov  „        ,T      \  v 

y  n  /  ,        n    «        >  crtor^po?   lrjaov  Xpiarov. 

KCLI  Up7}<TK€La<;    €V(T6peiV  CLV-  J 

toi)?  [eW  carat,]  •  eho%e  rfj  /3ov\rj 

Let  us  allow  these  parallels  to  speak  for  themselves, 
wholly  ignoring  the  feelings  of  unpleasantness  or,  it  may 
be,  of  wonder  which  they  may  wake  in  the  breasts  of  some. 
The  most  important  feature  is  manifestly  this  :  that  both 
texts  contain  the  expression  r)  Oeia  Bvvafii?,1  and  in  the  same 
case  to  boot.  Now  this  is  no  trite  expression  ;  its  occurrence 
in  the  Inscription  could  not  be  ignored,  even  if  there  were 
no  further  point  of  similarity  with  the  Epistle.  But  the  fact 
that  this  solemn  periphrasis  of  the  term  God  is  in  both 
passages  connected  with  the  word  dperrj,  and  further,  that 
it  occurs  in  an  altogether  peculiar  and  unfamiliar  sense, 
lends  a  peculiar  intrinsic  importance  to  the  external  simi- 
larity. Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  rr)<;  Oeias  Swapem 
aperas  of  the  decree  occurred  somewhere  in  the  LXX ;  there 
would  not,  in  that  case,  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
Epistle  had  quoted  it — dismembered,  it  might  be — or  at 
all  events  had  alluded  to  it.  Nor  can  this  analogy  be  set 
aside  by  the  objection  that  the  use,  by  the  author  of  the 
Epistle,  of  an  out-of-the-way  Inscription,  in  a  manner  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  biblical  quotation,  is  inconceivable — for 
we  have  as  yet  said  nothing  as  to  our  idea  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  texts ;  the  objection,  in  any  case,  would 
be  a  pure  petitio  principii  But  further :  it  is  an  especially 
significant,  though  apparently  trivial,  circumstance,  that  in 
both  texts  a  relative  sentence  beginning  with  hud  follows 
the  aperds  (or  aperfj) ;  if  on  other  grounds  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Inscription  and  the  Epistle  are  so  related  that  either 

1  In  2  Pet.  1 3  the  genitive  tt)s  delas  Swd/xews  is  of  course  the  subject  of 
the  middle  verb  5e5wpr]/j.iyj]5. 
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presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  other,  then  we  should  have 
here  the  recurrence  of  a  phenomenon  often  observed  in 
parallel  or  internally-dependent  texts,  viz.,  that  consciously 
or  unconsciously  the  dependent  text  has  been  so  framed,  by 
means  of  a  slight  alteration,1  as  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  its 
origin. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  parallels  already  indicated 
are  sufficiently  evident.  Should  further  instances  be  made 
out,  these  will  naturally  gain  a  much  stronger  evidential 
value  from  their  connection  with  what  has  been  already 
pointed  out.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  mere  fact 
that  the  Inscription  contains  this  or  that  word  which  occurs 
in  the  Epistle.  But  what  is  significant,  is  that  the  same 
definite  number  of  what  are,  in  part,  very  characteristic 
expressions,  is  found  in  each  of  the  two  texts ;  and  it  is  this 
which  renders  improbable  the  hypothesis  of  mere  accident. 
Little  value  as  we  would  place  upon  individual  cases  of 
similarity,  yet  in  their  totality  these  strike  us  as  very  forcible. 
Hence  the  connection  also  brings  out  the  full  importance  of 
the  parallels  rj  alcovios  ftacrikeia  tov  Kvpiov  and  r\  tcov  Kvpiwv 
alcovios  apxv>  an  importance  which  appears  still  more  decided, 
when  we  compare  these  parallels  with,  e.g.,  those  (by  no  means 
so  striking)  given  by  H.  von  Soden 2  in  connection  with  the 
Epistle  ad  loo.,  viz.,  Heb.  12 28  fiaacXela  acraXevros,  and  2 
Tim.  4 18  fiacrCkeia  iirovpdvto^.  In  both  of  these  passages  the 
only  real  parallel  is  the  word  fiacrikeia ;  but  it  was  surely 
unnecessary  to  seek  references  for  that.3  The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  phrase  in  the  Epistle  is  the  term  alwvios, 
applied  to  kingdom ;  4  hence,  even  if  the  Inscription  joins  this 
term  with  what  is  only  a  synonym  of  fiaaiXeia,  the  force  of 

1  Note  that  the  cases  following  did  are  different. 
2HC.  iii.  2  2(1892),  p.  199. 

3  A  real  biblical  parallel  is  LXX  Dan.  3 33. 

4  aldvios,  of  which  the  Inscriptions  contain  many  examples,  is,  in  titles 
and  solemn  forms  of  expression,  nearly  similar  in  meaning  to  the  Latin 
perpetuus ;  cu'Sios,  in  similar  connections,  appears  to  be  a  synonym.  Refer- 
ences in  Bull,  de  corr.  hell.,  xii.  (1888),  p.  196  f.  Hence,  when  we  find  the 
word  in  the  Bible,  we  should  not  allow  the  presuppositions  concerning  an 
alleged  biblical  Greek  to  induce  us  to  interpret  it  mechanically  in  every  case, 
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our  parallel  is  in  no  way  lessened.  Observe,  moreover, 
Kvpicov  ||  Kvpiov.  Then,  again,  the  likeness  of  iraaav  airovhrjv 
elacpepeaOac  in  the  Inscription  to  crirov^rfv  iraaav  7rapeLaeviy- 
Kavres  in  the  Epistle,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  eye.  Even  at 
some  risk  of  repetition,  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  this 
expression  would  not  of  itself  prove  anything,  for  it  is  com- 
mon in  later  Greek.  It  is  only  by  a  false  method  of  pro- 
cedure that  M.  Krenkel l  reckons  it  among  the  assonances 
which  are  thought  to  prove  an  alleged  indebtedness  to 
Josephus  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter.  But  in  the  present  case  the  phrase,  connected  as  it  is 
with  the  other  parallels,  has  a  force  at  least  equivalent  to 
that  ascribed  to  the  shorter  cnrovSrjv  iraaav 2  in  connection 
with  our  Epistle's  numerous  unquestionable  plagiarisms  from 
the  Epistle  of  Jude.3  The  same  will  hold  good,  with  more 
or  less  force,  of  the  evaefieua.  The  statistics  of  the  word  in 
the  biblical  writings — if  we  may,  for  once,  isolate  the 
concept  "  biblical  Greek  " — are  very  remarkable.  Eelatively 
seldom,4  on  the  whole,  as  it  occurs  there,  it  is  yet  quite 
frequently  found  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter ;  while  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  also  uses 
evaefieia,  evaefielv  and  evo-efiijs.5  Now  these  words  occur 
frequently  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor :  they  appear  to 
have  been  familiar  terms  in  the  religious  language  of  the 
imperial  period. 

The  more  external  resemblances  between  the  two, texts 
have  also  been  indicated ;  for,  if  the  hypothesis  of  relation- 
ship be  valid,  they  cannot  but  prove  to  be  of  interest.  In 
connection  with  this  very  Epistle  of  Peter  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  writer  of  it  not  seldom  depends  upon 
his  assiduously-used  model,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  in  quite  an 

1  Josephus  und  Lukas,  Leipzig,  1894,  p.  350,  Krenkel  refers  to  Jose- 
phus, Antt.  xx.  9  2 ;  a  more  acute  glance  into  Wetstein  would  have  made  him 
more  cautious. 

2  Cf.  Jude3.  3  See  e.g.,  Julicher,  Einleitimg  in  das  N.T,,  p.  151. 

4  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  adjective  and  the  verb.  The  "  Fourth 
Book  of  Maccabees  "  forms  an  exception. 

5  These  words  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
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external  way.  "  Some  peculiar  expression,  trie  purpose  of 
which  is  made  plain  only  by  the  context  in  Jude,  is  retained, 
or  an  expression  is  fabricated  from  reminiscences  of  the 
purely  local  connection  in  that  book.  In  2  Pet.  2 13,  the 
leading  word  avvevcd^ovfievou  is  taken  from  Jude  v. 12,  and 
yet  its  concrete  relationship  to  the  love-feasts  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  out,  so  that  it  is  only  the  sound  of  the  words  which 
influences  the  choice  of  the  essentially  different  expressions 
{airaTais1  instead  of  dydirai^,  airCkoi  instead  of  cnrikdBes)."  2 
Now,  precisely  as  in  regard  to  the  formal  assonances  in  the 
very  instructive  example  just  given,  viz. : — 

Jude  v. 12 :  2  Pet.  2 13 : 

ovtol  elaiv  oi  iv  rats  dyd-  o-nlXoi 3   /ecu  ficofioo  ivrpv- 

ircus  v/jlcov  cnnXddes,  crvvevco-  tywvres  iv  reus  dirdrai^  av- 

^ovjievof,  a</>o/3a>9  twv  (rvvevco^ov/jbevoL  vfjblvy 

so  might  we  perhaps  judge  of  the  instance  dydX/juara — 
iircvyyekfiara  in  the  Decree  and  the  Epistle  respectively — 
although  the  author  would  advance  the  point  with  all  due 
reserve.  Shall  we  count  it  more  probable  that  the  eirtOvfiua 
of  the  one  text  has  exercised  an  outward  influence  on  the 
syntactically  and  lexically  different  eTndvfjua  of  the  other? 
Once  more,  the  use  of  the  superlative  [leyta-ros  in  both  pass- 
ages cannot  be  ignored, — though,  at  first  sight,  such  a  state- 
ment may  seem  strange  ;  but  its  cogency  will  be  more  readily 
perceived  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  superlative  of 
fieyas  occurs  nowhere  else  in  "the"  New  Testament.4 

1  [But  see  Revisers'  text. — Tr.]. 

2B.  Weiss,  Lehrbuch  der  Einleitung  in  das  N.T.,  Berlin,  1886,  p.  439. 

3  For  the  accentuation  see  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  6,  3  6  (p.  68). 

4  Further,  in  the  whole  range  of  "  biblical "  Greek  (apart  from  2nd,  3rd 
and  4th  Maccabees),  niyiaros  occurs  elsewhere  (if  we  may  depend  upon 
Tromm)  only  in  Job  26  3  and  31 "  ;  moreover,  the  Alexandrinus  reads  fxeyd\n 
for  fieyiffrr)  in  the  latter  passage,  fieyurros  seems  to  be  very  rare  also  in  the 
Papyri  of  the  Ptolemaic  period.  According  to  the  indexes  we  have  only  the 
idiomatic  phrase  t  i/xol  /xdyiarov  ea-rai,  in  Pap.  Mind.  Petr.,  ii.,  xiii.  (19),  ca. 
255  B.C.  (Mahaffy,  ii.  [45]),  and  rrjs  fxeyi<rrr)s  deas*Hpas,  Pap.  Par.,  15,  120 
B.C.  (Notices,  xviii.  2,  p.  219),  as  a  solemn  designation,  most  probably  a 
fixed  form  of  expression,  similar  to  that  in  our  Inscription. 
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Is  it  possible  to  hold  that  the  similarities  in  the  two 
texts  are  merely  accidental?  We  have  again  and  again 
pondered  this  question,  but  have  always  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Doubt- 
less, the  deciding  of  such  questions  always  implies  a  certain 
inner  susceptibility,  and  is  thus  subjective.  But  here,  as 
we  judge,  there  are  objective  grounds  to  proceed  upon.  We 
would  endeavour,  therefore,  to  define  more  precisely  the  very 
general  impression  made  by  the  two  texts,  by  saying  that 
they  must  be  inter-related  in  some  way. 

Now  the  Decree  of  Stratonicea  is  undoubtedly  older 
than  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter.  From  its  contents,  we 
might  infer  its  date  to  be  previous  to  22  a.d.  ;  from  its  form, 
somewhat  later.  But  even  if  the  Inscription  were  of  later 
date  than  the  Epistle,  it  would  be  an  improbable  hypothesis 
that  the  former  was  in  its  contents  dependent  upon  the 
latter.  The  dependence  must  rather  be,  if  the  relationship 
is  granted,  on  the  side  of  the  Epistle.  Hence  the  general 
statement  made  above  may  be  specialised  thus  far :  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  must  be  in  some 
way  dependent  upon  forms  of  expression  occurring  in  the 
Decree  of  Stratonicea. 

We  speak  of  the  forms  of  expression  of  the  Decree. 
For  it  is  not  urgently  necessary  to  assert  a  dependence 
upon  the  Decree  itself.  Of  course,  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  may  have  read  the  Inscrip- 
tion. Assuredly  Paul  is  not  the  only  Christian  of  the 
century  of  the  New  Testament  who  read  "heathen"  inscrip- 
tions, and  reflected  thereon.  The  inscriptions,  official  and 
private,  found  in  the  streets  and  market-places,  in  temples 
and  upon  tombs,  would  be  the  only  reading  of  the  great 
majority  of  people  who  could  read.  Of  what  we  call  classical 
literature,  the  greater  number  would  hardly  ever  read  any- 
thing at  all.  The  heads  of  the  Christian  brotherhoods  who 
were  versed  in  literature  were  influenced,  in  respect  of  their 
range  both  of  words  and  thoughts,  by  their  sacred  books,  but 
manifestly  also  by  the  forms  of  expression  common  in  their 
locality.     The  present  writer  would  count  the  expressions 
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before  us,  found  in  the  Inscription  of  Stratonicea,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  solemn  forms  of  the  official  liturgical  language  of 
Asia  Minor.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  seems  certain 
that  they  were  not  used  for  the  first  time  in  this  Decree  in 
honour  of  Zeus  Panhemerios  and  Hekate.  Conceivable 
though  it  be  that  the  author  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter 
had  adopted  them  directly  from  the  Carian  Inscription,1  yet 
we  would  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  cautious  conjecture 
that  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  like  the  author  of  the  Decree 
before  him,  simply  availed  himself  of  the  familiar  forms  and 
formulae  of  religious  emotion.2  The  mosaic-like  character 
of  the  writer's  work,  specially  evident  in  his  relation  to  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  is  illustrated  once  more  by  the  facts  just 
adduced. 

Should  our  conjecture  hold  good — particularly,  of  course, 
if  a  direct  dependence  upon  the  Decree  of  Stratonicea  could 
be  made  probable — we  should  have  a  new  factor  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Epistle. 
Certainly  the  hypothesis  of  an  Egyptian  origin,  which  has 
gained  great  favour  in  recent  years,  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
local  colouring,  which  belongs  to  Asia  Minor;  we  would, 
however,  refrain  meanwhile  from  categorically  asserting 
that  it  originated  in  Asia  Minor,3  as  we  have  not  yet  mastered 


1  The  above-discussed  series  of  purely  formal  assonances  might  be  put 
forward  as  supporting  this. 

2  How  such  formulae  were  used,  spontaneously,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
writings  of  other  representatives  of  the  new  Faith,  may  be  seen,  e.g.,  in  the 
relationship  between  certain  Pauline  passages  and  the  solemn  words  made 
known  to  us  by  an  Inscription  of  Halicarnassus  of  the  early  imperial  period  : 
see  C.  T.  Newton,  A  History  of  Discoveries  at  Halicarnassus,  Cnidus  and 
Branchidae,  ii.  2,  London,  1863,  p.  695. — Cf.  also  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Greek 
of  tJie  Early  Church  and  the  Pagan  Ritual,  in  the  Expository  Times,  vol.  x., 
p.  9f£. — A  similar  instance  from  ancient  times  has  been  noted  by  R.  Kittel  in 
ZAW.  xviii.  (1898),  p.  149  ff. :  Isaiah  45lff-  shows  dependence  upon  the  court- 
phraseology  made  known  to  us  by  the  clay-cylinders  of  Cyrus. 

3  The  theory  becomes  still  more  probable  when  we  compare  the  above 
conjecture  with  what  Th.  Zahn,  Geschichte  des  Neutestamentl.  Kanons,  i.  1, 
Erlangen,  1888,  p.  312 ff.,  says  about  the  locality  in  which  the  Epistle  "was 
first  circulated,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  the  church  "  ;  but  see  A.  Harnack, 
Das  N.T.  urn  das  Jahr  200,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1889,  p.  85 f. 
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the  lexical  relations  of  the  Epistle.  It  would  at  least  he 
necessary  to  inquire  how  far  its  peculiar  vocabulary  has 
points  of  contact  with  that  of  literary  sources  (of  the  im- 
perial period)  from  Egypt,1  or  Asia  Minor,2  including  those 
of  the  Papyri  and  the  Inscriptions. 

5.  WHITE  ROBES  AND  PALMS. 

"After  these  things  I  saw,  and  behold,  a  great  multi- 
tude, which  no  man  could  number,  out  of  every  nation, 
and  of  all  tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues,  standing  before 
the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb,  arrayed  in  white  robes, 
and  palms  in  their  hands ;  and  they  cry  with  a  great  voice, 
saying,  Salvation  unto  our  God  which  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb."  So  does  the  early  Christian  seer 
depict  those  who  have  been  made  perfect,  who  have  come 
out  of  the  great  tribulation,  and  now  serve  God  day  and 
night  in  His  temple.  Few  Bible  passages  have  taken  such 
hold  of  the  everyday  Christian  consciousness,  few  have  been 
inscribed  so  hopefully  on  the  impassive  tombstone,  as  these 
chaste  verses  from  the  mysterious  final  pages  of  the  Holy 
Book.  So  deeply  have  they  entered  into  the  sphere  of 
religious  ideas,  that,  generally  speaking,  we  are  not  struck 
by  the  thought,  how  eloquent  of  ancient  days  is  the  colour- 
ing of  the  artist  who  created  the  picture.  The  inner 
beauty  of  the  thought  keeps  in  abeyance  any  impression 
which  its  form  might  suggest ;   the  captivated  spirit  even 

1  Of  course,  such  expressions  as  may  probably  seem  to  be  derived  from 
the  Alexandrian  translation  of  the  O.T.  would  not  prove  anything  regarding 
the  hypothetical  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Epistle. 

2  So  far  as  we  are  able,  from  a  general  knowledge  of  a  portion  of 
the  Inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor,  to  judge,  the  lexical  relations  of  the  Epistle 
do,  indeed,  point  to  Asia  Minor  or  Syria.  He  gives  but  one  example  here, 
which  he  would  likewise  attribute  to  the  fixed  phraseology  of  solemn  speech. 
In  2  Pet.  1 4  we  find  the  peculiar  phrase,  "va  .  .  yeurja-de  Oeias  koivwvoI  <p{xreas  ; 
with  this  compare  a  passage  from  a  religious  Inscription  of  King  Antiochus  I. 
of  Kommagene  (middle  of  1st  cent.  b.c.  ;  discovered  at  Selik),  viz.,  iracriv  0001 
ipixreus  KoivwvovvTes  av9pa>[iri]vris  (in  Humann  and  Puchstein's  Reisen  in  Klein- 
asien  und  Nordsyrien,  Textband,  p.  371).  The  resemblance  had  already  struck 
the  editors  of  the  Inscription.  The  Kommagenian  Inscriptions,  moreover, 
afford  other  materials  for  the  history  of  the  language  of  early  Christianity. 
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of  the  modern  man  readily  and  unconstrainedly  accepts 
the  unaccustomed  scenery,  which  yet  has  its  proper  place 
only  under  the  eternal  blue  of  the  eastern  sky,  or  in  the 
serene  halls  of  an  ancient  temple.  The  pious  Christian  of 
the  times  of  decadence  did  not  depict  things  to  come  in  the 
forms  of  the  pitiful  present ;  he  saw  them  rather  in  the 
crystal  mirror  of  the  authoritative  past. 

The  exegetes  of  Kev.  79ff-  have  striven,  in  widely  diver- 
gent ways,  to  explain  the  peculiar  colouring  of  this  celestial 
scenery.  How  does  it  come  about  that  the  adornment  of 
the  blessed  choir  of  the  saints  before  the  throne  of  God 
should  be  portrayed  exactly  as  it  is?  The  explanation  of 
the  individual  elements  provides  no  difficulty.1  The  white 
robes,  of  course,  according  to  the  bold  symbolism  of  the  text 
itself,  are  connected  with  the  cleansing  power  of  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  (v. u) ;  and,  even  without  this  special  reference, 
they  have  already  a  distinct  and  well-known  sense  (see 
6  n).  Again,  the  expression  palms  in  their  hands  is  familiar 
to  the  reader  of  the  Bible  as  a  sign  of  festive  joy.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  supply  a  more  definite  background  for 
this  latter  feature,  now  from  Jewish,  now  from  Hellenic, 
ideas.  On  the  one  hand,  the  palms  have  been  looked  upon 
as  suggesting  a  comparison  of  the  heavenly  glory  with  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles;  on  the  other,  they  have  been  taken 
as  an  allusion  to  the  palm-twigs  bestowed  upon  the  victor 
in  the  Greek  games. 

We  would  not  deny  that  such  explanations,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  details  of  a  picture  which  is  not  after 
all  so  difficult  to  grasp,  are  quite  adequate.  But  they 
do  not  elucidate  the  scene  in  its  entirety.  How  did  the 
writer  come  to  bring  together  precisely  these  two  features  ? 
And  how  comes  it  that  both  are  assigned  to  the  choir  of 
the  blessed,  which,  in  alternate  song  with  the  angels,  raises 
a  hallelujah  to  the  Most  High  ?  If  we  knew  of  no  historical 
circumstance  which  might  suggest  an  answer  to  these 
questions,  we  might  naturally  enough  infer  that  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  had  himself  composed  his  picture  from 

1  For  what  follows  cf.  F.  Diisterdieck,  Meyer,  xvi. 4  (1887),  p.  289. 
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diverse  elements.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  are 
good  grounds  for  the  supposition  that  the  portrayer  of  the 
Travrfyvpi?  iirovpdvLo<;  had  availed  himself  of  the  scenery  of 
a  religious  ceremony  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

In  the  Inscription  of  Stratonicea  in  Caria  (already 
mentioned  several  times),  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the 
imperial  period,1  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  out  of  gratitude 
to  Zeus  Panhemerios  and  Hekate,  resolve  that,  in  honour 
of  these  deities,  thirty  boys  of  noble  parentage,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  TraiSovofios  and  the  7rat$o(f>v\afces,  shall 
daily  sing  a  prescribed  hymnus  in  the  bouleuterion — clothed 
in  white  and  crowned  with  a  twig,  likewise  holding  a  twig  in  their 
hands.  This  custom  would  hardly  be  inaugurated  by  the 
piety  of  the  people  of  Stratonicea ;  such  choirs  of  sacred 
singers,  similarly  accoutred,  were,  without  doubt,  also  to  be 
seen  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  districts  of  Asia  Minor. 

Here,  then,  in  all  probability,  we  have  the  model  by 
which  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  was  consciously  or  un- 
consciously guided  ;  and  those  belonging  to  Asia  Minor  who 
read  his  book — a  book  full  of  the  local  colour  of  that  region 
— would  grasp  his  imagery  with  special  facility.  What  they 
beheld  in  heaven  was  something  that  had,  by  association 
with  their  native  soil,  become  familiar  and  dear  to  them — 
a  choir  of  pious  singers  in  festive  attire ;  and  if  they  had  an 
ear  to  hear  what  the  Spirit  said  to  the  churches,  they  could 
also,  of  course,  surmise  that  in  this  instance  what  came  from 
holy  lips  was  a  new  song. 

1  See  pp.  96  f .  and  360  ff .  The  passage  runs :  ...  \cvxwovovvras  /col 
i(TTe<pav(>)[M4vovs  OaWov  exovras  ^e  jite-rct  x^Pas  [f  °r  this  construction  of  fierd,  which 
is  found  elsewhere  in  the  idiom  fiera  x^Pas  *Xeiv  (W.  Schmid,  Der  Atticismus, 
iii.,  p.  285),  cf.  the  variant  of  LXX  Gen.  43  21,  ris  ivefidKev  fjfitv  nera  x^pas  rb 
apyvpiov,  Codd.  31  and  83,  Field,  i.,  p.  61]  o/xolus  daWovs  o'lrives  <rvvKap6v\ro>v 
ko\1  KiOapio-Tov  /col  K-fipvKos  cLffovrai  vfivov.  The  original  orthography  has  been 
retained.  On  the  fact  cf.  the  remark  of  the  scholiast  upon  Theocr.  Id.  ii.  12, 
quoted  by  the  editor,  Waddington,  iii.  2,  p.  143  :  ol  iraXaiol  tV  'E/cccttjj/  rpl^.op<pov 
%ypa<pov  xPvffeo<T&v^a*-ov  Kc^  tevx*if*ova  /col  fi-f]Kcovas  rouv  x*pow  exovaav  /col  \a/jurd8as 
Tj/xfJLfyas. 

THE    END. 
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apirrffw,  190. 
appaPcbv,  108  f.,  183  f.,  230. 
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o2  itpTot  oi  ivdstnoi,  157. 
oi  Sprot  T7js  irpod4(T€<i>s,  157. 
ot  SpTot  tou  irpotfc&irov,  157. 
opx^.  267. 

dpxto"a>/AOTo^)vAo|,  98. 
-as,  188  f. 
&<rr)fjLOs,  153. 
-a<n  for  -ar,  192. 
'AtriScuoi,  68. 
aa-TrcSfouai,  257. 
'AffraprieTov,  150. 
'AraPvpiov,  332. 
&pe<ns,  98  f. 
&Xpetoi  SouAot,  68. 
AwO,  281,  288. 

Bo0taj87jA,  334. 
BoAtajSa,  334. 
Bapt7j<ro0, 163. 
Bopya,  188. 
Bap«£flas[?],  310. 
Bapj/aBas,  187  f.,  307. 
Bapuafi-n  [ft  309. 
Bopyoj8t[?],  309. 
BapvaBoDs  [?],  187  f.,  309  f. 
Bapvas[?],  188. 
Bapi/eBoGs,  188,  309. 
BapTopas,  189. 
fiaffiXeia  affdXevros,  363. 
ficuriKeia  iirovpdvios,  363. 
paffrdCa,  102  f.,  191,  257, 

354  ft,  358. 
$e&aios,  107,  109. 
BeBai<{&>,  108  f.,  230. 
ets  fe&alwffiv,  229. 
BeBatoJo-ts,  104  f.,  230. 
BejSatwT^s,  105. 
BeeCeBouA,  332. 

j8eCeflu0[?],  331  f. 
fSid^ojACU,  258. 
Boayep7es,  162. 
Booy77p7es,  162. 
Bu0<k,  332. 

yiyovav,  192. 

Kcn-a  -rb  yeypa/nftdvov,  250. 

yey pairrai,  112  f.,  249  f. 

yepd/ievos,  191. 

KOTa  yeveffiv,  239. 

7€y7j0eis,  184. 
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ytvy/xa,  109  f.,184. 
yevTinaroypcupea),  184. 
yevvdoo,  184. 
yevvr)9eis,  184. 
yevvrjuia,  184. 
yev6/xevos,  191. 
ylvo/uu,  184,  191,  192. 
t&  yvf)o~iov,  250. 
7077u(«,  110. 
ypafifiaTa  ffriKrd,  351. 
ypafifiareis,  106  f. 
ypafi/marebs  rwv  ^vvdfxewv, 

110  f. 
ypaiifiarebs   rwv  iLa.yiii.wv, 

110. 
ypafifxaTiicSs,  112. 
kotos  Tas  ypcupds,  250. 
7pad>^,  112  f. 
Kcrra  tV  ypacp'fjv,  250. 
7pa>«,  112  f.,  249  f. 

A,  357. 

dcu/x6viov  irvevfutf  281. 
AaX/narla,  182. 
SaAfiarucf),  182. 
Se'Sawes,  192. 
Serfffiv,     defoeis    iroiov/xai, 

250. 
AeXfiarla,  182. 
8e\futrucfi,  182. 
Seijtcu'  5i5wp.i,  251. 

-5  BttftW,  251. 

8e£tco/  Xa.jjifla.vziv,  251. 

s  \ap.fidveiv,  251. 

Aepfxaria,  182. 

8td,  289^ 

Sta  (pwvrjs,  289. 

Siayeypairrai,  250. 

SiaSex^ej/os,  115. 

StcCSo^os,  110,  115. 

Sia/couoj,  230. 

8iax&>p£Cft>j  284. 

Si'St,  192. 

StSoGj/res,  192. 

SiSow,  192. 

5i8a>,  192. 

8io»,  192. 

St'Sajyut,  192. 

dieria,  258. 

ets  t^  Sirjveices,  251. 

oiicaios,  115  f. 

Siopffw,  286. 

5i<£pu£,  116. 

t2>  SoKifieiov,  259  f. 

rb  SoKifuov,  259  f. 

Tb8o/a>oj/[?],  259  f. 

SoKifiios,  259  f. 

8<$/c^os,  260  f. 

AopKas,  189. 

SueTi/,  187. 

Svvafxis,  110  f. 

^  Svva/nis  rod  &eov  7)  KaXov- 

fxevr)  /jLtydKri,  336. 
Svvofiai  and   tvvoa,  for  8u- 

vauai,  193. 
5^o,  187. 
Suo-t',  187. 


5va>  (numeral),  187. 
Si/ay,  187. 

e,  interchange  of,  with  a, 

182. 
eoV,  201  f. 

idv  with  indicative,  201  f. 
idv  for  &V,  175,  202. 
e&dffraCav,  191. 
eyy  apevw,  182. 
iyevdfjvriv,  191. 
efypcHj/es,  192. 
e'7c6  et>t,  355,  360. 
e'Settt,  192. 
?0os,  251. 
/caro  rb  eflos,  251. 
eT/xdv,  208. 
et  p4,  206. 
d  Lit  ri  &v,  204. 
el  (el  ?)  p-V,  205  f. 
elai\v,  206. 
-efe,  181  f. 
elddWofiai,  291  f. 
Elfia\Kovai,  321. 
ewroVei,  201. 
efyrjices,  192. 
efr,  117  f.,  194  f.,  197. 
€ts  fiefSaiwffiv,  105  f. 
ets  t6  5vofid  rivos,  146  f. 
els  e/ca(rTos,  139. 
eh  naff  eh,  138  f. 
eh  Kad'  eKaffros,  138  f. 
4k  rwv  recro'dpwv   avepiwv, 

248. 
eKfydfr,  290. 

efcyova.  rrjs  (wypacplas,  165. 
eicyovos  rov  dyadov,  165. 
eKXiKjxdw,  226. 
eKreveia,  262. 
eKrevws,  262. 
e/crbs  et  p^7,  118. 
enrpoiios,  290. 
eAajSa,  191. 
eAataV,  208  f. 
eAe7oy,  191. 
eAetif/a,  190. 
efxpievw   (ev)   iraffi  ro7s  ye- 

ypa/j./j.evois,  248  f. 
eV,  76,  118  f.,  197,284. 
ej/  6v6p.ari  rivos,  147. 
eV  pf£^Sy,  120. 
ev  tv  pafiow,  120,  284. 
evydpia,  182. 
evraipiaffr^s,  120  f. 
«/Teu£is,  121,  146. 
evrpouios,  290. 
evTvyxdvw,  121. 
brda,  121. 
evcfSiov,  150. 
ev&iriov,  213  f. 
evwriov,  150. 
e'fe'Sero,  192. 
e|€Aoj8o,  191. 
e£iAdo~KO[icu,  225. 
e£i\do'Kouai  afxapriav,  225. 
e\i\affp.os,  127. 
eiraiwvios,  283. 


ewrj\6a,  191. 
iir-f)\6ao-i,  192. 
eir-f)\8oaav,  191. 
to,  197,  339  f. 
6  e7rl  7W  icpa.yp.dTwv,  306  f. 
6  eVI  twi'  xpr)ixdTwv,  307. 
t2>  eirifidhAov  p.epos,  230. 
4iriyevr}0'ts,  185. 
eTnyevvija-is,  185. 
*jriW8«,  192. 
hrl$tfux,  125. 
eviOvfiew  rivd,  293. 
eTTiQvjxn]Ti]s,  224. 
4TTiKa\ovfxevos,  6,  210. 
eiriKeK\rip.evos,  o,  210. 
eiriovcrios,  214. 
eiriffKOTTOi,  230  f. 
4iri<TKoiros,  156,  230  f. 
eTna'ToA.as  aWTOcrcreij/,  3. 
eiriTerevxa,  190. 
epyoo~i<aKT7)S,  122. 
epyoirapeKTt)s,  122. 
epxo/xai,  191. 
epwrda,  195,  290. 
-es  for  -as,  192. 
ea-d-na-is,  263. 
fo-Xo,  191. 
eroiLias  ex<»,  252. 
evdpecros,  214  f. 
evapeaTws,  214  f. 
evt\arosf  122,  258. 
evffefleia.,  364. 
evcre&eto,  364. 
eb<refS4)s,  364. 
evxo.pi.ar eco,  122. 
e(p6irT7]s,  293. 
?X«,191,293. 
ecos  els  xaj/Tes,  139. 
ecos  irdj/Tes,  139. 

£,  interchanging  with  cr,  185 

Zaj8u0,  331. 

Zeflawe,  332. 

Zei8u0,  330  f. 

(/xvpva,  185. 

Zp.vpva,  185. 

Zp.vpva.7os,  185. 

9  yu^,  206  f. 

7?Srj  ^5rj  raxi*  tox^,  289. 

^\0a,  191. 

i)p.iovos,  285. 

•/{p.to'os,  186. 

rj/xlffovs  (gen.),  186. 

rjvolyrjv,  189. 

y\vvyt],  189. 

3£a,  190. 

^prjx«y,  192. 

ripirayriv,  190. 

6afiaw6,  333. 

Oapo,  189. 

©appa,  189. 

^  0eta  Svvap.15,  362. 

0e?os,  218. 

0eoAd7Os,  231  f. 

fa  6e/xe\ia  rrjs  77JS,  287. 
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to  6e!i4\iov,  123. 

ec6s,  167,  223. 

tov  deov  64Aovtos,  etc. ,  252. 

0eo\piAos,  336. 

9p6vos  rrjs  x&PlT0Si  135. 

Kara  OvyarpoiroCtav,  239. 

Sad,  288,  325. 

t  as  a  consonant,  326. 

r=  mi,  1821 

-la  for  -eia,  181  f. 
la,  322.  324. 
'la  oval,  321. 
'la  ove,  321. 
IajSa,  325,  333. 
lafias,  334. 
Ia)8aa>0,  334. 
Iafle,  322,  330  f. 
Iaj8eCeflw0,  330  f. 
Ioj8tjs[?],  334. 
IajSoe,  333. 
lafiovvr),  334. 
IajSovx,  334. 
la&a),  334. 
Ia)8a>x,  334. 
Ia77,  322,  325  f. 
IarjA,  325. 

laKKQipl,  282. 

Iokou,  282. 

IaxroujS,  282,  324. 

'Ioki&P,  316. 

'Ia/ca>j8os,  316. 

laoai,  324. 

Iao0,  322,  326. 

'laov,  321,  322. 

'Iaoue',  321,  322,  327  6 

IaTTcus,  334. 

'IaVay,  315. 

law,  282,  322,  324. 

law  la,  322,  325. 

Iawat,  324. 

lacad,  327. 

IaaA,  325. 

Iaajy,  324. 

Iawove,  328. 

lacoover),  328. 

Iawourye,  327,  328,  329. 

lao>ovT)i,  327,  329. 

lawr,  327. 

ISdWofiai,  291  f. 

rSios,  123  f. 

IEHflOTA,  329. 

tet  =  r,182f. 

Uparevw,  215  f. 

'l€pocr6\vfia,  316. 

'lepovcraX^/x,  316. 

ihdffKOfiai,  224  f. 

i\d(rKo/xai  afxaprias,  224  f. 

lAaariipiov,  124  f. 

l\ao~TJ)piov  iirideima,  125. 

IXaariipios,  124  f. 

tAif  [?].  326. 

'ifxahKove,  321. 

luSdWofjLai,  291  f. 

frfaX^a.  292. 

'Ieraa/c,  189. 

'Io-a/c,  189. 


'Io-a/cos,  189,  282. 
Icrpa^a,  282. 
iVt^s,  135. 
'iTa&vpwv,  332. 
'Ia>av7js,  184. 
'Iavciflas,  149. 

KaOaplfy,  216. 

/ca0ap££a>  axd,  216. 

Kadapbs  air6  tivos,  196,  221 . 

Kadws  yey pairrai,  etc. ,  249  f. 

«af  placed  between  prepo- 
sition and  noun,  64,  265. 

6  Kai,  309,  313  if. 

Kaivi(o),  290. 

6  Kad'  efr,  138  f. 

KadoKiKSs,  50  f. 

KaicoirdQeia,  263  f. 

KaKoiraOia,  263  f. 

KaKefyri,  192. 

KaAov/Atvos,  6,  210. 

Kapirbv  o~<ppayl£o[jLai,  238  f. 

Kapir6(o,  135  f. 

tcdpiruiia  138. 

KapTrcaffis,  138. 

kot<£,  138  f. 

Ka-ra  irpdffairSv  tivos,  140. 

KardKpifia,  264  f. 

/caTeAetij/a,  190. 

/caT7j£a,  190. 

Kivvpa,  332. 

KAeo7ras,  315. 

KAeocpas,  315. 

KAonra[s?],  315. 

KAwttSs  [?],  315. 

KOLvwueca  (picrews  avOpwirl- 
V7]s,  368. 

/coipcoi'bs  0€tas  (pvffews,  368. 

Kovo~Tovfiia,  68. 

Kovarwdia,  68. 

KT7]/xarci>v7]s,  147. 

7)  Kvpiaicft  (•fyu.e'pa),  218  f. 

Kvpian6s,  175,  217  f. 

Kvpios,  219. 

6  Kvpios,  219. 

o  Kvpios  7]fiu>u,  83  f. ,  219. 

Kvpios  tuv  irvevixdroiv,  327. 

KDpos,  332. 

Kufid^o),  237. 

KftxrTouSfa,  68. 

KuffrcoSla,  68. 

Aa/ijSdVw,  191. 
Ae7iaV,  209. 
Aeytfytevos,  6,  210. 
Ae-yw,  191. 
Aebrco,  190. 
Aeirovpyeo),  140  f. 
Aeirovpyia,  140  f.,  11 4. 
AeiT0t/p7iK(fo,  141. 
Ae£T0vp7d*s,  140  f. 
Ai/cjucta,  225  f. 
At>,  141  f. 
Ao7efa,  142  f.,  219 
Aoyevw,  143. 
Ao7i'a[?],142f.,219f. 

TOU  AotTTOl),  349. 


A.oua>,  226  f. 

AOVOJ  OTTO,  227. 

Mava-fi/x,  310  f. 
Mava-^v,  310  f. 
fiaprvpovfiai,  265. 
/iax«,  201. 
fieyicrros,  365. 
fieitfrepos,  144. 
&c  tov  /jl4o~ov  cupoo,  252. 
^teTct  KM,  64,  265. 
/tiera  xe*Pa*  ex»,  370. 
/i6Ta5i'Sa>/xt  jrarior,  213. 
fieTemysypa&av,  192. 
[teroLKOs,  228. 
fxerovfiaves,  355. 
6  fwcp6s,  144  f. 
/xio~0airoxh,  229. 
jxiffo-Kovripiu},  293. 
fiiaoirovTjpia,  293. 
/jLio-OTrSvuipos,  293. 
H-vppa,  332. 

NajSr?,  308. 
NajSi,  308. 

Naj8o/co5poVopos,  309. 
Na/Jou£ap5aj/,  310. 
'Nafiovxodovoo'op,  309. 
Na/JouxoSoyoVopos,  309. 
NajSa,  309. 
Naurj,  308. 
Ne£ow,  309. 
veKpia,  142. 

veKpwffis  TOV  'l7)  0~OV,  360. 
*/6o'(pUTOS,  220. 

vSrifxa,  73. 
v6pu£p.a,  185. 
vo/i6s,  145. 

£epoAo7£a,  220. 

o!5es,  192. 
oiKeTos,  123. 
olaovofxia,  246. 
6AoKapir6(t),  138. 
dAoicdpirw/xa,  138. 
dAo/cdpTrtoais,  138. 
dAoKavrcofxa,  138. 
^Ao/catJrwcrts,  138. 
o>oAo7ta,  249. 
Kar'  dVap,  253. 
/cot'  oveipov,  253. 
&/oMa,  146  f.;  196  f. 
t^  ovofxa  rb  ay  tov,  281. 
to  ovofta  Hvri/xov  ical  (po/He- 

^  pbv  Ka\  fiiya,  282  f. 
€tS  TO    uvoua  TWOS,   146  f., 

197. 
oro/^a  <ppitcr6v,  288. 
t£  ovduari  tivos,  197  f. 
^^  Ty  ovSfiari  tivos,  197  f. 
eV  6v6/xaTos,  197. 
oTi-oVaj/  with  indie. ,  202, 204. 
dptcifa  Tivd,  281. 
oo*tot  'Ioi»5a?ot,  68. 
8to»/ with  indie,  202. 
OvpPav6s,  283. 
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-ovs,  188. 
6<f>€i\-fi,  221. 
6<t>€l\u,  191. 
6<petA«  afiaprlav,  225. 
6<pl\are,  191. 
8<piKev,  191. 
oj/dviov,  148,  266. 
bty&viov  Xafjifidva),  266. 

9  for  1  (?),  189. 
{iraMo-a)),  192. 

7TO)/T«r^7rT7JS,  293. 

iravTe<t)6irTr]S,  293. 
iravTOKparoip,  283. 
Trairnrerov,  355. 
irapa.yevdp.evos,  191. 
7rap<£5et(ros,  148  f. 
7rapc£5eTe,  192. 
irapalrios  ayaQSov,  253. 
irapaKararWofiai,  193. 
irapdic\7}(ris,  308. 
irapaAoyeia,  143. 
irapaAoyevcc,  143. 
irapeiriSrifxeco,  149. 
irapeizi^jxos,  149. 
7rc£pe<m,  266. 
Trapexofiui  ejxavrdv,  254. 
irapio'TrifA.i  Ovaiav,  254. 
7rc£pot«:os,  227  f. 
IlapTopas,  188  f. 
irao~To<popiov,  149  f. 
irarpoirapdooros,  266. 
IlaDAos,  316. 
7re«>,  182  f. 
irepidel-iov,  150. 
ra  ireplepya,  323. 
irepiepya(ofiai,  323. 
irepiepyia,  323. 
irepnrare7v  a|iW,  194. 
irepio~rao~is,  150. 
irepirefivco,  151  f. 
irepirofx.il,  152. 
cwrb  irepvffi,  221. 

7T«/,  183. 

ir/iw,  182  f. 

irio-Tis,  79. 

TrAfjflos,  232  f. 

irAJ)pa}fxa,  110. 

ttoti(T[x6s,  154. 

irpay/xa,  233. 

irpayfia  ex<*  irp6s  riva,  233. 

Trpdicroop,  154. 

irpa£is,  323. 

irpeafivTepoi,  oi,  154  f. ,  233  f. 

irpeafivTepoi   lepeTs,   154  f. , 

233  f. 
irpecrfivrepos,  154  f.,  233  f. 

TTpefffivTlKSf,  156. 

/cora     tcI     irpoyeypa/x/xeva, 

250. 
irpoyeypairrai,  250. 
irpoeyafiovaav,  191. 
irp66effis,  157. 
irpddeais  frpruv,  157. 
/ieToi  irdffrjs  irpoOv/xias,  254. 
irpoo'evx'fl,  222. 


i  irpoo~peira>,  357. 
irpoffpiirra),  357. 
irpoo-rldecrdai,  67. 
irpoo'Tpeira),  357. 
TTpcxp-firris,  235  f. 
■KTaioo,  68. 
irvppdicrjs,  157. 
Iluppfas,  336. 

o-  interchanging  with  £  185. 
-<rcw/  for  -j/,  191. 
SaouA,  316. 

SauAos  6  /eal  IlaCAos,  313  f. 
2ej8.,  218. 
Zepao-rfi,  218  f. 
crepiat36f3a)9,  333. 
StAas,  315. 
StAouaj/^s,  315. 
2fy«oj/,  315,  316. 
ZZiv/xaAicovf),  321. 
criTOfi€Tp4(t),  158. 
(riTOfierpia  [  ?  ],  158. 
criTOfiirpiov,  158. 
(TKpwvoKoyeia,  219. 
<TKeocpv\aKa  [?],  158. 
(TKevo(pv\dKiov,  158. 
(T/cevo<jt>vAa£,  158. 
(TfxapdySivos,  267. 
'2/j.vpva,  185. 
^fivpvaios,  185. 
ffovddpiov,  223. 
aocpi^ofiai,  292. 
aireipas,  186. 
ffireiprjs,  186. 
a"7rou8V  elffpepofxai,  364. 
ffirvp'iSiov,  158. 
cnri/pfc,  158,  185. 
<rra<m,  158  f. 
o~re<pdviov,  345. 
<TT€(pav6(i3,  345. 

(TT^ACD/Aa,  159. 

cHjAaxris,  159. 
(rriyfiara,  349  f. 
o-rparela,  181  f. 
ffrparla,  181  f. 
crtryyeW/s,  159. 
o-vfApios,  283. 
<rvfi0i6w,  293. 
erv/xfSovXiov,  238. 
^vfiecbv,  316. 
e/c  ffvjxcb&vov,  255. 
aw  koi,  265. 

(Tvveopiov  rav  irpeafivrepuv, 
156. 

(TWeKTpO<pOS,  310. 

(Twiffx^v,  191. 
(jwe'xco,  160. 
(rvvaeiu),  290. 
ffvi/rpifia},  287. 
avvrpotyos,  305,  310  f. 
o~i)VTpoipos    tov    fSaaiXews, 

311  f. 
(TvffTpicpot},  287. 
<T<ppayi£oo,  238  f. 
ffipvplSiov,  185. 
(npupjs,  158, 185. 
(tipvpiTiv,  185. 


(r£>fj.a,  160. 
(r(0fxaTo<pv\a£,  98. 
trcor^p,  83. 

t  for  H,  189. 

TojSawfl,  333. 

ra/xeiov,  182  f. 

Tdfueiov,  182  f. 

-Tapa,  189. 

Tapafl,  189. 

too-tcis,  357. 

Tac/Wj,  355  f. 

Taxi^,  289. 

reKva  cwrajAeias,  163,  165. 

retcva  tov  Siaf36\ov,  163. 

reicva  rrjs  eirayyeKias,  163 

T6Kya  Kardpas,  164. 

reicva  opyrjs,  164. 

reKva  iropvelas,  165. 

reKva  rrjs  crocpias,  163. 

reKva  inraKorjs,  163. 

reKva  <pwr6s,  163. 

reicvov,  161  f. 

TeVeuxa,  190. 

T-fiprjo'is,  267. 

T106W,  192  f. 

r^T^u.  192. 
Ttfla),  192. 
W0a>,  192. 
T($7ros,  267. 
ruyxduoo,  190. 
T^pos,  332. 
oi»x  6  tuxcov,  255. 

u  =  Heb.  5,  332. 

-u0,  332. 

viodeo-la,  239. 

Ka0'  vlodeo'iav,  239. 

vfol  tou  atwj/os  rovrov,  163. 

i/iol  ttjs  aj/aa"Ta(recos,  163. 

ufol  T7js  a7rei06tos,  163. 

uioi  airoiKias,  165. 

utol  t^s  jSacriAelas,  162. 

utol  f3povTT]s,  162. 

viol  t^s  8ia0^K77s,  163. 

tnot  Swd/xeoos,  165. 

y/ol  7}fx.4pas,  163. 

utol  0eou,  73. 

u/o2  TOU  WfMp&VOS ,  162. 

uiol  irapav6fiwv,  165. 

utol  tou  irovripov,  162. 

ufoi  TeD»/  irpocpTjrav.  163. 

uto!  toO  ^cwrds,  163. 

n^f,  161  f. 

uiiis  avofxiasj  165. 

u/bs  T7?s  aircoAeias,  163. 

vf&s  'A(ppodio-i€(ov,  166. 

uii>s  y€€t/7)s,  162. 

u&s  t^s  yepouo-fos,  165. 

ulbs  tov  S-fifiov,  165. 

i/ibs  SiafidAov,  163. 

uii»s  elpijvrjs,  163. 

inbs  0arcitTou,  165. 

vAs06ov,  73,  83,  131,  166  f. 

u/bs  7ropo/cA^(recos,  163, 307  f. 

vi^s  tt)s  ir^Aeas,  165. 

yli>s  ttjs  vireprj(pavlas,  165. 
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vlbs  xnro^vylov,  162. 
viol  [?]  <bap4rpas,  164. 
oi  inrepava)  deoi,  283  f. 
virepsvTvyx<*-v<a)  122. 
ol  iv  inrepoxv  fores,  255. 
vTroyeypairrai,  250. 
inrofayiov,  160. 
inroirSSiov,  223. 
vjnmflouff'a,  193. 

<pavovT}\,  77. 
*apac£077s,  327. 


*ape0c6077S,  327. 
<pi\auSpos   Kal    <I>i\6tckvos, 
255  f. 

<pl\0Trp<i)T*V(i),  198. 

<pi\os,  167  f. 
<pl\os  deov,  168. 
<pi\os  rov  Kalffapos,  168. 
(ppet/airaTris,  198. 
to  avTd  (ppove?v,  256. 
<pv\aKri]pia,  352. 
(pvais  avdpwirivr],  368. 
0eta  (ptf<m,  368. 


xdpay/ia,  240  f. 
Xefp,  251. 

T^P  Xe*Pa  iK^lBdOfll,  251. 

t^s  xe*Pos  8i'5a>p-i,  251. 
X^tp6ypa(poy,  247. 
Xpi7/xaT/£iw,  122. 
X^piCofxai,  247. 


-w0,  forms  in 
-c6j/,  208  f. 
o)<pd\ajj.€V}  191 
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Abelard,  Letters  of,  46. 
Abydos  in  Egypt,  357. 
Accentuation  of  Greek  Transcriptions  of 

Semitic  Words,  274. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles — 

Lexical,  323. 

Literary  Character,  39. 

"We"  Source,  58. 
Address,  Form  of,  22  ff. 
Angel,  79. 
Aorist,  190  f. 
Aorist  as  Inchoative,  68. 
a7ra|  \ey6fieva,  64. 
Apocalypse  of  John — 

Letters  to  Seven  Churches,  54. 

Linguistic  Character,  74. 

Literary  Character,  39. 

Local  Colouring  (Asia  Minor),  368  f. 

Mark  of  the  Beast,  240  ff. 

Method  of  Exegesis,  240  ff. 
Apocope  of  Prepositions,  192. 
Apocrypha  of  O.  T.,  Linguistic  Character, 

74  f. 
Aristeas,  Epistle  of,  42,  72,  343. 
Aristides,  Epistles,  32. 
Aristotle,  Letters,  26  ff. 

Epistle,  31. 
Ark,  Noah's,  as  a  l\ao~T-t\piov,  128. 
Associations,  Language  of  Religious,  232, 

267. 
Atossa,  Supposed  Inventor  of  Letter-writ- 
ing, 3. 
Attributes  of  God,1  Heaping  up  of,  297. 
Augment,  189,  191. 

Authority  of  Bible,  Juristic  Conception  of, 
113  f. 

Barnabas,  307  ff. 

Barnebo,  188. 

Baruch,  Epistle  of,  42. 

Beast,  the,  in  Revelation,  240  ff. 

Beelzebuth  [?],  Belsebuth,  Belzebud,  Bel- 

zebuth.  331  f. 
Berytos,  333. 


Bible,  Authority  of,  see  Authority. 

Mode  of  Using,  271  f.,  281,  294  f.,  300. 

Quotation  of,  see  Quotation. 
Biblical  Writings,  36. 

Material  in  Greek  Magic  Books,  280  f. 
"Biblical"  Greek,  65  ff.,  173  ff. 

Words  and  Constructions,  198  ff. 
Bills  of  Sale,  in  Papyri,  242  ff. 
Bishops,  230  f. 
Blass,  173  ff.,  etc. 
Book,  Idea  of,  6  f. 
Book  of  Humanity,  173. 

Cain,  Mark  of,  351. 
Camerarius,  J.,  13. 
Canon,  295. 

History  of  O.  T.,  339 ;  N.  T.,  56. 
Catholic  Epistles,  50  f. 

Writings,  51. 
Cato,  Epistles,  32. 
Charagma,  240  ff. 
Children  of  God,  73. 
Christianity  and  Literature,  58  f. 
Chyl,  333. 

Cicero,  Letters,  29  f. 
Circumcido,  152. 
Circumcision,  151  ff. 
Citation,  see  Quotation. 
Claudius,  Emperor,  and  the  Jews,  68. 
Classics,  Greek,  and  the  N.  T.,  80,  366. 
Clavis3,  176,  etc. 
Cleophas,  315. 
Codd.  Sergii,  214. 
Conjugation,  190  ff. 
Consonants,  Variation  of,  183  ff. 
Corinthians,  Letters  to,  47  f. 

Second  Letter  to,  47  f.,  54. 
Court  and  Religion,  Language  of,  73,  91  f, 
Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  284. 
Cremer,  H.,  176  f.,  etc. 

Dalmatia,  182. 
Declension,  186  f. 
Delmatia,  182. 


1  On  the  same  characteristic  in  Christian  liturgies,  see  F.  Probst,  IAtwgie  des 
vierten  Jahrhunderts  und  deren  Reform,  Munster  i.  W.,  1893,  p.  344  ff. 
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Demons,  in  Tombs,  281. 

Believing  and  Trembling,  288. 
Diogenes,  Epistle  of,  42,  51. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Epistles  of,  31. 

Egyptian  Church  Fathers,  70. 

Egyptian  Greek,  70  ff. 

Eisenmenger,   J.   A.,  Entdechtes  Juden- 

thum,  288  f. 
Eldad,  336. 
Eleon,  209. 

Eleutheria,  Festival  of,  in  Egypt  [?],  343. 
Emperor's  Day,  218  f. 
Epicurus,  Letters,  9,  28. 

Epistles,  31. 
Epistle,  9,  20. 

Idea  of,  9  f.,  31  f. 

and  Letter,  9  ff. 

Address,  12. 
Epistles — 

Catholic,  38,  50  ff. 

Early  Christian,  50  ff.,  57. 

Egyptian,  17. 

Graeco-Roman — 
Gastronomic,  33. 
Juristic,  33. 
Magic,  33. 
Medical,  33. 
Poetical,  33. 
Religious,  33. 

Jewish,  38  f. 

Aristeas,  42,  72,  343. 

Aristides,  32. 

Aristotle,  31. 

Cato,  M.  Porcius,  32. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  31. 

Epicurus,  31. 

Lysias,  31. 

Pliny,  32. 

Plutarch,  31. 

Seneca,  32. 

"Baruch,"  42. 

"Diogenes,"  42. 

"Esther  and  Mordecai,"  41. 

"Heraclitus,"  42. 

"Jeremiah,"  41. 

Epistle  to  Hebrews,  49  f. 

Epistle  of  James,  52  f. 

Epistles  at  beginning    of   2nd  Mace, 
42. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  54. 

First  Ep.  of  Peter,  51  f. 

Second  Ep.  of  Peter,  360  ff. 

Seven  Epistles  in  Revelation,  54. 

Herder,  11  f. 
Epistles,  Collections  of,  12  ff. 

Unauthentic,  12  ff.,  33  f. 

Forged,  12. 
Epistolography,  Pseudonymous,  33  f. 
Esau,  336. 

Esther  and  Mordecai,  41. 
Esther,  Royal  Letters  subsequently  added 

to,  41. 
Evangelium,  39. 

Forgery,  Literary,  13  f. 
Forms,  Literary,  37. 


Formulaic  Expressions,  191,  195,  196, 
197  f.,  204,  205  ff.,  213,  221,  228  f., 
230,  248-256. 

Friend  of  God,  167  ff. 

Fruit,  Sacrifice  of,  135  ff. 

Galatians,  Letter  to,  47,  346  ff. 
Genuineness,  Literary,  13  f. 
Gnostic,  353. 
God,  79. 

of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  Magic 
Formulae,  282. 
Grace,  73. 
Greek,  "Biblical,"  65  ff. 

Egyptian,  70  ff. 

Spoken  among  Jews,  77. 

of  Biblical  Writings,  61  ff. 

Translation  of  Semitic  into,  74  ff. 

Biblical  Writings  originally  in,  76  ff. 
Gregory  VII.,  Letter  of,  46. 
Grimm,  W.,  176,  etc. 

Hebraisms  of  N.T.,  177. 

IniDGrfGct  195 

So-called, '67,  70,  161  ff,  165,  194-198, 
205  ff.,  213,  248,  286,  289,  290,  295  ff. 
Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  49  f. 
Heliodorus,  303  ff. 
Heloise,  Letters,  46. 
Heraclitus,  Epistles,  42. 
Herder,  Epistles,  11  f. 
Homeromancy,  294. 
Homily,  53. 
Humanists,  Letters,  16. 

Immortality,  293. 

Imperfect,  191. 

Inscriptions,  173  ff,  178  ff.,  etc. 

Greek  (from  Asia  Minor)  and  the  N.  T. , 
80  ff..  366  ff. 

Greek  (from  Egypt)  and  the  LXX,  72. 

Hebrew  (outside  Palestine),  77. 

Importance  for  Textual  Criticism,  280. 
Imprecation-Tablets,   see  Tabulae  Devo- 

tionis. 
Inspiration  (verbal),  63,  81. 
Introduction  to  N.  T. ,  55. 
Isocrates,  Letters,  26  f. 

Ja,  Ja,  322. 

Jahava,  333. 

Jaho,  322. 

James  the  Less,  144  f. 

James,  Epistle  of,  52  f. 

Jaoth,  326  f. 

Jason  of  Cyrene,  304. 

Jeremiah,  Letter  of,  40  f. 

Epistle  of,  41. 
Jesus,  58  f. 

Words  of,  Translated  into  Greek,  75. 
Jesus  Justus,  315. 
Jesus  Sirach,  Prologue,  69,  339  ff. 

Chronology,  339  ff. 
Jews,  2221,  232. 

EdictofPtolemvIV.  Philopator  against, 
341  f. 

In  the  Fayyum,  149. 
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Jews  (continued)— 

Dissemination  of  Greek  among,  77. 

on  Coast  of  N.  Africa,  280  f. 

(See  also  Claudius,  Name,  Trajan.) 
Jewish  Greek,  68,  296  ff. 

Words  and  Constructions,  198  ff. 
Jobel,  100  f. 
John  the  Divine,  231. 
John  Mark,  317. 
John,  " Letters  "  of,  49  f. 
Joseph  Justus,  315. 
Josephus,  Hebraisms  in,  67,  70. 

The  Jewish  War  as  a  Translation,  67, 
75. 
Jubilee,  Year  of,  100  f. 
Juristic  Expressions,  196  ff. ,  200,  213,  221, 

227,  228  f.,  229  f.,  230,  231,  232  f.,  233, 

238,  239  f.,  242  ff,  247,  248  f.,  249  f., 

251  f.,  253,  254  f.,  257,  264  f.,  266. 

Kapporeth,  124  ff. 
Kepler,  Letters,  5. 
Koivi],  the,  80. 

Late  Greek,  173  ff,  296. 
Legal  Terms,  etc. ,  see  Juristic. 
Letter,  Conception  of,  3  f.,  6  f. 
Address,  50  f. 

addressed  to  more  than  one,  4,  18  f. 
and  Epistle,  9  ff. 
and  Literature,  6  f.,  16,  21. 
Ancient  Classifications,  35. 
Modern  Classifications — 

Congregational,  19,  45. 

Doctrinal,  45  f. 

Family,  18  f. 

Official,  28. 

Pastoral,  46. 

Private,  19,  45. 

Subsequently  Published,  8  ff.,  20  f. 

True,  20. 
See  also  Atossa. 
Letters,  Babylonian-Assyrian,  17. 
Early  Christian,  42  ff. 
Greek,  21  ff 
Jewish,  38  ff. 
Papyrus,  22  ff. 
Roman,  28  ff. 
Aristotle,  26. 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  46. 
Cicero,  29  ff. 
Epicurus,  9,  28. 
Gregory  VII. ,  46. 
Isocrates,  10,  26  f. 
Italian  Humanists,  16. 
Jeremiah,  40  f. 
Kepler,  5. 
Luther,  28. 
Moltke,  5. 
Ninck,  19. 
Origen,  48. 
Paul,  42  ff. 
Roslinus,  5. 
Letters,  Public  Papers  and  Speeches,  in- 
sertion of,  in  Historical  Works,  28  f., 

39,  41  f. 


Letters  and  Epistles  of  the  Bible,  problem 
of  Literary  History,  34  ff. 

Literature  of  [Brieflitteratur],  17,  50. 

Collections  of,  27  I 
Letter-writing,  Guides  to,  35. 
"Letters,"  "Large,"  348. 
Lexical  and  Syntactical  Notes,  see  Voca- 
bulary and  Syntax. 
Litanei,  298. 
Literature,  Character  of,  6  f. ,  13  f. 

Biblical,  36. 

History  of  Early  Christian,  55  f. 

Jewish,  its  Influence  on  Early  Christian 
Authors,  39. 

See  also  Letter,  Christianity. 
Liturgy,  298. 
Logia,  Translators  of,  75. 
Longinus,  43. 
Lord's  Day,  218  f. 
Love  Spell,  279. 

Luke,  Prologue  to  Gospel  of,  76. 
Luther,  Letter  to  his  Son,  28. 
Luther's  Bible,  73,  134  f. 
Lysias,  Epistles  of,  31. 

Maccabees,  Books  of,  179. 

Second,  42,  303  f. 

Third,  342. 

Fourth,  50. 
Magic    Literature,  Greek,    273  ff,    323, 

352  ff. 
Manaen,  310  ff. 

Mark  of  the  Beast,  in  Revelation,  240  ff. 
Marks  of  Jesxis,  349  ff 
Mercy-seat,  124  ff. 
Minatory  Formulae,  356. 
Miracle  at  Red  Sea  in  Magic  Formulae, 

285. 
Moltke,  Letter  of,  5. 
Mons  Olivarum,  211. 

Oliveti,  211. 
Mordecai,  see  Esther. 
Morphology,  Notes  on,  186-193. 
Mother's  Name  in  Magic  Formulae,  283. 
Mule,  Infertility  of,  285  f. 
Mysehi,  333. 

Name  of  God,  Unutterable,  287  I 
Names,  in  -t)v,  310  f. 

Double,  of  Jews,  314. 

Greek,  of  Similar  Sound  added  to  Bar- 
baric, 315  f. 

Greek,  substituted  for  Hebrew,  315. 

Theophoric,  309  f. 

See  also  Proper. 
Nebo,  309  f. 
"New  Testament"  Greek,  173  ff. 

Words  and  Constructions,  198  ff. 
Ninck,  Letter  to  his  Congregation,  19. 
Nun,  308  f. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  208  ff. 
Origen,  Letters,  48. 
Orthography,  Notes  on,  181-185. 

ofN.  T.,  81. 

of  Ptolemaic  Papyri  and  LXX,  72. 
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Osiris  Myth,  356  f. 

Overbeck,    F.,    his    Conception    of   the 

Beginnings  of  Christian    Literature, 

37  f. 

Palms  and  White  Kobes,  368  ff. 
Papyri,  173  ff. ,  179  f. ,  etc. 

their  Value  for  LXX-study,  71  ff. 
Papyrus  Letters,  21  ff. 
Paradise,  148. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  54. 
Paul,  his  Name,  313  ff. 

Characteristics,  359. 

and  the  Galatians,  346  ff. 

his  Greek,  64,  76,  296  f. 

Legal  Terms  used  by,  107  f.  (see  also 
Juristic  Expressions). 

Opinion  of  Longinus,  43. 

and  the  Beligious  Speech  of  Imperial 
Period,  366  f. 

was  he  an  Epistolographer  ?  42  ff. 
Paul,  Letters  of — 

Canonisation,  43. 

Collection  and  Publication,  56. 

False  Conceptions  regarding,  43. 

Standpoint  of  Criticism,  57  ff. 

Standpoint  of  Exegesis,  57. 

their  Value  as  Sources,  57  f. 

to  Corinthians,  47  f. ;  (Second)  47  f.,  54. 

to  Galatians,  47,  346  ff. 

to  Philemon,  45 ,  56. 

to  Philippians,  45. 

to  Romans,  48  f. 

Rom.  xvi. ,  45,  283. 

See  also  Camerarius. 
Permutations  of  Vowels  in  Magic,  325,  329. 
Perfect  192 
Peter,    First  Epistle   of,    51  f.,   Second, 

360  ff. 
Peschito,  211. 

Philemon,  Letter  to,  45,  56. 
Philippians,  Letter  to,  45. 
Phrases  and  Formulae,  see  Formulaic. 
Pliny,  Letters,  32. 
Plutarch,  Letters,  31. 
Praecido,  152. 
Prayers,  Form  of,  297  f. 
Prepositions,  192, 195, 196, 197,  213, 216  f., 
221,  227,  265  f. 

See  also  Greek  Preps,  in  Index  I. 
Presbyter,  154  ff. ,  233  ff . 
Priests,  233  ff . 
Proper  Names,  187  ff.,  301  ff. 
Prophets,  235  ff. 
Propitiatory  Cover,  124  ff. 
Proseuche,  222  f. 
Protective  Marks,  240  f.,  350  ff. 
Providentia  Specialissima,  285. 
Pseudonymity,  Idea  of  Literary,  13  ff.,  41. 
Ptolemaic  Period — 

Official  Diction  of,  343  ff. 

Greek  Legal  Terminology  of,  104  f. ,  344. 
Ptolemy   IV    Philopator,    Edict   against 
Jews,  341  ff. 

Quotation,  Mode  of  Biblical,  76,  89,  295. 
in  Synoptists,  102  ff.,  162  f. 


Religion  of  Book  or  Document,  59,  113. 
Religion,  History  of,  36,  58,  271  f. 
Religious  ideas,  Change  of  Meaning,  78  ff. 
Religious  Diction  of  Asia  Minor,  360  ff. , 

366  f. 
Religious  Terms  and  Expressions,  195  f., 

196,  215  f. ,  216  f.,  222  f. ,  224  f.,  226  t, 

230  I,  231  f.,  232  f.,  233  ff.,  235  ff., 

248,  250,  254,  258. 
Remissio,  99. 

Revelation,  see  Apocalypse. 
Ritschl's  (A.)  view  of  IXaffriipiov,  133  f. 
Romans,  Letter  to,  48  f. 
Rom.  xvi. ,  45,  283. 
Roslinus,  Letter,  5. 

Samaria  in  the  Fayyum,  336. 

Samaritan  Pronunciation  of  Tetragramma- 

ton,  334  ff. 
Samaritans  in  the  Fayyfim,  335  f. 
Scholia,   possible  Value  of,   for  Biblical 

Philology,  200. 
Seal,  Roman  Imperial,  242  ff. 
Semitic  Elements  in  Greek  Inscriptions, 

188  f. 
Semitisms,  see  Hebraisms. 
Seneca,  Epistles,  32. 

Septuagint,    66  ff.,    173,   179,   199,    202, 
205  ff.,  261  f.,  271,  280,  294,  295  ff., 
etc. 
Change  of  Meaning  in  terms  of,  78  f. , 

124  f. 
Lexicon  to,  73  f. 
Mode  of  Investigating,  124  ff. 
Quotations  from,  76. 
Study  of,  xf. 

and  Early  Christian  Writers,  77  ff. 
as  a  Monument  of  Egyptian  Greek,  70  ff. 
Egyptianising  "Tendency"  of,  73. 
Influence    of   Hebrew    Sounds    on   its 

Greek  Words,  99.  ■ 
Relation  to  the  Ptolemaic  Papyri,  70  ff. 
Transcription    of     Unknown    Hebrew 
Words,  99. 
Serapeum  at  Memphis,  140. 
Show-bread,  157. 
Signs,  Sacred,  349  ff. 
Son  of  God,  73. 
Spirit,  78. 

Stigma,  Purpose  of,  349  f. 
Superstition,  272  f.,  297  I.  323,  352  ff. 
Sunday,  218  f. 
Synagogue,  222  f. 
Synonymic  of  Religious  Terms  of  Early 

Christianity,  104. 
Synoptists,  297. 
Linguistic  Character  of,  74  f. 
Semitic  Sources  of,  162  f. 
Syntax,  Notes  on,  194  ff. 
Syth,  333. 

Tabulae  Devotionis,  279. 

from  Adrumetum,  273  ff.,  356. 

from  Carthage,  274,  284,  289. 
Technical  Expressions,  228-247,  254,  257, 
264  f.,  266,  267. 

See  also  Formulaic  Expressions. 
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Tetragrammaton,  319  ff. 

Thayer,  J.  H. ,  176,  etc. 

Thephillin,  353. 
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Robinson,  M.A.,  Rawdon  College,  Leeds.       [In  the  Press. 

The  Eschatological  Question  n  the  Gospels,  and  other 
Studies  in  Recent  New  Testament  Criticism.  By  Rev. 
Cyril  W.  Emmet,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  West  Hendred.  Post 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

The  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  Twentieth  Century.     By 

Rev.  R.  O.  P.  Taylor,  M.A.,  All  Saints',  Edinburgh. 
Now  Ready.     Price  4s.  net. 

A  discussion  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  from  a  modern  point  of  view,  showing 
how  the  statements  of  the  creed  are  elucidated  and  illustrated  by  the  ideas  of 
modern  science. 

Colossians.  ('Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes.')  By  Rev.  S.  R. 
Macphajl,  D.D.,  Liverpool.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

The  Earliest  Life  of  Christ.  Being  the  Diatessaron  of 
Tatian.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hamlyn  Hill,  D.D.  A  Popular 
Edition,  with  Introduction.     Demy  8vo,  3s.  net. 

Dr.  Hamlyn  Hill's  larger  edition,  containing  the  valuable  Appendices,  has 
been  out  of  print  for  some  time.  It  is  hoped  that  the  low  price  at  which  this 
edition  is  now  issued  will  enable  many  to  place  in  their  libraries  a  copy  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  early  Christian  writings. 


The  New  Testament  of  Higher  Buddhism,  containing  'The 
Awakening  of  Faith'  (The  Faith  of  the  New  Buddhism), 
'  The  Essence  of  the  Lotus  Scripture.'  Translated,  with 
Introductions  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Richard, 
D.D.,  LittD.,  China.     Post  8vo,  6s.  net. 

This  book  contains  translations  of  two  of  the  most  important  classics  of  the 
Mahayana  School,  with  very  full  Introductions  and  Notes  by  Dr.  Timothy 
Richard,  whose  name  is  known  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  East. 

These  two  remarkable  books  have  been  the  staple  religious  food  for  countless 
millions,  and  contain  many  doctrines  wonderfully  similar  to  those  of  the 
Christian  Faith. 

The  Bible  a  Revelation  from  God.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Henderson,  B.D.,  Monzie.  (New  Volume  of  '  Primers  for 
Teachers.')     Price  6d.  net. 

It  seeks  to  reconcile  Criticism  and  Revelation  by  showing  that,  in  the  light  of 
Modern  Critical  Results,  the  Revelation  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  becomes,  not 
weaker,  but  stronger  and  more  direct.  It  deals  with  the  Necessity,  Method, 
Manner,  and  End  of  Revelation. 

'  An  excellent  piece  of  work — well  written — well  fitted  to  serve  the  purpose  it 
has  in  view.' — Rev.  Principal  Skinner,  D.D.,  Cambridge. 

Outlines  of  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible.  By  Pro- 
fessor A.  S.  Geden,  D.D.,  Richmond.    Post  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

1  We  can  speak  with  the  highest  praise  of  Dr.  Geden 's  work  ;  he  has  compiled 
a  most  convenient  handbook  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  amassed  an  amount 
of  information  on  out-of-the-way  subjects  such  as  we  have  not  often  come  across 
in  any  one  book.' — Saturday  Review. 

The  Pauline  Epistles.  A  Critical  Study.  ('The  Literature 
of  the  New  Testament.')  By  Robert  Scott,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Bombay.     Demy  8vo,  6s.  net. 

'  A  work  as  stimulating  as  it  is  original,  and  one  which  no  student  of  the 
literature  and  theology  of  the  New  Testament  can  afford  to  pass  by.' — Scotsman. 

Israel's  Ideal;  or,  Studies  in  Old  Testament  Theology.  By 
Rev.  John  Adams,  B.D.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

'  It  is  a  surprise  to  discover  that  a  comparatively  small  volume  on  the  Theology 
of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  complete  and  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  can  offer 
the  preacher  almost  innumerable  points  for  the  fresh  presentation  of  the  gospel 
as  it  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament.' — Expository  Times. 

The  Architectures  of  the  Religions  of  Europe.     By  I.  B. 

Stoughton  Holborn,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  University  Ex- 
tension Lecturer  in  Art  and  Archaeology  to  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London.  Super-royal  i6mo, 
6s.  net. 

'  A  capital  and  well-written  work  upon  a  phase  of  architecture  which  has  not 
received  as  much  separate  treatment  as  it  deserves.' — Guardian. 


PROFESSOR  ZAHN'S  GREAT  'INTRODUCTION.' 

An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  By  Professor 
Theodor  Zahn,  Erlangen.  Translated  from  the  last 
German  edition,  and  containing  Professor  Zahn's  very 
latest  emendations.  Three  large  Volumes,  including  Full 
Notes,  Chronological  Table,  and  Complete  Indexes. 
Price  36s.  net. 

'  Not  so  much  a  book  as  a  library.  ...  A  repertory  of  facts  and  discussions 
which  possesses  immense  value  for  the  student  of  the  N.T.  The  studious 
minister  will  find  it  full  of  valuable  material,  and  theological  colleges  will  be 
certain  to  purchase  and  prize  it.' — Methodist  Recorder. 


BY  J.   OSWALD  DYKES,  P.P.,  LATE  PRINCIPAL, 
WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIPGE. 

The  Divine  Worker  in  Creation  and   Providence.     Post 

8vo,  6s.  net. 

'  Dr.  Dykes  touches  no  subject  which  he  does  not  adorn,  and  these  lectures 
are  a  masterly  attempt  to  reshape  the  traditional  doctrine  of  Creation  and 
Providence  by  the  light  which  the  last  century  has  cast  upon  both  nature  and 
history.  The  lucid  style  and  the  restrained  force  of  the  book  will  make  a  deep 
impression  on  a  thoughtful  reader.' — London  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Christian  Minister  and  his  Duties.     Price  6s.  net. 

'The  whole  course  of  a  minister's  life  is  brought  under  review,  and  most 
valuable  advice  and  counsel  is  given  at  every  point.  Dr.  Dykes'  view  is  singularly 
broad  and  comprehensive,  and  his  work  is  that  of  a  profound  scholar,  a  practic  1 
teacher,  and  an  earnest  man  of  God.' — Methodist  Times. 


The  Mission  and  Ministration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     By 

A.   C.   Downer,    D.D.,    Late    of  Christ   Church,   Harrow 
Road,  London ;  now  at  Hyeres.     Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

*  It  is  only  when  we  read  this  complete  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  we  understand  why  there  has  been  so  much  misapprehension  among 
us,  and  so  much  mistaken  and  even  mischievous  writing,  about  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  book  will  be  found  to  be  indispensable.' — Expository  Times.] 

The  Tests  of  Life.  A  Study  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John. 
By  Prof.  Robert  Law,  B.D.,  Toronto.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  7  s.  6d.  net. 

4  No  more  masterly  contribution  has  for  long  been  made  to  New  Testament 
exegesis  and  theology.  No  New  Testament  book  of  our  time  better  deserves,  or 
will  better  repay,  the  most  careful  study. ' — British  Weekly. 


Biblical  Criticism  and  Modern  Thought.  A  Series  of 
Discussions  concerning  the  Place  of  the  Old  Testament 
Documents  in  the  Life  of  To-day.  By  Professor  W.  G. 
Jordan,  D.D.,  Queen's  University,  Canada.  Post  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

'  Under  his  hand  the  whole  subject  is  invested  with  life  and  interest,  and  one 
can  hardly  imagine  the  intelligent  man  who  would  not  follow  each  chapter  with 
keen  pleasure.     We  give  a  warm  welcome  to  this  book. ' — Christian  World. 

The  Background  of  the  Gospels ;  or,  Judaism  in  the 
Period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (The 
Twentieth  Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.)  By 
William  Fairweather,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Kirkcaldy.  Demy 
8vo,  8s.  net. 

1  As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  this  period,  his  book  is  the  best  now  to 
be  had  in  English.' — Times. 

Authority  in  Religion.  By  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Leckie,  Cupar- 
Fife.     Post  8vo,  5  s. 

4  An  exceedingly  well-written  book.  Mr.  Leckie  is  thoroughly  furnished  as  to 
the  material  of  his  subject,  and  has  the  faculty  of  making  it  entirely  interesting. 
On  a  theme  which  has  been  dealt  with  by  such  a  host  of  authorities,  it  seems 
difficult  to  say  anything  new,  but  readers  will  find  here  a  freshness  of  statement 
combined  with  a  courage  and  candour  which  hold  the  attention  throughout.' — 
Christian  World. 

The  Bible  of  Nature.  By  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

'  For  such  a  task  as  he  has  here  essayed,  Professor  Thomson  is  peculiarly 
fitted  alike  by  his  eminent  scientific  acquirements,  his  profound  sympathy  with 
religious  feelings  and  values,  and  his  gifts  as  an  expositor.  The  scientific  interest 
is  the  leading  one  throughout,  but  the  bearings  of  scientific  truth  upon  religion 
are  never  lost  sight  of,  and  the  real  harmony  between  Christian  theism  and  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  is  brought  out  in  a  most  convincing  fashion.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

How  God  has  Spoken ;  or,  Divine  Revelation  in  Nature,  in 
Man,  in  Hebrew  History,  and  in  Jesus  Christ.  By  John 
Wilson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Lausanne.     Post  8vo,  5s.  net. 

'A  profouudly  learned  and  truly  beautiful  book.  It  will  be  a  feast  for 
ministers  and  others  who  hunger  for  something  more  than  excellent  common- 
place in  their  reading.' — Hotniletic  Review. 

Sixty  Years  with  the  Bible.  A  Record  of  Experience.  By 
Prof.  W.  N.  Clarke,  D.D.,  Author  of  'An  Outline  of 
Christian  Theology,'  etc.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

'  A  most  suggestive  survey  of  the  changes  in  the  view  and  treatment  of  the 
Scriptures  which  have  taken  place  in  his  own  lifetime  and  experience.  Few  more 
suggestive  books  on  this  great  central  theme  have  been  published  for  many  a 
day. '—  Methodist  Recorder. 


BY  THE  REV.    W.   L    WALKER. 

Christian  Theism  and  a  Spiritual  Monism.  God, 
Freedom,  and  Immortality,  in  View  of  Monistic  Evolution. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  9s. 

'A  valuable  contribution  to  Christian  thought  and  a  real  help  to  Christian 
faith,  and  in  all  respects  a  work  worthy  of  the  author's  already  high  reputation 
among  theological  writers.' — Examiner. 

The  Spirit  and  the  Incarnation.  In  the  Light  of  Scripture, 
Science,  and  Practical  Need.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Re-set.     Demy  8vo,  9s. 

In  a  leading  article,  headed  'A  GREAT  BOOK,'  in  the  British  Weekly, 
Dr.  Marcus  Dods  wrote  :  '  It  may  be  questioned  whether  in  recent  years  there 
has  appeared,  at  home  or  abroad,  any  theological  work  more  deserving  of  careful 
study.     He  who  intelligently  reads  it  once  will  inevitably  read  it  again  and  again. ' 

The  Cross  and  the  Kingdom,  as  Viewed  by  Christ  Himself 
and  in  the  Light  of  Evolution.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
8vo,  9s. 

'  We  desire  to  speak  with  admiration  of  the  good  work  done  in  this  book.  It 
is  worthy  to  stand  beside  his  former  treatise.  Taking  botli  together,  they  form 
a  magnificent  contribution  to  the  theological  literature  of  the  age.' — Principal 
Iverach,  in  the  Expository  Times. 

What  about  the  New  Theology  Second  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

•  Of  the  three  books  which  lie  before  us,  we  may — and  indeed  must — say  at 
once  that  only  one  (Mr.  Walker's)  strikes  us  as  being  in  any  sense  a  contribution 
to  the  subject.  In  reading  his  pages  we  have  the  sensation  that  this  is  no 
partisan  or  retained  pleader,  but  a  Christian  thinker  solely  and  entirely  concerned 
to  elucidate  the  truth  to  the  best  of  his  ability.'— Christina  Commonwealth. 

The  Teaching  of  Christ  in  its  Present  Appeal.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

'  Mr.  Walker,  well  known  by  his  other  great  books,  has  written  a  really 
helpful,  edifying  and  inspiring  little  book.  He  brings  us  into  the  very  room 
where  Christ  is.     We  hear  his  voice.' — Expository  Times. 

The  Gospel  of  Reconciliation ;  or,  At-One-Ment.  Post 
8vo,  5s. 

'  One  of  the  most  helpful,  illuminating,  and  spiritual  expositions  of  this  most 
fascinating  of  all  subjects  of  Christian  Theology.' — Review  of  Theology  and 
Philosophy. 

The  Self- Revelation  of  our  Lord.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  V. 
Durell,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Rotherhithe.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

'There  is  no  book  which  we  have  seen  which  sets  forth  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  more  candidly  or  moi'e  convincingly  than  this  book. ' — Expository  Times. 

Early  Ideals  of  Righteousness.  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Roman.  By  Professor  R.  H.  Kennett,  B.D.,  Mrs.  Adam, 
M.A.,  and  Professor  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  D.D.  Post  8vo, 
3s.  net. 

These  three  lectures  summarise  the  Ideals  of  Righteousness  formed  by  the 
three  great  nations  of  antiquity. 


THE   SCHOLAR  AS    PREACHER. 

These  uo/umes  are  carefully  chosen.     They  are  chosen   because  their 
authors  are  scholars  as  well  as  preachers,  for  the  suggestiue- 
ness   of  their  thought,  and  because  they  are  saturated 
•     with  the  most  promising  ideas  of  the  present  day. 

The  Eye  for  Spiritual  Things.  By  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  D.D., 
Cambridge..    Post  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Bread  and  Salt  from  the  Word  of  God.  In  Sixteen 
Sermons.  By  Professor  Theodor  Zahn,  University  of 
Erlangen.     Post  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Faith  and  Knowledge.  By  Professor  W.  R.  Inge,  D.D., 
Cambridge.     Second  Edition.     Post  Svo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

'  The  volume  is  one  which  is  likely  to  be  especially  helpful  to  preachers,  as 
giving  them  fresh  materials  for  thought.' — Guardian. 

Christus  in  Ecclesia.  By  the  Rev.  Hastings  Rashdall, 
D.C.L.,  New  College,  Oxford.  Now  ready,  post  8vo, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

'A  book  which  should  prove  very  useful  to  the  inquiring  student.' — Oxford 
Revieio. 

Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  Sermons  and  Interpreta- 
tions. By  W.  M.  Macgregor,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.  Post 
8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

'A  volume  which  strikes  a  distinct  note  of  its  own,  and  contains  some  of  the 
freshest,  strongest,  and  most  human  work  which  one  has  met  with  for  many  a 
day  in  the  pulpit  literature  of  Scotland.' — Edinburgh  livening  News, 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Some  of  God's  Ministries.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Macgregor. 
D.D.,  Edinburgh.     Post  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Dr.  Macgregof's  Volume  in  the  First  Series,  entitled  '  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  God,'  has  already  gone  through  three  large  editions. 

"Christ  and  Christ's  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Homes 
Dudden,  D.D.,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Post  8vo, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Sermons  in  this  Volume  deal  more  or  less  directly  with  various  aspects 
of  the  Person  and  Work  of  our  Lord,  or  with  the  leading  principles  of  His 
Teaching. 

The  Progress  of  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  G.  A. 
Cooke,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy 
Scriptures,  Oxford.     Post  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Sermons  in  this  Volume  illustrate  the  various  ways  in  which  we  may 
connect  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  and,  without  assuming  any  mechanical 
theory,  find  evidence  of  a  continuous  expansion  in  the  progress  of  revelation. 


The   World's   Epoch*^Vlal(ers, 

Edited  by  OLIPHANT  SMEATON,  M.A. 

In  Neat  Crown  8vo  Volumes.     ::     ::     Price  3s.  each. 


>•< 


'  An  excellent  series  of  biographical  studies.' — Atheiiceum. 

'  We  advise  our  readers  to  keep  a  watch  on  this  most  able  series.  It  promises 
*o  be  a  distinct  success.  The  volumes  before  us  are  the  most  satisfactory  books 
«of  the  sort  we  have  ever  read.' — Methodist  Times. 


>•< 


The  following  Volumes  haue  now  been  Issued: 


Buddha  and   Buddhism. 

Arthur  Lillie. 


By 


Luther  and  the  German  Re= 
formation.  By  Principal  T. 
M.  Lindsay,  D.D. 

Wesley  and  Methodism.     By 

F.  J.  Snell,  M.A. 

Cranmer  and  the  English 
Reformation.  By  A.  D. 
Innes,  M.A. 

William  Herschel  and  his 
Work.     By  James  Sime,  M.A. 

Francis  and  Dominic.  By  Pro- 
fessor J.  Herkless,  D.D. 

Savonarola.  By  G.  M 'Hardy, 
D.D. 

Anselm  and  his  Work.      By 

Rev.  A.  C.  Welch,  B.D. 

Origen  and  Greek  Patristic 
Theology.  By  Rev.  W.  Fair- 
weather,  D.D. 

Muhammad  and  his  Power. 

By  P.   De    Lacy   Johnstone, 
M.A.(Oxon.). 

The  Medici  and  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  By  Oliphant 
Smeaton,  M.A.,  Edinburgh. 

Plato.  By  Professor  D.  G. 
Ritchie,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Wycliffe   and    the    Lollards. 

By  Rev.  J.  C.  Carrick,  B.D. 


Pascal  and  the  Port  Royalists. 

By  Professor  W.  Clark,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  Trinity  College,  Toronto. 

Euclid.  By  Emeritus  Professor 
Thomas  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Hegel  and  Hegelianism.     By 

Professor  R.  Mackintosh,  D.D. , 
Lancashire  Independent  College, 
Manchester. 

Hume  and  his  Influence  on 
Philosophy  and  Theology. 

By  Professor  J.  Orr,  D.D.,  Glas- 
gow. 

Rousseau  and  Naturalism  in 
Life  and  Thought.  By  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Hudson,  M.A. 

Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  the 
New  Philosophy.  By  Princi- 
pal J.  Iverach,  D.D.,  Aberdeen. 

Socrates.  By  Rev.  J.  T.  Forbes, 
M.A.,  Glasgow. 

Newman  and  his  Influence  on 
Religious  Life  and  Thought. 

By  C.  Sarolea,  Ph.D.,  Litt. 
Doc,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Marcus  Aurelius  and  the 
Later  Stoics.  By  F.  W. 
Bussell,  D.D.,  Vice-Principal 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Kant  and  his  Philosophical 
Revolution.  By  Professor  R. 
M.  Wenley,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 
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